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OUR COLLEGE—ITS AIMS AND 
PIR GSES) 


The aim of the College of the Bible is 
to give such instruction to its students 
as will thoroughly qualify them for 
preaching the Gospel and for all the 
ministrations of the Church. It takes its 
name from the fact that its principal 
source of instruction is the text of the 
Bible. Its founders believed that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the facts and pre- 
cepts of the Bible is the best preparation 
for the life that now is, in all its activi- 
ties, as well as for that which is to 
come. To this end its professors devote 
all their labors. 

The prospects of the College for its 
future success are cheering. It possesses 
in a good degree the confidence of those 
on whom it must depend for patronage 
and financial support, its alumni consti- 
tute a very large element of the preach- 


ing force of the Disciples throughout the’ 


United States and in some foreign coun- 
tries, and these, with few if any excep- 
tions, are loyal to their Alma Mater. 
Its present endowment furnishes it but 
a meagre income, but this is being stead- 
ily increased and pledges secured for its 
future increase. What it has accom- 


plished already is its best guarantee for | 


‘the future. 
———o0 


THE ENROLLMENT. 


The enrollment in the College of the 
Bible is slightly below that of last year. 
This enrollment includes all of the min- 
isterial students who are doing work in 
the class rooms of either the College 
of the Bible or of Transylvania Univer- 
sity. The total attendance of last year 
was 180. On November the first of the 
present year the total was 146. Students 
entering after that will probably bring 
the number to near 170. Not so many 
foreign students are attending this ses- 
sion. ‘The number of Kentuckians is 


total enrollment. The personnel of the 
new students is equal if not superior to 
that of previous years. 


Oo————— 


THE CLASSIFICATION. 


The College of the Bible now makes 
a more careful classification of its stu- 
dents than was formerly the case. This 
is not designed to bar any student from 
entrance into the college nor does it 
actually bar any who might have entered 
in former years. Its design is solely to 
eroup the students according to their 
educational attainments_and to provide 
in the best possible way for their ad-- 
vancement. Those who have not com- 
pleted their preparatory work are as- 
signed to the preparatory classes of 
Transylvania University and the others 
are classified as Freshmen, Sophomores, 
Juniors,-or Seniors. The course has 
been. laid out with great care and it is 
profitablé for both the student and the 
college that it be taken in the order sug- 
gested by. the faculty. This is the sole 
design of the system of classification. 

0 


MINISTERIAL WORK DONE DUR- 


ING VACATION BY STUDENTS 
OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
BIBLE AND. TRANSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


Some years ago a report of such work 
for one vacation was made at the Ken- 
tucky Annual Convention of Christian 
Churches.. It stirred the enthusiasm 
of the Convention. It will be of interest 
to report last summer’s work by our 
young men. They show well the effect 
of their training and it is a source of 
gratitude that God has so blessed them 
in their work. This report will delight 
the brethren in the churches who love 
our Lexington schools. The summary 
of success follows: Baptized, 594; by 
letter and reclaimed, 194; from other re- 
ligious bodies, 25. It may be worthy of 


_46, which is almost 32 per cent of the note that 191 were baptized in meetings 
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held by mentbers of the Faculty of the 
College of the Bible. 


0 

SUMMARY OF REGULAR PREACH- 
ING BEING DONE BY OUR STU- 
DENTS. 


Many of our men who are preparing 
for the ministry preach regularly one, 
two or three Sundays each months; and 
six preach every Sunday. Those that 
are engaged in this way largely support 
themselves while in college. They also 
derive much personal benefit from the 
experience in practical church work 
which they get and at the same time they 
do much good to the churches which 
they serve. They also bring to our col- 
‘lege many of our best students. 

Some persons have disparaged such 
work, but the young minister who is not 
eager to work and who is not delighted 
when so doing is defective in motive. 
He may through ignorance and lack of 
self-control neglect his proper prepara- 
tion, but student-preaching does not 
necessarily mean poor work. 

The relations between churches and 
students. are frequently most pleasant 
and mutually helpful. 

Those who are now ministering regu- 
larly for~churches preach one hundred 
and forty-five Sundays a month, or 
seventeen hundred and forty Sundays 
a year. To these figures must be added 
the work of the six students who each 
preach every Lord’s day for a single 
congregation. Hence our students in 
their regular ministerial work preach 
over two thousand sermons a _ year. 
Who would do this work if these young 
men were not to be had? 

These do Sunday School work, visit 
the members of their congregations, im- 
prove the organization of the churches 
help the women of the C. W. B. M. 
and make themselves useful in many 
other ways. : 

Of the teachers in the College of the 
Bible, Professors Deweese, Jefferson, 


- 


Calhoun and Morro preach regularly, 
while the others preach occasionally. 
0) 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE 


The following student organizations 
are among the most important and ef- 
fective influences in college life, and are 
cordially supported by both Faculty and 
students. . 

“REL By Yes Vite@arAc 

The Y. M. C. A. of the College of the 
Bible fosters all Y. M. C. A. interests. 
Weekly prayer meetings are held, Study 
classes are maintained. And addresses 
are given by the best available speakers 
on all Christian training subects. The 
society co-operates with the .Student 
Volunteer Band, and aims to have a 
representative at all conventions and re- 
ligious gatherings of student workers. 


O——_—. 


VOLUNTEER BAND. 


Number of volunteers, 16. 

A lecture on Comparative Religions is 
being given each month by a member of 
the faculty. 

A study of the History of Missions is 
conducted at least once a month by three 
members of the Band to whom is as- 
signed the task of presenting the life and 
work of three missionaries selected in 
their chronological order. 

Once a month the needs of various 
mission fields are presented, each mem- 
ber of the Band reporting on the country 
in which he desires to work. 


———_ 9 — —— 


THE T. U. DAMES. 


The society of Transylvania Dames was 
organized in October, 1906. It was due to 
the realization of the fact that there was 
need for a closer relation among the wives 
of the students of the University. This 
society was organized to bring about this 
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closer relationship and to create a spirit 
of mutual interest. The object is purely 
social, The semi-annual receptions, at 
which the Dames entertain their hus- 
bands and the Faculty, are the only 
events of special importance aside from 
the regular meeting on the first Thurs- 
day of each month. 


o—--— 


THE THEOSEBIAN LITERARY SO- 
CIETY. 


The Theosebian Literary Society is an 
organization for the female students of 
the College of the Bible and also the 
wives of students. 

Very likely the ministers’ wives will 
be called upon to lead in various organi- 
zations of the Church and to participate 
in literary clubs, etc. 


To meet the need for-training of such 
kinds this society exists. It gives this 
training and also.in conducting the busi- 
ness of such organizations. “Experience 
is the best teacher” and “practice makes 
perfect.” 

For these reasons, every dame who 
has the opportunity should take advan- 
tage of this work. 

The present membership of the ‘so- 
ciety is twenty. Others will be wel- 
comed very warmly by the society. 


O-——— 


THE PHILOTHEAN LITERARY SO- 
CLETY. 

Philothea has entered upon what 
promises to be a most successful year’s 
- work. Most of the old members are 

back and eleven new men have been 

admitted, totaling thirty-six active work- 
ers. The constitution has been revised 
and. the new edition is soon to go to 
_ press. A strong debating team has been 
chosen, the orator for February 22d 
has been selected and one successful 
open session has’ been given and the 
regular society work is of a high order. 


PHILEUSEBIA — ANOTHER SOCI- 
ETY FOR MEN IN THE COL- 
LEGE OF THE BIBLE. 


This year’s first meeting of Phileu- 
sebia found her forces considerably 
weakened, due principally to the change 
in schedule, which necessitated holding 
our weekly meetings on Monday even- 
ings, thereby making it impossible for 
many of our men who preach to attend. 
This deficiency, however, has been more | 
than made up by the renewed energy of 
the old members and especially by the 
new, who have shown a willingness to 
work that is indeed gratifying. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the work so far is the careful prepara- 
tion each student is giving to the part 
assigned him. This has resulted in a 
higher standard of work than has. ex- 
isted heretofore. 

The attendance is remarkably good, 
and the outlook for Phileusebia is most 
gratifying. 

pate Sh oe AN 
BOCAS: 

The lecture by Edgar DeWitt Jones 
of Bloomington, Ill, on “The Preacher 
as a Literary Man,” was highly interest- 
ing, and greatly enjoyed by all who 
heard him. 


O 
The students attending the College of 
the Bible chapel subscribed more than 
the amount asked of them for the Liy- 
Link Fund. The giving was enthusiastic. 
——o 
The Union Thanksgiving service for 
all our churches in Lexington, held in 
the Broadway Church was largely at- 
tended by our students.. This speaks 
well for the student body. 
O 
Bro. W. R. Warren of the Christian 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., is to de- 
liver on the night of December 8 the 
next regular lecture in our College of 
the Bible course. 


LEVEL 
ONE 


a 
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It has been thought well to devote the 
present issue of the Bulletin to a state- 
ment of some particulars in which 
several departments of the Bible College 
contribute to the preparation of young 
men for effective Christian ministry. 

—o 


CHAIR OF BIBLE SCHOOL 
PEDAGOGY 


The foundation of our religious ills 
has been the failure of the Church to 
develop and utilize its members. Those 
who believe in the Sunday School as the 
chief opportunity for correcting this 
mistake rejoice in its achievements and 
prospects without making it the rival of 
any other agency. 


Leaders~and pioneers are needed to 
maintain and advance the present stand- 
ards of Sunday School work. An-ade- 
quate number of these cannot be had 
without systematic training. ~ Students 
of the Church’s practical problems de- 
clare that the local minister must be the 
chief factor in the development of local 
workers. 


While a few preachers are in this edu- 
cational work by local coercion, many 
others have discovered in it their pe- 
culiar and inspiring usefulness. These 
also find that the study of the Bible, the 
pupil, and their own methods which 
this work requires is the steady and 
sure means of their self-improvement 

Such ministers, enlightened laymen. 
churches and Sunday Schools have heed- 
ed our State Bible School Board and 
endowed the above named chair. They 
demand that students for the ministry 


about Bible schools and the training of 
its officers and teachers. 

Leaders in State and national organ- 
ized work are in demand and those wh« 
anticipate such labors should do pre- 
paratory work. Candidates for the min- 
istry must heed the voices which now 
demand their equipment for educational 
efficiency and not reject for themselves 
the wisdom of the experienced. With 
enthusiasm they should anticipate the 
larger tasks and opportunities of the 
future, and prepare adequately for them 

For such preparation the College of 
the Bible offers the following advan- 
tages: 

First, a well endowed chair of Bible 
School Pedagogy, which -furnishes in- 
struction five hours a week for one col- 
lege year. Already some additional work 
is being done. 

Secondly, two 
helpful books. 

Thirdly, a Sunday School exhibit or 
collection of all kinds of materials 
which may be bought for the Sunday 
School. The department of Bible Schoo’ 
Pedagogy occupies two rooms on_ thi 
third floor of the College building. 

Fourthly, many Sunday Schools in the 
city, good, bad, and indifferent; also 
popular Bible classes during the week 
In these the students may learn much in 


libraries with mam 


the most practical ways. Such work 
is of prime importance. 
Fifthly, the amount of instruction 


which the College gives in the history 
and doctrines of the Bible. The man 
who preaches and who also oversees and 
guides the educational work of a con- 
gregation must know more and know it 


shall be taught the best that is known more thoroughly than a mere exhorter. 


< 


ms 
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CHRISTIAN MINISTRIES OR VOCAL 
EXPRESSION 


The importance to the preacher of a 
good delivery is hard to overestimate. 
Next to knowing what to say, he needs to 
know how to say it. Nature provides 
the elements of this science, as she does 
of all sciences, but it is just as wise to 
leave the development of the element 
of any other science wholly to nature 
as it is to leave the elements of expres- 
sion wholly to nature. These elements 
need to be developed in accordance wit! 
the principles of nature governing ther 
A point which needs to be insisted upon 
is that there is a science of expression, 
subject to just as definite natural laws 
as in any other science. A danger to be 
euarded against in the development of 
the powers of expression is the substi- 
tution of mechanical or imitation meth- 
ods for the normal method. Few other 
sciences furnish more frequent oppor- 
tunities for their application than does 
the science of expression. For the 
science of expression is just as applica- 
ble to private conversation or reading as 
it is to public speaking and public read- 
ing. God has given the average human 
being four means of making known his 
thoughts, feelings and purposes. They 
are tone, words, facial expression and 
gesture. Tone and facial expression are 
purely natural gifts. Words and ges- 
tures have to be learned. And all four 
may be developed wonderfully by proper 
training. He who is lacking in any one 
of the four is to that extent hampered 
in his expression. The art of expression 
is simply the application of the natural 
principles of expression to the work of 
making known one’s thoughts feelings 
and purposes through the four means 
just mentioned. Significant tones, fit- 
ting words, appropriate facial expres- 
sions and correct gestures make one’s 
delivery pleasing. And a pleasing de- 
livery brings success where often the 
-absence of it would mean failure. A 
high degree of development in the art 


of expression ‘can not be attained in a 
few days or even a few months. Neither 
does a knowledye of the principles of the 
science make one proficient in expres- 
sion any more than a knowledge of the 
principles of music-makes one a skillful 
performer on the piano. After the prin- 
ciples have been learned theoretically. 
there comes the patient practice which 
alone will bring skill. It is just here 
that so many fail. -Neither will blind 
practice without a knowledge of the 
principles and guidance by them bring 
satisfactory results. The ideal method 
of development is first-learn the prin- 
ciples governing the science of expres- 
sion then apply these principles in pa= 
tient practice. Improvement will be sure 
to follow where this method is followed. 
The average person can by faithful study 
and practice acquire a pleasing manner 
of expression and it is doubtful whether 
an equal amount of work along any 
other line will yield more beneficial 
results. 


—_—Q— 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


From the earliest days of the College 
of the Bible considerable importance ‘has 
been placed upon this branch of study. 
The College’s first president not only 
taught a class in this subject, but pre- 
pared a text book which was long used 
in the college class rooms. Changed 
conditions and the expansion of the col- 
lege course necessitated the adoption of 
a method somewhat different from that 
followed by President Milligan in his 
Scheme of Redemption. There® is no 
book which in the judgment of the fac- 
ulty adequately covers the ground in 
such a reasonable compass that it is 
practicable to use it as a text book. At 
the present time instruction in this most 
vital topic is given to the students of the 
College of the Bible by lectures with the 
assignment of prescribed reading on cer- 
tain topics. The class meets four times 
per week and the course runs through- 
out the entire year, 
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The pioneers of our movement dis- 
carded along with many other terms of 
a similar nature the word theology. This 
was objected to because it was not a 
Bible term and because especially the 
science of theology was overloaded with 
many conceptions and methods which 
were far removed from the simplicity 
of scriptural teaching. By theology was 
then denoted systematic or dogmatic 
theology. In most seminaries and col- 
leges where preachers are trained today 
there are two and in some cases three 
distinct disciplines which bear the name 
of theology. In past times it was known 
as the queen of the sciences because it 
gathered up for its wse the truths estab- 
lished by all others. It is a systematic 
effort to set forth the whole truth con- 
cerning God and his relationship to the 
world. It makes use particularly of the 
results of three separate investigations. 
One of these is the philosophical con- 
ception of the universe and the relation 
of God to it. A second is the Biblical 
teaching on this same subject, and a 
third is the. historical development of 
the Bible teaching and the inferences 
which have been drawn from this teach- 
ing as they have taken shape in the 
creeds and symbols of the churches. 
The College of the Bible offers instruc- 
~ tion in each of these three lines of in- 

vestigation though no course is offered 

corresponding to that which in most in- 
stitutions is called systematic theology. 

One of the main tasks in Church His- 

tory is to teach the development of the 

leading historic doctrines as they~ have 
enlarged or altered through the cen- 
turies. This subject bears a very close 
and vital relationship to Christian Doc- 
trine.. No man can thoroughly under- 
stand the doctrinal position held by any 
group of men today unless he knows 
something of the history of doctrine 
-and the Church. The course in Chris- 
tian Doctrine mentioned above is an 
effort to set forth the scriptural teach- 


ing on all of the great doctrines. The 
‘effort is to divorce it from all present _ 


day philosophical and dogmatic theories 
and to grasp its teaching in the light of 
its own times and conceptions. It is not 
an effort to understand the Bible as 
viewed through some present day philo- 
sophical system, but to understand it as 
its writers themselves meant it to 
be understood. ‘Every effort is made to 
understand God and His world as they 
understand them. This is an essential 
prerequisite to the understanding of 
Christian Doctrine as it should be ap- 
plied to the world of today. 


1) : 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY 


The duties of the Christian minister 
are more manifest and more arduous to- 
day than ever before. The importance 
of his duties and the terrible difficulty of 
effectively discharging them are increas- 
ing with the complexity and constitution 
of the controlling factors in the individ- 
ual and social life which he is to purify 
and perfect by his ministry. His quali- 
fications for the work of the ministry 
should be correspondingly compre- 
hénsive and thorough. Perhaps one of 
the very first and best of these qualifica- 
tions is the humbling realization of the 
greatness and the difficulty of_the task, 
as he honestly and carefully examines 
himself to see whether he is or may pos- 
sibly become sufficient for these things. 
Probably a no less fundamental and im- 
portant requisite for an efficient minister . 
is the willingness to give himself wholly 
to the work, to make it his vocation, and 
not an avocation. He should be earnest- 
ly desirous of improving every oppor- 
tunity.to train himself into the highest 
possible excellence. He should feel that 
if the Lord has need of him, it is the 
need of him at his best, and that his 
possible best is the least that he should 
offer for his Master’s service. He will 
surely find that the widest and most ex- 
act knowledge, the broadest and best 
culture and the finest skill of which he 
is capable will be needed for the accom- 
plishment of the work that awaits him, 
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as preacher, as pastor, as leader in the 
worship and the work of the church. 
The ministry is not different in this re- 
spect from other vocations. Art, litera- 
ture, law, medicine, are rigorous and un- 
compromising in the demands which 
each makes of its devotees. So we may 
hope for the highest achievements in 
these vocations ‘apart from the highest 
qualifications and the most faithful, 
service. Nor should anyone expect to 
attain eminence or efficiency in the min- 
istry without the requisite talents, train- 
ing and consecration. 

Een 


SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION 


We are told that the returned exiles 
asked that the law might be given to 
them. Ezra made arrangements for a 
mass-meeting to comply with this re- 
quest by selecting able men who “gave 
the sense so that the people understood 
the reading.” Our Lord after teaching 
in parables asked the disciples, “Have 
ye understood all these things? They 
say unto him, Yea. And he said unto 
them, Therefore every scribe who hath 
-been made a disciple (instructed) to 
the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
man that is a householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new 
and old.’ The Master here points out 
that teachers chosen~for leadership in 
the Kingdom must be able to present 
things already known so as to bring 
them home to the conscience of hearers 
and to set forth also new truths which 
they learn from the Word. Peter called 
to mind for the benefit of his readers 
what they had previously heard and 
also gave new revelations. 

Hearers often come from Church 
complaining that they did not under- 
stand the preacher’s explanation of the 
scriptures. This, it must be confessed, 
is even yet too often a merited criticism 
of preachers. This reproach ought to 
cease. Leaders of religious thought so 
fully realize this need that every train- 
ing school for ministers has a place as- 


signed in its course for the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures. Hermenentics 
and Exegesis get a large share of time 
from the best trained scholars in the 
churches. The Hebrew and Greek scrip- 
tures received for generations the at- 
tention of scholars in charge of this 
part of the young minister’s education. 
Happily the Scriptures are now studied 
also in the translations used by the peo- 
ple to whom the seminary graduate goes 
on leaving college, 

What part does the science of inter- 
pretation have in the work of the min- 
ister? Most people understand that in- 
terpretation is an essential element in 
his entiré™life service. Granted this, 
what part has this study in his prepara- 
tion for the ministry? Much in many 
a way. His course includes a. sys- 
tematic arrangement of the Bible teach- 
ing about God, about sin, about redemp- 
tion and other important items. The 
materials for this vital study must be 
gathered by the hand of exegesis— 
sound interpretation of the scriptures. 
The preparation of sermons, the wor- 
ship and work of the Church must find 
Biblical material through the aid of 
exegesis. The entire harvest of Bible 
knowledge must come through interpre- 
tation. It is an indispensable study for 
the mjnister. 

How shall one get the greatest good 
out of the study of the science of inter- 
pretation? Prepare for it. Where 
practicable get a college literary course, 
before taking up this study. Master 
particularly the college course in En- 
glish and study the principles of thought 
and expression in psychology and 
logic. Without these studies no student 
can get any very satisfactory grasp of 
interpretation as a mental equipment for 
the life-long task. Professors of 
exegesis rejoice when well prepared 
men enter their classes. 
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JOHN WILLIAM McGARVEY AS PROFESSOR AND 
PRESIDENT. 


In 1865 John William McGarvey was elected Professor of Sacred History — 
in what was then the College of the Bible of Kentucky University. Upon the 
organization of the College of the Bible as a separate institution in 1875 he 
took the same position in it which he had held in the former institution, In 
1895, upon the resignation of President Robert Graham, Prof. McGarvey was 
chosen President of the. College of the Bible, which position he held continu- 
ously until the day of his death, October 6, 1911. 

His accession to the presi ones did not interrupt his work as a professor. 
He continued to teach until up to within less than a year of his death. Owing 
to the increasing infirmities of age, his work as a teacher and executive was 
lightened very much by the younger members of the faculty within the last 
years of his life. At the beginning of the session of 1910 he voluntarily relin- 
quished his two classes in secred history to Prof. H. L. Calhoun, continuing to 
teach only one class, viz., the class in Old Testament Prophecy; this class also 
he gave up at the end of the first semester of 1910. The executive duties which 
had been discharged by him until the beginning of the session of 1910 were 
gradually transferred almost wholly to the dean of the faculty of the College 
of the Bible so that for the last year of his life he retained only a very general 
oversight of the work of the college. He realized fully that his work in the 
college must be entrusted to other hands at some time and with that rare good 
sense and practical wisdom which were so characteristic of the man, he made 
the transfer while he was yet living so that when the day of his death came his 
departure caused not the slightest change in the general work of the college. 
He had so perfectly set his house in order that his passing from the work in 
the college was accomplished without a jar to the working of the machinery of 
the school. The general condition of the College of the Bible was never bet- 
ter than it is this year, and its prospects for the future are full of promise. 
While the members of the faculty will sadly miss the wise counsel and fatherly 
advice of our departed president, they are glad to believe that, in harmony 
with the most earnest wishes and pravers of our chief, the school will con- — 
tinue to grow in efficiency and usefulness with even greater rapidity than it 
has done in the past. 

As a teacher Prof. McGarvey was characterized by the prorandne and 
clearness of his thinking. He had the happy faculty possessed by all truly great 
men of stating great truths in simple and lucid language. He impressed his 
pupils always with the thought that he sought only the truth and that he and 
‘they must follow that at all hazards. He was never boisterous—nor domineer- 
ing—neither was he hesitant, nor compromising. Calm and self- -possessed at all 
times, he pursued without fear or favor the line of his investigation, rejoicing 
always at every acquisition of new truth. It is doubtful if any man ever lived 
who had a better knowledge of the English Bible than he. As an executive he 
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was always prompt, orderly and efficient. No important matter was ever neg- 
lected. He always found time for every detail, and yet he never seemed to be 
hurried nor worried over the multiplicity of his duties. He leaves behind him 
a blessed memory and an example which will inspire us all to heroic endeavor. 


Rest in peace, Oh Christian warrior— 
Then the victor’s crown at last; 

Sweetly rest, Oh sainted warrior— 
Earth’s fierce conflict is past. 


Calm thy sleep, Oh gallant warrior, 
Duty thou hast nobly done, 
And the praise of our great Captain 
Truly thou hast nobly won. 
HALL LAURIE CALHOUN, 
Dean of the College of the Bible. 


JOHN W. McGARVEY AS A CHURCH MEMBER. 
Henry J. LUNGER. 


Men and women who have been members of Chestnut Street Christian 
Church are in all-Countries and serving the Master in many high places. This 
is in a measure true of all churches with an equal age and membership, but 
true of it to a remarkable degree. Some others of those in its membership, who 
walked with God and whose influence for good was far felt, have gone to their 
great reward, and their memory is that church's greatest treasure. Greatest 
among them, most honored, most beloved, and most lamented, is our Brother 
McGarvey, whose precious fellowship we miss because God took him to the 
fellowship of the just made perfect. 


Brother McGarvey constantly emphasized the importance of the work 
of the preacher and the teacher, the elders and the deacons, but even more the 
importance of being a church member. For him there was no churchless Chris- 
tianity. He urged all to attend church and become a member of the church; 
but merely “belonging to the church” was not enough; there must be some- 
thing more, and what that something is he illustrated with his life. In speak- 
ing to the new students who came to the College of the Bible this year, he 
urged them to become members of churches in Lexington at once, and said that 
in choosing the church which they would make their home they should choose 
the one where they could get the most good and where they could give the most 
aid and consider the latter as of the more importance. This is the rule which 
he followed and the joy and help he received from the worship, and the in- 
terest in the church of which he was a member and the success of his efforts 
in its behalf show the wisdom of the plan. 


To his brethren in the church he was cordial and loving; inquiring about 
their welfare, giving encouragement and advice, lending aid, and in every way 
strengthening the bonds of friendship and fraternity. 
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When there was work to do he was glad to bear more than his share 
of the burden. He gave liberally of his means to the support of the church, 
and that without being urged to do so; on the contrary, he would keep asking 
about the financial conditions of the church and offering to do more if there 
was need, No call for preaching or other good work came unheeded by him, 

As to his church attendance, his regularity and punctuality were remark- 
able. There had to be serious hindrances indeed to keep him from the meet- 
ings. And on entering the church he went immediately to his place and for him 
the worship began then. Usually he would take his hymn book and read a hymn 
and would continue in reading and meditation until after the regular services 
began. Then he would enter heartily into the exercises of the hour. He sang 
little, but enjoyed the songs, especially if they were hymns of real merit. ° 

An eloquent listener is a great aid to the preacher, and in this Brother 
McGarvey excelled. - His hearing was so poor that in large assemblies, or 
anywhere that he did not have his. device with him, he could not hear the 
speaker at all. “Then,” said he to me once, “all I get is the gestures, and they 
are ustially more amusing than edifying.” But.in his home church he could 
follow at least the main subjects of the sermon, while his face showed his 
interest and his thoughtfulness. After I began preaching at Chestnut Street, 
I soon learned how much his presence helped me, and when he was absent | 
missed his keen appreciation, his kindly criticism, his warm handshake, and his 
genial smile. His attitude throughout the service was very devotional—God 
was very near, verydear, very real. 

To him the Lord’s Supper was very important and he was earnest in 
trying to retain its+prinutive simplicity and orderliness. It was in this con- 
nection that one of his fine characteristics showed itself most distinctly. I re- 
member asking him once whether he were an officer of the Chestnut Street 
Church, and he answered, with that twinkle in his eye that showed that he ap- 
preciated the humor cf the answer, “No, not an officer, just a high private.” 
And so, when it came to the Lord’s Supper, though he generally conducted the 
ordinance, he never went to the table until by word or gesture he was in- 
vited to de so by one of the officers. 


His talks at the beginning of the Lord’s Supper were edifying, spiritual, 
and withal practical; they were filled with teaching, exhortation, and encour- 
agement, and were of such a devotional character as to prepare the heart for 
the ordinance itself. 


But, though he was so loved and admired by all, though he did so much 
for and in the church, and though he was so highly honored by the brother- 
hood and the world, these things did not spoil him, So in the church he was 


only a member among members, but such a member! So loving, so humble, 
so devout, so faithful, so sincere. 


In his going the officers of the church have lost a wise counsellor and 
helper; the members have lost a beloved brother and leader; and the church 
has lost from its membership one of the few of his generation who had so 
good a right to be called great, and the beauty of whose life, the greatness 


of whose soul, and the sweetness of whose fellowship endeared him to all. 


But there remains a memory which will always be for it a priceless possession, 


OS ee 
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PRESIDENT McGARVEY AS AUTHOR. 
B. C. DEWEESE. 


For about sixty years he wrote for the press as editor of “The Apostolic. 
Times,” weekly Sunday school lessons, geographical notes for S. S, Annuals, 
and for eighteen years he conducted the department of Biblical Criticism in the 
Christian Standard. Everything written in these publications was carefully 


prepared and always with the aim to set forth Scripture teaching on the sub- 
jects considered. 


As an author of books he wrote to meet popular needs and specialized 
also in the field of Biblical Criticism. His popular works were Lands of the 
Bible, Commentaries on Matthew and Mark and Acts. The second named was 
the first of a series in the New Testament planned by the Disciples of Christ, 
but never completed. His book on Acts was published in 1864, when he was 
but thirty-four. The demand for it was immediate, and it was of value to 
young preachers and intelligent church workers. Reading it also won many 
souls to Christ. After twenty-nine years it was re-written. In both forms it 
was re-printed frequently. Forty-eight years is a long life of usefulness in 
our time for a commentary. James Hastings, the great encyclopedia maker, in 
a review of the re-written edition said he would keep it on his study-table for 
constant reference. 


“Lands of the Bible’? was the most popular of his books. More than 
eighteen thousand copies have been sold and it is still in demand. It -has 
been widely used as a text-book for ministerial students. President John A. 
Broadus, a most competent judge of books in the field, wrote to me: “Your 
Professor McGarvey has written the best single volume in print on Palestine.” 


President McGarvey’s latest, most carefully considered, and strongest 
work has been done on the subject of Biblical criticism. His volumn of essays 
and notes reprinted from what he wrote for the Christian Standard give good 
illustration of his popular method in dealing with the subject. His “Jesus and 
Jonah” he wrote to refute the view, common to advanced critics, that Jesus 
was not at all an authority on the authorship and reliability of the Old Testa- 
ment. This opinion aroused his.indignation.and his spirit rose to oppose and 
expose its error. “The Authorship of Deuteronomy” received more of. his 
thoughtful study by far than did any other work by his hand. For forty years 
he had studied the question in the writings of the advanced higher critics. He 
knew their. views better than most of the leading writers of that school did. He 
studied the Bible to see if these claims were true. Satisfying himself that they 
were false, he chose to refute them by testing them as applied by these critics 
to the authorship of Deuteronomy. This effort he considered his best work and 
gave it his best mental effort. Space limits prevent fuller notice and exclude 
the mention of other titles. 


Every book written by him was written to explain or defend the Bible. 
He always sought the ablest writers against it for his attack. His knowledge 
of the facts, their logical arrangement, and his exceptional clearness in pre- 
senting them in the people’s vocabulary made him an able controversialist. A 
long life, fidelity to his convictions, hard study, service of the church, and 
a reverence and love for God’s' Word made him a great power and a choice 
spirit. 
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FROM THE RECORDS OF THE FACULTY. 


The faculty of the College of the Bible feel the death of their venerable 
and beloved President, John W. McGarvey, as a most painful personal bereave- 
ment, and account it as an immeasurable and irreparable loss to our College. 

In all his official and personal relations with us he was ever so consid- 
erate, sympathetic, and generous as to win not only our confidence and esteem, 
but also our warm and abiding affection. We shall sorely miss his genial 
presence, wise counsel, and inspiring leadership. 

For nearly half a century he gave himself in unstinted devotion to the 
founding and fostering of the College of the Bible, and to his heroic sacrifice 
and efficient service is due a large measure of its present greatness and pros- 
perity. The ideal which he ever cherished for this beloved institution, and to 
the realization of which he consecrated all his power, was that it might become 
the best and greatest institution in the world for preperation oe the ministry 
of the Word of God. 

With the bereaved family and with all the relatives and friends we deeply 
sympathize in the loss sustained by the departure of this great and good man. 


PRESIDENT J. W. McGARVEY AS A MAN. 


Perhaps President McGarvey was most widely known as a defender of 
the faith, because in most of his published writings he appeared always and 
only as one contending earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. For this work he was well prepared, and he devoted himself to its 
accomplishment with dauntless courage and with conspicuous ‘success. For his 
zeal and victories in this hely warfare he is widely known and highly honored 
by multitudes of believers who with him love the precious Word of God. 


But great as he was as the champion of the truth, he was greaterd still 
as its embodiment and the living exemplification of its blessedness and beauty 
in his own character and conduct. He realized that not warfare brt work is 
the ultimate condition of all true progress and prosperity, and that having won 
the right and room to live the real worth of the victory is measured by the life 
achieved in peace. And so he grew to his superior greatness by daily nourish- 
ing his soul with the word of life, by fellowship with Jesus Christ, and by com- 
munion with God and with the Holy Spirit. Those who knew him intimately 
recognized and rejoiced in this spiritual greatness most of all. His family, his 
college faculty, and his personal friends found in him in abundance “the friut 
of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long suffering. kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” 


Not as a polemic or controversialist, but as an eminent and inspiring ex- 


ample of Christian manhood in its strength and beauty will his most intimate 
friends revere his memory and mourn his loss 


S. M. JEFFERSON. 
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PRESIDENT J. W. McGARVEY AS A STUDENT. 
WiLtiIAM Francis SMITH. 


A cold has kept ex-President C. L. Loos from furnishing us an article 
on this topic. He hopes to do’so later. President McGarvey has himself pub- 
lished statements on his methods of study, hoping in this way to aid the mis- 
taken and the untaught. He considered that the resuits from such articles were 
meagre. Hence, for vears he has believed that the personal oversight of trained 
leaders is essential to the development of local teachers and students. 

His primary aim as a Biblical student was the discovery of the writer's 
thought, his whole thought, and his thought as he himself had modified it. 
He was too earnest to be content with culling. With rare powers of self-- 
repression he submerged his own thoughts and desires in his search for the 
meaning of scripture. These simple principles, though often stated and praised, 
have not prevailed extensively in the Sunday school or the pulpit. This he 
realized and deplored. A prominent attorney, who studied. the Old Testament 
for one year under Prof. McGarvey, says that the method of handling the 
matter has been worth more to him than any other undergraduate work. 

Prof. McGarvey was largely self-taught. His sticcess commends his 
methods. His firmness in maintaining his views was due to the fact that they 
were as he believed, visibly set forth in the Bible. 


Pee PURE OF THE COLLEGE OF (CHE: BIBLE: 


The death of President McGarvey. whose presence in the College of the 
Bible since its founding has been a source of so much influence and power in 
shaping the policy and conduct of the school, naturally raises the question in 
the minds of many of its friends—What about the future of the College? This 
question on their part is the outgrowth of genuine interest in the welfare 
and prosperity of the College. To the present faculty and student body and to 
the friends of the school who reside in Lexington the question does not appeal 
with so much force as to the friends of the school whe are further away and 
per consequence who are less well acquainted with the condition of affairs in 
the school. But to one and all it may be said with absolute assurance that the 
future of the College of the Bible is bright with splendid prospects. It is 
now in a very prosperous year—with a full faculty, a large student body, and 
every depariment moving with the regularity of clock work. Thanks in large 
part to the wise forethought of President McGarvey, all arrangements had 
been made for the inevitable event of his passing from our midst and so per- 
fectly had these plans heen set in operation that his death did not occasion the 
slightest change in any of the work of the school. The executive and educative 
details had all been planned so as to ge on without his active participation for 
more than a year previous to his death. Although we miss him more than 
words can tell, and though the man is gone, his work moves on with splendid 
success. It is the ardent hope of those who are left that the aim which our 
departed and highly honored President so often set before us shall be realized. 
viz., that the Coilege of the Bible shall become the greatest institution for 
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IN MEMORIAM 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE LATE PRESIDENT JOHN WILLIAM 
McGARVEY. 


By Professor Benjamin C, Deweese, at the memorial chapel service of The 
College of the Bible and Transylvania University, on March 1, 
1912, the eighty-third anniversary of the birth of 
President McGarvey. 


This service to estimate this great man’s character and services takes 
the form of a testimenial by the Faculty of The College of the Bible on 
this first day of March, which commemorates his birth in 1829. 

The life of this exceptionally useful man is rich in lessons which are 
fitted to inspire us to most worthy endeavor. It merits careful study. 
Hundreds of leaders in the Church of Christ received their training in 
large measure at his feet. To them a sketch of his life cannot fail to be 
of interest, if in any fairly adequate way it does justice to his merits. 
Moreover, there are multiplied thousands who held him in the highest 
esteem for threescore years. He stood before their mind as one of the 
ablest of teachers and staunchest defenders of the Holy Scriptures. 

Thousands of years ago these true words, “The righteous shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance,’’ went to record. There can be no rea- 
sonable ground for doubting that these words of the Bible express our 
faith with respect to the permanent place the name of President McGar- 
vey will hold in the memorv of the church. What do we know then of his 
family line, of the surroundings of his long life, and what of his own in- 
dividual traits? Of some men family stock molds the life. From some 
families we exnvect little. From others it is a matter of disgrace to son 
or daughter to bring reproach upon the good name the family has borne 
for generations. The almost fatal handicap of an evil environment is pro- 
verbially expressed in Nathaniel’s reply to Philip’s invitation to come and 
see Jesus: ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ The home of 
our Lord’s first thirty years became the name by which his foes sought to 
destroy his church. To call it ‘‘the sect of the Nazarenes” was sufficient 
to prejudice multitudes so that they did not ally themselves with his fol- 
lowers nor investigate his claims. Circumstances are usually potent to 
enoble or degrade a man. Happily for the world, some men have such 
splendid personality that in spite of bad stock and in spite of harmful 
environment, they reach the greatest eminence. They triumph over all 
obstacles. President McGarvey exhibits the union of good blood, excel- 
lent environment, and striking personality. This awakens interest in a 
study of his life, to which we turn with eager expectation for ample re- 
ward for the time and patience required. 


Family and Early School Days. 


John McGarvey, his father, emigrated from Ireland in early life. 
His wife was a Miss Thomson, of a good Bluegrass family, of Virginia 
stock. The McGarveys located in Christian County, Kentucky, where the 
husband followed mercantile pursuits until an early death left his wife a 
widow and his children fatherless. John William McGarvey, the subject 
of this memorial, was the second of the four children by this marriage. 
His mother’s sister married Dr. G. F. Saltenstall and bore him nine chil- 
dren. Later he married Mrs. McGarvey, and of this union six children 
were born. This was a unique situation under one roof, of brothers and 
sisters, step-brothers and step-sisters, with half-brothers and half-sisters, 
and all first cousins—nineteen in all. Here, indeed, was a puzzle for chil- 
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dren who wishod to learn their own kinship to other members of the house- 
hold. Doubtless, husband and wife often used the words, “‘your children,”’ 
‘my children,’ and “our children.” It is a pleasure to record that un- 
selfishness, mutual affection and mutual consideration reigned in this 
large circle in which President McGarvey grew to manhood. Dr. Salten- 
stall and his wife decided that they would be unable to sustain their united 
families in good social station in Kentucky for lack of funds. The stigma 
was placed by Societv on manual labor by white men, because of the ex- 
istence of slavery. The parents decided to go to Tazewell ‘County, Illinois, 
in 1839, near Peoria, where every child could have good farmland, and 
where all could labor without loss of social prestige. Here exceptional 
instruction was secured for the children. Professor Kellogg, an Huglish- 
man and a graduate of a British university, conducted a private school 
of good standing. President McGarvey writes in his story of his early life 
a most appreciative estimate of the superiority of Professor Kellogg’s 
work, and emphasizes the fact that by it he was thoroughly grounded in 
the elements of a e909 education. Farm labor developed a strong body 
and boyish sports supplied recreation. On his own showing the future 
president was active, agile, had temper and to spare, was mischievous, and 
was a fayorite in the home group. 


College Days. 


Tt will be fitting to say something of Dr. Saltenstall, the lad’s step- 
father, who, as became the good man, wisely planned fcr the young man’s 
future and ably carried out his program. In the spring of 1847, he took 
the young step-son at eighteen and one of his own sons to a steamboat. 
en the Illincis River, and set out by way of thai river and the Mississippi 
and Ohio for Bethany College in Virginia (now West Virginia). Stopping 
at Cincinnati he fitted out his charge with books for his entire college 
course, clothes for daily use, and a full dress suit and silk hat for specia! 
social and academic occasions. Professor John Henry Neville, the com- 
panion of his boyhood, and a life-long friend, and for years a colleague in 
Kentucky University, had preceded him to Bethany. On the morning of 
his friend’s graduation he came to young McGarvey’s room and was in 
elegant dress. Mr. McGarvey brought out his own silk hat and presented 
it to his friend. Just before his own death he wrote that he thought Pro- 
fessor Neville at that time was the most splendid specimen of physical 
- manhood, properly dressed, he ever saw. He highly rated his friend’s nat- 
ural gifts and solid learning. 

As a student, Mr. McGarvey was painstaking, diligent, striving for 
knowledge, and, July 4, 1850, graduated with first honors and delivered 
the Greek speech. He took great interest in the chapel lectures on the 
Bible delivered by Alexander Campbell. After an excellent examination 
by Mr. Campbell, he received a New Testament with his name inscribed, 
and with the words, “‘For proficiency in the sacred scriptures,” and signed 
A. Campbeli. This would doubtless be today the prized treasure of his 
preacher son, had not the disastrous fire of years ago destroyed the library 
of his father which contained this book. Who knews but that this token 
of appreciation, shown by Mr. Campbell’s act, may have given direction 
to the youns man’s career and was a sign of promise of his future emi- 
nence in the study and defense of the one book? 

‘His estimate of the great value of regular work in the college liter- 
ary society was shown by active participation in a college society, and his 
frequent appeals to his own students in later years to make the most of 
_ its privileges. 

While at college he entered the social circle on principle. He records 
that comradeship with refined young women, if not carried to such ex- 
tremes that if becomes a detriment to first-rate work as a student, is 
highly beneficial. Throughout his entire life he enjoyed the societv of 
worthy Christian women. ‘He respected them, gave them honor, and de- 
rived both pleasure and profit from this source. 

In 1848, he confessed his faith in Christ and was baptized by Pro- 
fessor Pendleton. He.was thenceforth committed to a life of service in 
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the Kingdom of God. This also he rendered with all good fidelity for 
more than sixty-three years. There is neither record nor oral tradition 
that his zeal ever grew cold till the chill of death claimed him—a life pre- 
eminently worthy of imitation by his every student. 

It may be worthy of note here that Robert Graham was his first 
teacher in Greek, and they became life-long yokemsates—co-workers for 
the ennobling of thousands of faithful young peaple. 


Further Preparation in Missouri. 


Let us enter upon a most interesting study of the life of a young man 
well equipped for a man’s work in the world. During the twelve vears 
immediately following his graduation he made his home in Missouri. Dr. 
Salienstall, the worthy step-father, had removed from Tllincis to Fayette, 
Missouri, during the college days of Mr. McGarvey. In 1852, that zood 
man, while on his way to the commencement exercises of Bethany ccllege, 
died of cholera at Marietta, Ohio. He was fully interested in the work 
done by Bethany College under the able leadership of Alexander Campbell. 
He gave $2,500 to its funds while he lived, and bequeathed to it a child’s 
portion of his estate. He was always esteemed as a father by his distin- 
guished step-son, who cherished his memory. 

Mr. McGarvey, immediately after graduating, established a private 
school for boys at Fayette, which he continued for one year. This year 
in Fayette was the beginning of a thorough course of preparation for what 
became his chief life task, and was continued twelve years in Fayette and 
in Dover, Missouri. In Fayette he met Miss Otway Anna Hicks, whom he 
married in 1853, and wha followed him to the home eternal within a few 
weeks after his death. Early in this period he conscientiously decided 
that he would find his greatest happiness and usefulness in devoting him- 
self for life to the service of the church. His ordination to the ministry 
followed in 1851. He served the Fayette church as minister until 1858. 
He organized at Dover a school which was continued with marked success 
for years. Here he devoted large portions of his time to teaching. 'These 
were years of great activity. .He purchased the best commentaries on the 
Seriptures then within reach, and used them with great zeal and profit. 
For years this was his chief task. Little did he or his friends see that this 
was divinely guided preparation for the magnificent service he rendered 
to Biblical learning. Evangelistic services, public discussions, of which 
he held five, gave him full command of himself and raised very high ex- 
pectations. We see clearly that when he had fairly entered his thirties his 
life justified the reputation accorded him by his brethren. 


Lexington Career: Ministerial Labors. 


In 1862, the old Main Street Christian Church, of this city, called him 
to its pulpit. From that date till October 6, 1911, he resided in Lexing- 
ton. For this Lexingtor career of more than forty-nine years he came 
well fitted by natural gifts, good college training, and years of special 
study. Here he met his opportunity. He found his orbit. As true as is 
the needle to the pole he loyally and royally pursued his long and great 
life work. 'To this I must now direct your special attention. hee 

He entered service in Lexington as a minister of Christ. ‘ Wittingly 
then does Mr. McGarvey’s ministerial life receive its tribute. His services 
ag minister in Lexington fell into two periods. He continued with the 
Main Street Church from 1862 to 1869, when the Broadway Christian 
Church was organized. Of this congregation he was chosen minister and 
remained in its service until 1881. The congregation had become so large 
by that date that his double duty as minister and full professor in The 
College of the Bible justified him in resigning the pulpit. Fer seventeen 
years longer he continued regular preaching, but labored for large coun- 
try churches, where shepherding the flock was not so exacting as it had 
become in the larger city church. as 

His sermons were always carefully prepared. As a minister he was 
a favorite in Lexington. His congregatiens. were attentive. He under- 
stood how to make good sermons. They were always biblical, practical, 
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and so varied that his people learned the vital truth in (Christ. His out- 
lines of their thought were remarkably clear, logical, forcibly spoken, and 
closed with well considered appeals to his hearers for full submission to 
Jesus as Lord, and for fidelity in his service. Many hearers were con- 
vinced by his presentation of the claims of Christ and “‘were baptized both 
men and women.” Seldom were his Sunday services closed without visible 
proof of their efficiency. 

As a leader in church life he ranked high. He filled the pulpit of 
leading churches. His congregations were always large and liberal and 
loyal. Both of his Lexington charges soon outgrew the capacity of their 
church homes. His care cf his church flock was notably successful. The 
sick were visited, the indifferent warned and exhorted, and the erring 
faithfully rebuked with all long-suffering and teaching. His warm heart 
and genial nature closely attached his people to him. His friends were 
numerous, and any man could well be thankful for friends of such high 
character. 

When he became a hearer regularly, under the ministry of others, 
even after increasing deafness made it next to impossible for him to fol- 
low the speaker, he would give his cordial approval by the closest atten- 
tion. He was never listless, and his preacher was always conscious that 
he had President McGarvey’s confidence and support. ‘What a help this 
was to his minister! 


Executive Abilities 


As an executive officer in great enterprises he was quite successful. 
For more than forty years he was a member of the Kentucky Christian 
Missionary Board. For many vears he was its chairman. The great suc- 
cess of this interest-and the eminence it lias attained among our state or- 
ganizations are largely due to his special interest, wise counsel, and con- 
stant and liberal financial support. For most of his college life he was an 
officer of the Kentucky ‘Christian Education Society, which by its financial 
help has made possible the education of hundreds of men for the Chris- 
tian ministry. He became convinced that far too large a sum of the so- 
ciety’s income was expended for the salaries of officers. His efforts abol-+ 
ished this abuse, and for many years he personally conducted the financial 
management of its affairs gratuitously. 

His protracted membership on the Board of Hocker College. now 
Hamilton College, proved beneficial because of his customary zeal, sound 
judgment, punctual attention, and influence of his name as a managing 
official, with Disciples who had daughters to be trained. That Brother 
McGarvey was on its board was sufficient reason to settle the choice of 
Hamilton as the school home of their daughters for people far and near 
Next to the good presidents, who directed the literary destinies of the col- 
lege, President McGarvey received marked tokens of welcome about the 
college. His presence was a benediction. 

About a vear before his death he ceased his active services as pro: 
fessor He said to us in Milligan Chapel in The College of the Bible, whera 
his coming was ever a delight to us all, “You must expect to see me about 
the college as long as I live.”’ Most of our college community and other 
citizens living on North Broadway have seen his pathetic figure leaning 
against a telephone pole to secure the needed rest that he might reach his 
beloved college. In coming days, when people ask for reminiscences of 
the old soldier of Christ, this proof of his undying interest in the pride 
of his life will not be forgotten. 

His assistance in the financial direction of the congregations which 
he served, by his liberal contributions, his sermons aimed to lay upon the 
hearts of the members of his flock their Christian duty in the support of 
the Gospel, enforced ‘by earnest exhortation and entreaty, did much to give 
to those churches their enviable reputation for liberality. 

The success of our organized National Missionary interests was very 
near his heart. He was well informed respecting these large and varied 
enterprises. His interest and approval greatly cheered the presidents and 
secretaries of these societies. In later years his occasional appearances on 
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programs at our National ‘Church Conventions were highly appreciated. 
He was a conspicuous figure at our Centennial Convention at Pittsburg in 
1909. It was also one of his happiest experiences, In the love and esteem 
of his brethren he came to his own on this occasion. At fourscore then, 
the ripened sheaf was the best symbol of his life. 


His presidency of the Claude Garth Educational Society was the last 
in the order of time of his executive services. He was the personal friend 
and trusted advisor of that man who so splendidly endowed that society, 
which will do so much for 2 higher education of the ministry. To act as 
president of this society was to him a labor of love. 


By far his greatest suecess in executive skill was his part with able 
associates in the management of The College of the Bible. Robert Milli- 
gan, the first president of Kentucky University after its organization at 
Harrodsburg, came to Lexington in 1865. Transylvania was merged with 
Kentucky University because of the signs of premise for a great future 
given by this new institution, which has just been organized on the older 
foundation, Bacon College. Mr. McGarvey had been three vears as min- 
ister at the Main Street Church. His excellent reputation before coming 
to Lexington, and his nctable success for three years in his pulpit here, 
led President Milligan to associate himself with the young minister, and 
with Professor Joseph Desha Pickett in a faculty for The College of the 
Bible, waich was organized after the university was re-established in its 
new home. After several years of successful work, difference about the 
management of the affairs of the university led to strife and strong feel- 
ing. This might have heen adjusted peacefully, but an indiscreet partisan 
of the other group made in print the serious charge that Professor Me- 
Garvey was the leader of a conspiracy to rid the university of its Regent. 
This precipitated open strife and the Executive Committee of the univer- 
sity dismissed President McGarvey. On his appeal to the Curators, thev 
sustained the action of the Executive Committee. Professor I. B. Grubbs 
was then minister of the Chestnut and Floyd ‘Street ‘Church in Louisville. 
He addressed an open letter to our churches in Kentucky, which was pub- 
lished in the Courier-Journal. He called upon them to send to the Cura- 
tors of the University a strong protest against Professor McGarvey’s dis- 
missal, a demand for his immediate reinstatement, and the abolishing of 
the regency of the University. Scores of leading churches in the State took 
prompt action. 'The unwisdom of his dismissal became so apparent that 
the Curators resolved to ask the Kentucky Christian Education Society to 
nominate a man for his vacant chair. The officials of the society met and 
acted at once. They nominated him for his old place. The University 
ratified the nomination, and, within less than a year, Professor (McGarvey 
was back in the place where he had so fully established himself as an able, 
safe, and conscientious teacher of God’s word. Students who left when 
he was dismissed returned, and The College of the Bible began a new 
career of prosperity. Within a rather brief period the University sus- 
pended the College on the plea that the income was no longer adequate to 
meet the burden of its support. ‘So ended the story of the first College of 
the Bible. 


With Robert Graham, who had succeeded the lamented Robert Mil- 
ligan, and Professor I. B. Grubbs, now the sole survivor cf that group, he 
planned at once the organization of a new College of the Bible, independ- 
ent of the University. In the autumn of the same year its classes ‘were 
taught in the basement of the old Main Street Church. The professors 
served for a pittance, but made heroic efforts to secure money for build- 
ings and endowment. This was a time for testing men. Time, money, 
and personal sacrifice went into the new enterprise. Professor McGarvey 
gave his best energies to this task. How great was his influence present 
conditions fully show. After the first year, in a church basement, the 
Curators in fine Christian spirit gratuitously offered class rooms and other 
buildings to the new college. In grateful recognition of this courtesy, the 
two dinstitutions did their work on this campus. Harmony, co-operation, 
and zeal in training the young characterized their joint labor. In this way 
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was closed forever a period of alienation which is now a memory, but it 
is an exhortation to study the things which make for peace. 

In 1895, Professor McGarvey succeeded Robert Graham as President, 
and filled that office until October 6, 1911. His executive labors were dis- 
charged with remarkable promptness, wisdom, zeal, and tact. In the 
nomination of members for the faculty, he consulted his colleagues, made 
special efforts to see that the man had good character, was intellectually 
trained, was intelligently loyal to the teachings of the Scriptures, and 
open-minded to the discovery of new truth. We would have none of that 
eraze for novelty which is the bane of so many minds in this age of mental 
fermentation. When the new man was installed, he treated him with most 
inspiring confidence. Not once in the sixteen years of his presidency did 
alienation of feeling, criticism that hurt, or any other thing arise to mar 
the peace of our fellowship. He decided that his faculty was worthy and 
urged every member to work out the problems of his department as his 
best judgment dictated. Life-long observation of college men justifies me, 
I think, in saying that-I have never known a president whose faculty en- 
joyed a larger independence. This is academic freedoin. I venture to 
add for my colleagues, that I have never known another faculty where 
personal independence was more marked. They buy the truth and are free 
indeed. Pleasant, affable, approachable, courteous and sympathetic, we 
always found our President to be. He took us at our best and helped us 
to reach higher things. The memory of his fellowship is to us delightful, 
and will always be cherished as a most enjoyable and inspiring experience: 


His Writings. 


Let us consider his literary output. He was editor with able asso- 
ciates, Robert Graham, M. EH. Lard, L. B. Wilkes, and Dr. W. Hopson, of 
the Apostolic ‘Times, published for years in this city. His colleagues rated 
his editorial work as very valuable, and he was a leading spirit in furth- 
ering the interests of the paper by what he wrote and by remarkably good 
advice in its business management. 

He wrote constantly for our periodical literature. He wrote seven 
valuable discussions of important themes within two years for the quar- 
terly edited by the distinguished ‘Moses E. Lard Helps for Sunday 
Schools he prepared regularly ‘with great care and delight. For eighteen 
years he conducted for our most widely read religious journal a depart- 
ment every week on “Biblical Criticism,’ which he and many others 
thought rendered invaluable service in the defense of the Bible against a 
pretentious, but unwarranted, method of attack. To this long continued 
task he devoted careful and exacting labor. Selections from this depart- 
ment constitute his last published volume, Biblical ‘Criticism. 

‘His books, of which there were many, were, without exception, de- 
voted to the explanation and defense of the Scriptures. When he became 
professor in The College of the Bible, he prepared four yolumes of ‘‘Clasg 
Notes,’’ embracing all the histerical materials contained in the Bible. As 
soon as written he began the careful revision of these text-books. Volume 
one was revised within one year, and then followed a revision of volumes 
two, three, and four, giving a year to each. Then he took up volume one 
again. This process ‘the continued for twenty-eight years, till every volume 
had passed seven times under his closest critical scrutiny. 'These manu- 
script volumes were then printed. Here is a lesson which ought to cure 
indolent habits in any student. His success as a Master teacher was won 
by his wise use of his “Class Notes.’ Further, he always went before his 
classes after careful preparation, because he thought it unworthy in him 
to ask pupils to drink from a stagnant pool. 

In 1864, his Commentary on Acts appeared, after years devoted to 
the study of the history of the Apostolic Church. Twenty-nine years later 
he rewrote the book. Its sale has been continuous for forty-eight years— 
a very long life for a commentary in our day. James Hastings, editor of 
great religious encyclopedias, in a personal review said that he should 
keep it on his study table for constant reference. A “Commentary on 
Matthew and Mark,” the first volume of a series projected by the Disciples 
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of Christ, but never finished, was written for the povular exposition of the 
books assigned to him. It has not attained the great favor accorded to his 
work on Acts of the Apostles, but has been esteemed by many. A volume 
of sermons preached in Louisville, Kentucky, and stenographically re- 
ported, contains a variety of subjects of vital interest on which he had 
long reflected. Their value is high. 

His most popular work was “Lands of the Bible,’ which John A. 
Broadus, President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and a specially competent judge, pronounced ‘‘the best single 
volume in print on Palestine.” Its first edition was of ten thousand copies, 
the second of five thousand, and the third of three jhousand. Information 
about later editions is not. at hand. 

In the field of biblical criticism President McGarvey held that his 
greatest work was done. For more than forty years he toiled constantly 
to fully study this subject as set out in the writings of the ablest ex- 
pounders of the later views. In reply recently to a direct question about 
what he considered his greatest intellectual labor, he replied: “The mas: 
tery of the critical attacks on the truthfulness of the Old Testament.” 
He then confessed his conviction that he had fully refuted the efforts tc 
discredit the historical fidelity of the Bible record of God’s dealings with 
Israel. On a few poinis of minor importance he said he could wish for 
more data to put these issues also beyond debate. 

U-der the title “Jesus and Jonah,’ he published a small volume in 
which he reviewed a symposium by a few representative champions of new 
fashicns in advanced Biblical criticism. Advanced critics have the time 
of their critical lives to make good their claims to reverence the attitude 
of Jesus toward the Old Testament, and vet reconcile his views with their 
critical speculations. The great plain people think Jesus knew the facts 
about Jonah, and they do not willingly accept the critical contention that 
the book of Jonah is not true to fact. They think it contains ‘‘a true and 
faithful narrative of what actually happened.’ President McGarvey 
thought the common people were right, and this little volume shows his 
mastery of the art of refutation. ; 

All students in the literature of Old Testament historical criticism 
know that the hardest battle must be fought on the trustworthiness of 
the report respecting the finding of the book of the law in the temple by 
Hilkiah. If these chapters tell the truth, radical critics freely admit that 
the foundations are removed from beneath most of their contentions that 
the Old Testament history must be rewritten. President ‘McGarvey girded 
his loins for this conflict. Forty years of careful study of the pages of 
the Bible, a full mastery of the critical attacks, an unwavering conviction 
that the critical position was wrong, a marvelously clear statement of his 
argument and an acknowledged high degree of fairness (always quoting 
the strengest statement he could find of the positions of his foes), he 
wrote his ‘“‘Authorship of Deuteronomy.” Hastings, who secured the .ad- 
vanced scholars to present the critical views which seek to revolutionize 
the belief of eighteen centuries respecting ihe Bible, wrete that these 
views could not lay claim to a good title to acceptance until the refutation: 
of Professor MceGarvey’s arguments had been achieved. This confession 
makes us proud of President McGarvey. 


As a Controversialist. 


Permit here a few words about President McGarvey as a controver- 
sialist. His critics and some of his friends thought that his method was 
often most exasperating. I once asked him what he thought of omitting 
the names of those whose errors he was exposing. His reply reveals the 
reason for his course. He said: “It is the personal feature which lends 
piquancy and interest to a discussion.” ‘Besides this, when a man brings 
error into the arena in propagating his views, those who cppose him have 
the inalienable right and the paramount duty to expose and refute these 
errors.” He thought it is morally right to make a man in error responsi- 
ble for propagating error, and that defenders of truth. fail of their duty if 
they remain silent when truth is in peril. A peculiarity of style in writing 
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sometimes so belies President McGarvey’s real feelings that he was un- 
justly accused of personal bitterness. Antagonists who heard him speak, 
or met him socially and in his home, and who were large enough to accept 
eracefully an exposure of their ignorance and bad logic, came to esteem 
him highly. ‘Sometimes, it should be frankly admitted, he was misled by 
unfair reports of the positions of men whom he reviewed. His open- 
hearted sincerity and freedom from duplicity made him the victim of 
unworthy men who used him to punish their foes. Sometimes his indig- 
nation was profoundly stirred and most forcibly expressed when: his con- 
fidence had been unworthily obtained 'and wickedly used. He always care- 
fully studied controverted questions, and had an Jrishman’s love of con- 
test—-so much so, that he never consciously misstated an opponent’s posi- 
tion so as to make his reply plausible and easy. No one who knew him 
could accuse him of that folly. His mastery of the Scriptures was such, 
and his thorough acquaintance with the attacks on them, that he earned 
the reputation among fully qualified judges outside his own religious circle 
that he was, in the field of Biblical learning, one of the ablest of contro- 
versialists. 
The Teacher. 


One paragraph must be devoted to a brief statement of his career as 
a teacher. Here he came to the sphere of his greatest influence and use- 
fulness. His exceptional clearness of statement of subjects saved so much 
time that long drawn-out discussicns were not needed to put his students 
in possession of the coveted knowledge. In lectures he had the credit for 
giving twice the amount of information given by the average lecturer. 
They were full of accurately verified facts, clearly arranged and expressed 
in the plainest words. He often, in the familiarity of the class-room, used 
the vocabulary of colloquial speech. ‘There was no excuse for not getting 
his meaning. (His students always had the conviction that their teacher 
accepted any statement of the Bible as the final word on any subject of 
which it treats. He had no compromise to make with speculative guesses. 
He resolutely rejected them. He never stopped an investigation until he 
thought he had gone to the bottom of the subject. The greatest debt the 
Brotherhood owes to him is his great influence through his instruction in 
his four classes in Sacred History. For forty-five years he enthusiastically 
labored at this task. He was a master spirit with probably no superior. 


His Religious Life. 


(His religious life was beautiful, childlike in its faith, enriched by 
constant devotional study of the Bible and of Christian hymns. In his 
study of these his good taste, sane judgment, and full appreciation were 
very manifest, as his selections, continued for many years for chapel ser- 
vices and recorded on many pages in his chapel note books, attest. He 
never bubbled over in an effervescing enthusiasm for popular hymns, which 
lacked poetic merit, scriptural sentiment or adaptability for edification. 
He knew by heart a splendid list of our classic English hymns and they 
fed ‘his soul. His prayers were the talks of a child to the Father whom he 
loved and who would gladly grant his requests. Many a man came to a 
full ‘belief in President McGarvey’s conscious fellowship with God by not- 
ing his prayers. ‘Prayer made the darkened clouds withdraw when great 
burdens rested on his heart. For these aids to spiritual culture his attend- 
ance on ‘prayer services was continuous. No great success ever attends 
minister or church if prayer does not have the first claim on the heart. 
In fact, the secret of this man’s life lies revealed in the strength of his 
faith and the child-like simplicity with which he met all the obligations 
that a very long career laid upon him. 


Future of The College of the Bible. 


With respect to the future of The College of the Bible he talked much, 
eee yee Ress prayed constantly. His ideal for the College is 
so admirably stated by him in a recent annual report i 
I quote liberal extracts. : ae She: ae 
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‘He said: “I have on several oecasions within the last year publicly 
announced as my hope and expectation that The College of the Bible shall 
eventually become the greatest seat of Biblical learning in the world. 
This may appear to some like an idle dream, but some institution is des- 
tined to occupy that high position, and why not ours? The institution 
which shall occupy this rank shall do so, not as a result of accideni, but 
as the result of strenuous effort wisely directed. It will be the result of 
ample financial resources supporting a succession of teachers endowed with 
brains, heart, and industry in no ordinary degree. 


“T have had a conference with my junior colleagues on. this subject, 
and have charged them each to select a branch of Biblical learning in 
which to make himself a specialist and a master, so that in this no man 
anywhere shall be his superior. They are all voung enough, 1f a goodly 
length of life shall be granted them; they all have sufficient preparation 
in a general knowledge of the Bible: and they all have brains enough to 
accomplish this grand purpose. They have pledged themselves to it, and 
have selected their lines of study. In order that progress toward the final 
goal may continue after their decease, they are to keep watch for young 
men in their classes, from year to year, who shall be capable of pushing 
this high aim still higher, to incite them to it, and to see that all needed 
aid and encouragement shall be given them. 


“The part which the Board of Trustees will take in pursuit of this 
great purpose will be to avoid overloading the professors with work in the 
class-room; to free their minds from distraction in reference to their 
financial affairs; to assist, when need be, the young men whom they may 
select for advanced studies; to elect these to suitable chairs in the college, 
some of which are yet to be created; and to keep guard incessantly lest 
any incompetent or unsafe man shall be selected as professor. 

“Tn pursuing this high purpose, no attention is to be paid by either 
the professors or the governing board to the clamor, often heard, that the 
age demands this and forbids that. For, within the limits of its work, the 
college task shall be to teach the age what it ought to demand—to teach 
the leading minds among the faithful what is the true and right way of 
the Lord. Certain seats of learning have assumed this task heretofore, 
and have often misled the world. In the coming time, let ours assume it, 
so that what it demands the age shall demand. Shall not ‘Apostolic Chris- 
tianity finally triumph in the world? Then, why may not the institution 
of learning which shall most truly represent and uphold it maintain pre- 
eminc~.-e among its advocates? 

“In other words, the purpose is that, in the good days of our future. 
whatever is known or can be known ‘by mortals about the Bible, its con- 
tents, and its history, shall be known and taught by the facuity of The 
College of the Bible; that skepticism, in its present forms and all the pro- 
tean forms which it will yet assume, shall be here encountered and over- 
thrown; and that students of the Bible from every quarter who wish to 
add to the Biblical knowledge imparted elsewhere, shall flock to this Col- 
lege for the most thorough information. 

“Tt seems to me that this aim is sufficiently great and lofty to inspire 
us with enthusiasm, and to keep the flame burning in our successors until 
the goal shall be reached. I would not venture to place it before you if 
I did not believe it is also attainable. We have for more than forty years 
been building on a solid foundation, which has proved itself to be so by 
results in the lives of many hundreds of ministers trained in the College. 
The foundation is not to be removed or changed. It is the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
We have only to go forward in the ascending way which we have thus far 
followed, in order to reach the eminence to which I am pointing. My 
own part in the feeble beginning of this effort will soon terminate, but I 
trust that, like the patriarchs of old, though I shall not receive the prom- 
ises, my dying eyes, like theirs, shall see them and greet them from afar. 
How this appeals to his colleagues as an inspiration to so labor that this 
ideal may be proximated as the years come. 
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Personal Tributes. 

A few personal tributes to his memory from leaders in the church and 
personal admirers close this sketch. 

Professor §. M. Jefferson writes the following of President McGar- 
vey’s Christian character: 

“Great as he was as champion of the truth, he was greater still as 
its embodiment and the living exemplification of its blessedness and beauty 
in his own character and conduct. ‘He realized that not warfare, but work, 
is the ultimate condition of all true progress and prosperity, and that 
having earned the right and room to live, the real worth of the victory 
is measured by the life achieved in peace. And so he grew to his superior 
ereatness by daily nourishing his soul with the word of life, by fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ, and by communion with God and with the Holy 
Spirit. Those who knew him intimately recognized and rejoiced in this 
spiritual greatness most of ail. His family, his college faculty, and his 
personal friends found in him in abundance ‘the fruit of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meeknegss, self- 
control.’ Not as a polemic or controversialist, but as an eminent and in- 
spiring example of Christian manhood in its strength and beauty will his 
most intimate friends revere his memory and mourn his joss.” 

(Mr. C. S. Medbury, minister of the great University Place Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, wrote as follows: 

“How one is moved to think of the influences of the life of this 
strong man of God! In every part of the earth today there are men and 
women preaching the gospel, teaching in Bible schools, and in the every 
day run of life’s activities, whose lives reveal the influences of this fallen 
saint within our Israel. And how rugged the type of those who have 
come under the spell.of his life and teaching! They have stood for things! 
They have counted! They have been back of work that will abide! And 
ereat hosts of us, who never knew his class-room privileges, have yet been 
blessed by the ministry of his vears. Personally, I have read and re-read 
every book from his hand and almost numberless articles from his pen. 
How much I owe him cannot be told. Surely it is wonderful so to live 
that when at the end of a long journey the work is laid aside, both God 
and men can unite in saying, ‘Well done’.” 

Professor B. J. Radford, of Hureka, Illinois, vsices the sentiment of 
many respecting President McGarvey’s fidelity to every trust in these 
lines: ‘“‘The things which thou hast heard from me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able { teach 
others also.’ ; No man among us, perhaps no man of his generatiun, ful- 
filled this injunction in such large measure as John William (McGarvey. 
If all the faithful men whom he has taught the things which. he learned 
from Christ and his apostles, and ‘the others aiso’ whom tiey have taught, 
could be gathered from the ends of the earth, they would make a mighty 
host—mighty in numbers and mighty for righteousness. If all those 
through whom these teachings will be handed down from generation to 
generation shall ever gather round Brother McGarvey on the plains of 
glcry—and why may they not, betimes?—it will be ‘a great multitude 
whom no man can number.’ The throngs which gathered about him in 
loving admiration at Pittsburg would be small in comparison.” 


‘All earth’s grandest masterpieces, 
Since the course of art began, 
Spring where Christian love increases 

Man’s regard for feilow-man, 
And the noblest art is living 
Christ’s own life of service-giving. 


; Hi. iB. Barnes, a prominent former student, gives this estimate of the 
inner side of his former teacher’s life: ‘Whatever estimate the future 
may put upon the influence of his teaching, we are sure that all schools 
of thought will accord to President McGarvey the praise due every man 
who loyally stands by his convictions. He was ever ready to enter the late 
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against all comers in defense of what he believed to be right. ‘wh roi 
beat high in him. hee e heroic 


Seale) those who knew Brother McGarvey only at a distance, he was a 
controversialist; to his intimate acquaintances he was the devoted friend. 
Face to face with those whose views he opposed, he impressed them with 
the tenderness of his nature as well as with the depth of his convictions. 
but the milder quality seldom appeared when he addressed those from 
whom he differed through the press. The pathetic sketches which came 
from his pen, ali too rarely, overflowed with brotherliness and human 
sympathy. There are not many productions in the literature of the pres- 
ent generation of any communion more tender than his memorial of the 
visit to the “Old Aunty,” Maria Young, in her declining years and his 
noble tribute to her sainthood. The simple faith of that humble cot he 
raised to the dignity of a sacrament. And the tribute is all the more 
worthy of praise when we remember his Southern envirenment. After 
reading that and his beautiful note of submission te the divine will on 
the occasion of his son’s death, it is difficult to think of him as the un- 
vielding theolegian. Those who lived nearesi to him lave borne frequent 
testimony to the love of the heart that found iis truest nourishment, not 
in the tumult and the shouting, but because he dwelt in the secret place 
of the Most High.” 


in his relations to students, whom he e¢alled affectionately his boys, 
there were traits which endeared him to generations of them. One ot 
them, now matriculated in the University, Mr. Byron Hester, ’13. aptlv 
represents their aprreciation of his paternal interest in their welfare in 
these lines: - 


“Our father is gone, boys; McGarvey is gone; 

No more wili he lead us so smilinglv cn, 

Nor bid ws, with laughter in the light of his eve, 

To rest in green pastures, the still waters by, 

While he tells us a story from the Wonderful Book, 
As he leans on his staff, bovs, as he rests on his crock. 
Our shepherd ig gone, boys, our shepherd is gone; 

No more will he lead us so tenderly on 

Threugh the lands o’ the Bible awav over there, 

Lead ever so gently, with such loving care, 
. But we'jJl see him again. boys, we'll see him again, 
And many more stories he’ll have for us then: 

For he’s in the Lands o’ the Bible——he’s over there now 
With his cane and ear trumpet and quaint little bow. 
Neither cane nor ear trumpet does he need over there; 
But he keeps them for us, boys, and keens them with care; 
Fcr he is our shepherd and the cane is his ecrcok, 

And he remembers the flock that he left by the brook; 
‘And the trumpet, why that he will use just for fun, 

A happy surprise for what the Saviour has done. 

He knows ncw the story of Jonah was true, 

And rejoices to know that he told it to you. 

Together they walk through the beantiful Land, 

And he learns what the Saviour once wrote in the sand. 
He remembers us all, boys, he remembers us all, 

And oft ’cross that River he’ll send one « call 

To come o’er the River and jcin in the class 

Of those who ence lay with us here on the grass. 

We’ll see him again, bceys, how inspiring the thought 
That all of the boys in the Bible he taught 

Throwgh the lands o’ the Bible, the New Jerusalem, 
Once more will be smilingly guided by him.” 


What a legacy Jehn William McGarvey left to his family, his friends, 
his brethren, the Christian world! 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COLLEGE 
OF THE, BIBLE 


To the Trustees of the College of the Bible, 
Gentlemen and Brethren: 


The year just closing has been one of transition for the College of the 
Bible. Hardly had the session begun when the college, the community, and 
the whole brotherhood were called to the grave of the venerable, sainted, and 
scholarly President McGarvey, to whom more than to any other the usefulness 
and the influence of the college must be attributed. Students have been attracted 
to the College of the Bible from every state and from many foreign countries 
by the magic of his name—an influence acquired by his native ability, scholar- 
ship, devotion to the word of God, and simple and exemplary life, dedicated to 
an unselfish ministry. 


PRESIDENT McGARVEY’S DEATH. 


On October 6, of the present scholastic year, President J. W. McGarvey, 
without lingering illness and protracted suffering; left the school room in the 
College of the Bible to enter the school of the Master, where all disciples are 
taught the fulness of the knowledge which they are unable to receive while here. 


President McGarvey has no successor—in the very nature of the case can 
have none. Others may endeavor to carry forward the work, building on 
foundations he laid, at the same time, ordering their labors by the light of 
every new situation and changing need, but the touch of his hand, the accent 
of his voice, the influence of his personality, and the wisdom of his administra- 
tion are incommunicable. However, the memory of his life and labor, fragrant 
today and enduring as the everlasting hills, will inspire to heroic effort all of 
those who shall essay to carry forward the interests of the College of the Bible. 


A NEW PRESIDENT. 


Contrary to my oft expressed judgment and wishes, on the 17th of last 
January you decided that I should assume the presidency of the College of the 
Bible, basing your insistent request on the conviction that I should view the 
appointment as a call of duty. With the guarantee of your most loyal support, 
I accepted the appointment, and formally assumed the duties of the office, in 
connection with the presidency of Transylvania University, February 1, 1912. 
In doing so, I pledged the most loyal and efficient service of which I am capable. 
in this position of leadership; and with your sympathetic co-operation and 
prayerful interest, the support of a wise and capable faculty, and the encourage- 
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ment of a large and interested constitutency, I entertain the hope that the College 
of the Bible will continue to prosper. 


ADJUSTMENT. 


After conferring with the faculties of the College of the Bible and of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the beginning of the second semester, a Committee 
on Adjustment was appointed, consisting of the Deans of the two colleges 
and Professor Jefferson, who is a member of both faculties. On the recom- 
mendation of this Committee, one chapel service for the two colleges was 
arranged. It was further decided that a joint faculty meeting be held once a 
month, In order to allow student interests proper publicity without rendering 
inharmonious the regular chapel exercises, it was agreed that the Friday morn- 
ing period each week should be devoted to whatever student interest the Chapel 
Committee might approve. In actual practice, the whole arrangement has proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

To encourage the Y. M. C. A. and-the Y. W. C._A., students are urged 
to attend the meetings of these organizations on Saturdays at the chapel hour 
rather than the chapel exercises held in Morrison Chapel, with the result that 
these organizations have increased in attendance and efficiency many fold. 


STUDENT BODY. 


During the session, 159 students have been in attendance on the College of 
the Bible, 150 of whom are preparing for the ministry. Of these, fifteen are 
preparing for the Mission Field, two have gone out this year to join the ranks 
of those who are extending the Kingdom in foreign lands, and one more will 
go out before the opening of the next session. 

An analysis of the student body reveals the following facts: Seniors 11, 
Middle 18, Juniors 87, Special 15, Non-Ministerial 9. Five of the nine graduates 
this year have completed the Classical Course, and the remainder the English 
Course. This is the first time in the history of the College of the Bible that 
there have been more Classical than English graduates. It will be noticed that 
the attendance this year is an increase of three over last session. 

The high water mark of attendance in the college was registered in 1905-06, 
when there were 216 students. The attendance during the last ten years has 
been as follows: 1902-03, 120; 1903-04, 146; 1904-05, 182; 1905-06, 216; 1906-07, 
about 200; 1907-08, 199; 1908-09, 170; 1909-10, 180; 1910-11, 156; 1911-12, 159. 

The reasons for a decline in our attendance in recent years may be at- 
tributed to the following causes: 


(1) The establishment of Glen Iris, a College of the Bible in Melbourne, 
Australia. Principal A. R. Main and his assistants have developed a fairly 
creditable college. By an examination of the names constituting their Board 
of Control, it will be seen that the purpose of Glen Iris is to furnish ministerial 
training to all candidates for the ministry in Australia and New Zealand, and 
perhaps later on, in Austral Asia. During the present year we have matriculated 
but five Australian students, whereas formerly the number was frequently 
fifteen or twenty. The same falling off of students from the island continent 
that we note is true of our other American Colleges as well. : 

(2) The establishment and enlargement of colleges for ministerial training 
in many convenient sections of our own country, such as Virginia Christian 
College, Atlantic Christian College, Missouri Bible College, Oklahoma 
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Christian University, Eugene Bible University, Berkeley Bible Seminary, 
and a number of less consequential schools. However, with the increase of 
educational facilities for ministerial training among us, the number of minis- 
terial students has not appreciably increased during the last ten or fifteen years. 
About twelve years ago, President McGarvey reported that there were then 
1,017 ministerial students in our own colleges in America. We have now in all 
of our colleges and in all other colleges but 1,097. 

(3) The impression that the College of the Bible represents the ultra con- 
servative position of the Disciples—an impression cultivated assiduously by 
many who wholly mistake the viewpoint and policy of the College of the Bible, 
and yet one that has lessened the appreciation of many of our otherwise stanch 
supporters. Since I have been connected with Transylvania University, I have 
heard this opinion voiced in almost every section of the country, and have 
done all within my power to correct it. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPLY. 


The problem of ministerial supply, to which we as a college are vitally 
related, has become acute, and cries aloud for solution. The crisis is not only 
a menace to the progress of the Disciples of .Christ, but practically every evan- 
gelical body in this country faces the same problem. In few churches in America 
during the past ten years has the increase in ministerial supply kept pace with 
the growth in membership. 

During the last two years, I have put forth a most earnest endeavor to 
find out the real situation among the Disciples in this regard, with the follow- 
ing results: During the five years prior to January 1, 1912, we had a net in- 
crease of over 125,000 in membership, a gain of 397 churches, and a net loss of 
620 preachers. During 1911, there was a gain of 110 churches, and a falling off 
of 177 in our ministry. To supply the 10,940 pulpits in the United States, we 
have but 5,988 ministers all told. This number includes 371 student preachers, 
116 evangelists, many who are superannuates, and others who are giving but a 
small portion of their time to the duties of the public ministry. I am making 
a generous statement when I say that we have in the United States not more 
than 5,000 preachers who devote all of their time to the work. On the Ist of 
March, we had 2,090 vacant pulpits, requiring more than 1,200 preachers, at an 
average salary of $824. At the same time, as stated above, we had in all our 
church colleges and in all other colleges but 1,097 young men and young women 
preparing for the ministry and the mission field. Of this number, less than 200 
complete their preparation and enter the active ministry annually. 

It is very apparent that some step must be taken to correct this growing 
numerical and dynamical weakness in the leadership of our churches. To da 
so, we began a campaign on the lst of last February to enlist 100 churches in 
the State of Kentucky in an effort to pray for, seek out, and help sustain one 
student each in preparing for the ministry or for the mission field, Our plan 
has been to visit four churches each Sunday, lay before them the real conditions 
touching this subject, and get an organized class in the Sunday School, a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, a Brotherhood, or a church at large, to raise $150 a 
year for five years for the support of a ministerial student, to pray the Lord 
of the harvest for laborers, and, finally, to seek out a candidate for the ministry 
from their own ranks or community. 

The enterprise has succeeded in a remarkable manner, scarcely a church 
to which the appeal has been made declining to accept the task and to assume 
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the obligation. Already about 40 churches or organizations of churches have 
agreed to send us one or more students next autumn. As a result of this 
campaign, I see no reason why we should not have at least 200 ‘ministerial 
students on the campus at the opening of next session. 


THE FACULTY. 


The teaching force of the College of the Bible during the year has con- 
sisted. of President J. W. McGarvey, Dean H. L. Calhoun, Professor Bae 
Deweese, Professor S. M. Jefferson, Professor W. F. Smith, and Professor 
Henry J. Lunger. In addition to the courses offered by these professors, our 
students have received instruction in practically all the courses taught in the 
College of Liberal Arts in Transylvania. I should like to say in this connec- 
tion that our students are especially fortunate in that they are able to carry 
on their literary work in perfect harmony with their training in the College of 
the Bible, giving them balance, poise and breadth that a technical or profes- 
sional school usually is unable to impart. 


PROFESSOR LUNGER. 


Pending the appointment of a permanent professor to succeed Professor 
W. C. Morro, one year ago, Professor Lunger was appointed by you for a 
period of one year. Considering the difficulties of the position, growing out of * 
the fact that he had but recently graduated in the University and the College 
of the Bible, his lack of special graduate training, and his inexperience as a 
college professor, Prof. Lunger’s work has been unusually successful; and his 
success with us is just ground for the prediction that when he has completed 
his special preparation, and enters regularly upon the duties of his teaching 
career, he will develop into one of the foremost educators among the Disciples. 


PROFESSOR FORTUNE. 


A. W. Fortune has been chosen to fill the chair of New Testament Theology 
and Church History to succeed Professor W. C. Morro. I take it that beyond 
all doubt, the college is exceedingly fortunate in securing him. 

After receiving his undergraduate training in Hiram College, Mr. Fortune 
attended the Rochester Theological Seminary, where he made a brilliant record 
as a student, ranking, perhaps, highest in scholarship in Church History of all 
the men who have studied under Professor Rauschenbusch. Later, he attended 
the University of Chicago, where he received the B. D. degree, and from which 
he will receive the Ph. D. degree in August. Brother Fortune has for five years 
been the minister of the Walnut Hills Church, in Cincinnati, and in addition 
to his universal popularity in that congregation, and among the Disciples gen- 


erally in Cincinnati, he is regarded as perhaps the most influential preacher of 
any church in that city. ig 


_Of him Judge W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law College of. Cincinnati 
University, and an elder of the Walnut Hills Church, says, “He has a splendid 
personal presence, has unusual native ability, with a mind cultured in study 
and training rare in a man of his age. My relation to him has been of.the 
closest and most intimate character, and I feel that I know him as thor 


oughly 
as any one man can know another. ; 


) Tn the fundamental principles of Christianity as adopted by the. Diagn: 
he is sound to the core. He is broad minded, yet conservative in his views and 
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statements relating to matters of faith. I know of no one who can completely 


fill his place here, and who would so well as he fit into the work to whpch 
you have called him.” 


PROFESSOR SMITH. 


In the early part of the present session Professor W. F. Smith resigned the 
Alexander Campbell Hopkins chair of Sunday School Pedagogy, his resignation 
being accepted later by the Executive Committee. Professor Smith has steadily 
grown in efficiency and in favor in his department. The task committed to him 
was one peculiarly difficult, in that it required pioneering. At the time he 
assumed the chair of Biblé School Pedagogy, such a position did not exist 
among the Disciples, and but little had been done by other religious bodies 
in that field. Professor Smith has demonstrated what Dr. Dement, of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and others have proved, that this de- 
partment should not be made popular in the sense that it should include all 
students, regardless of prerequisite preparation, seeing that the courses offered 
are to be credited as college work. Such prerequisites as English, Psychology, 
and a general knowledge of the Bible have been found necessary for required 
courses. 

As Professor Smith severs his connection with the institution at the close 
of the present session, we would express our great appreciation of his valuable 
services, and wish that his devotion to the College of the Bible may never be 
diminished. We sincerely hope that he may have joy without measure in his 
labor in the Lord. 

A successor to Professor Smith has not yet been appointed, such appoint- 
ment, however, will probably be made within the next few weeks. 

Too much cannot be said in recognition of the loyal and efficient services 
rendered by Professors B. C. Deweese, S. M. Jefferson and Dean H. L. Calhoun 
during the past session. Their preparation for their respective departments and 
long experience have placed them foremost as teachers of Biblical subjects among 
the Disciples. 

: SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In order that the College of the Bible, and especially the chair of Bibte 
School Pedagogy, accomplish the largest results in the field of the Sunday 
School, it seems to me that a Summer School is imperative. 

The 99 per cent of our people never attend college, and, therefore, cannot 
have the immediate benefits of the chair of Pedagogy; but a large number of 
these are courageously assisting in carrying forward the work of the Bible 
School in our various congregations. It would seem that in addition to the 
education of preachers, who are to be the leaders of various forms of church 
activity, we should bring the distinctive values in specifically Christian training- 
for-service as nearly as possible to the masses of the church through other choice 
leaders. This can be done effectively through the Summer School. In such a 
school, courses of study, covering the Life of Christ, Life of Paul, Elementary 
Church History, History of Education, and Ideals and Methods in the Sunday 
School, should be offered. I am not aware of a single college among the Dis- 
ciples offering such oportunities at present. 

The cost to the college need not necessarily be large, and therefore, embar- 
rassing. Two teachers for six weeks could be employed for $450, Other pro- 
fessors would gladly render service gratis. The expense of such a school, 
- not exceeding $500, could be provided by the fees of fifty students at ten dollars 
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each. Probably not more than four regular teachers, costing not more than 
$1,000, would ever be required—two-thirds of the regular salary of a professor 
for a session. The fees of 100 students at $10 each would provide sufficient 
revenue to make such a school self-sustaining. 

But what if there should be a deficit due to the operation of such a Sum- 
mer School? No college of rank expects its students to pay any large part of 
their expense-to the institution. Most of our colleges collect annual fees 
amounting to less than $50 from each student, while the cost of each student 
to the college is many times that amount. We should have endowment sufficient 
to yield an income to provide against such a deficit. 

In securing the benefits of such a school, each Sunday School within a 
hundred miles of Lexington would be vitally interested. Ministers and 
Superintendents naturally would be seeking out those who should attend the 
coming session. The aim of each Sunday School should be to send at least one 
teacher or officer each year. For all teachers, except those financially able, 
pecuniary provisions should be made. Perhaps $50 would be sufficient to cover 
the average expenses of a teacher. 

The Summer School which is to be conducted for ten days at Morehead 
this year, is in the nature of an experiment, and I am confident that such a 
school cannot be either permanent or satisfactorily effective. The Kentucky 
Bible School Association would, I believe, most heartily welcome a Summer 
School, conducted in connection with the College of the Bible, and would give 
it unqualified and enthusiastic support. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


The financial condition of the College of the Bible should be considered. 
The present endowment is $177,000, a sum manifestly inadequate for the mainte- 
nance of the present work, not to mention much needed enlargement. 

‘The salaries paid professors are meagre, and should be increased to $1,800 
within the next two or three years, and to $2,000 within five years. It is little 
less than a marvel that we are able to command the services of men like those 
who compose the faculty on the present salary. Only their surpassing devotion 
to the necessary work of Christian education, and their ability to increase their 
stipends by preaching regularly, enables us to command them. 

I should like to say just here that it is not good policy for the chillege 
to make it necessary for these men to accept regular pastorates in connection 
with their professional duties. All of their time should be free to devote to 
scholarly pursuits and authorship, and to representing the college whenever 
and wherever its interests may be conserved. 


ENDOWMENT. 


The only way to bring about a change for the better is by enlarging the 
permanent funds. Already a joint campaign of the College of the Bible and 
Transylvania for $306,000 has been decided upon, and will be formally launched 
July 1. One Hundred Thousand Dollars is to be expended on the physical side— 
a new dormitory, a heating and lighting plant, and all necessary improvements of 
a minor character are to be installed—and $200,000 is to be divided equally 
between the endowment funds of the two institutions. 

To those who have had experience in raising funds for the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania, such a task seems not impossible, yet, it suggests 
much of toil, patience and courage. In the recent campaign there were 38@ 
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gifts, ranging in amount from a few dollars to $50,000. To secure these, 
every legitimate plan was employed and the choicest prospects canvassed. Every 
dollar that could be secured from every possible prospect was counted in the 
sum raised. Now, new fields must be explored and new material discovered. 
It will require prodigious effort, and much sagacious planning, to begin and 
carry to completion this larger undertaking. Until the close of the Presidential 
campaign in November the general financial condition of the country will pre- 
sent unusual difficulties to all benevolent enterprises. But I believe that despite 
opposing circumstances we shall succeed. Your help will be required. Not only 
shall we rely upon your individual liberality, but upon your interest and in- 
fluence in putting us in touch with those who may help. Often the suggestion 
of the name of someone who has the means, and, perhaps, the disposition to 
be liberal, is the most valuable asset. Then, too, if some member of the Board 
of Trustees offers personally to assist us with such a prospect, the victory is 
half won. 


THE DORMITORY. 


For a number of years, with varying degrees of financial failure, the College 
of the Bible has been operating the Dormitory. Sixteen dollars a year has been 
charged each of two students occupying a room, the college furnishing the 
necessary fuel. Two dollars and fifty cents a week has been charged for meals. 
The dining room has proved a losing proposition to the college every year since 
the authorities took charge of it, and this year, a deficit of $1,361.67 has been 
incurred, 

It is not for me to speak at length of the causes leading to this deficit. The 
Executive Committee has, however, decided to make a radical change in the 
management of the dormitory, and Professor: R, E. Monroe, head of the de- 
partment of Modern Languages, has been asked to take charge at the beginning 
of the next session. Professor Monroe has had three years of practical experi- 
ence in conducting a large college dining hall, and is universally popular with 
the students on our campus. He believes that he can conduct the dormitory in 
such a way as to maintain satisfactory order and decorum among the students 
in the building, and as will make the dining hall pay its way. 

However, in view of the fact that provisions have increased from ten to 
twenty per cent during the past year, and as labor is higher now than formerly, 
Professor Monroe suggests that we get $2.75 a week for meals, which sugges- 
tion seems not unreasonable. ; 

In view of the unusually low rate charged for rooms and hecause there 
are certain small improvements that should be made at once in order to put 
the rooms in better condition and to render them more attractive to students, 
it would be well for the Board to consider raising the rent from $16 to $20 a 
year for each occupant. To do so would produce a sufficient additional revenue 
to make whatever changes and improvements are necessary for the immediate 


future. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I would most respectfully recommend for your consideration and approval 
the following: : 

(1) That the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees be asked to 
carefully investigate the advisability of inaugurating a Summer School, to begin 
one year hence, for the especial benefit of the Sunday School. 
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>a) 


(2) That the weekly board in the dormitory be raised from $2.50 to $2.75. 

(3) That the Trustees co-operate in every definite way to secure 100 
churches and church organizations. which will be responsible for at least one 
hundred ministerial students each year. 

(4). That a Committee be appointed to confer with the Executive Committee 
and President relative to the best methods to be employed in raising the pro- 
posed new endowment and building fund. 

It now remains for me to thank the Trustees severally and collectively for 
their courtesy and co-operation. You have already proved your personal loyalty 
to me by many acts of consideration, and in a co-operative way have given your 
hearty support. It shall be my earnest desire so to discharge-my duties as to 
merit your respect and continued confidence. 

It now remains for me to recommend the following persons for graduation, 
on Thursday, June 13: 


CLASSICAL COURSE, 


Guthrie Sweeney Birkhead Rupert Clinton Foster 
William McGarvey Lenox Joseph Thomas Watson 
Charles Lynn Pyatt 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Perry Case Frank Ernest Harlow 
William Bruce Dampier Edward Arthur Osborne 
Respectfully, 
R. H. CrossFIie.p, 
President. 


Tune 10, 1912, 
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EDUCATION DAY NUMBER 


January 19, Epucation Day, SHOULD BE OBSERVED BY EVERY ONE OF THE 10,940 


CONGREGATIONS OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


Reasons Why 
Men WANTED. 

We must enlist more consecrated, talented young men and young women 
for the ministry and the mission field. Think of it! Last March, we had 2.090 
vacant pulpits here in America; yet every preacher, with but now and then an 
exception, was engaged. Not less than 3,000 additional ministers of the gospel 
are needed in the home field to man these preacherless churches, and to enter 
doors of opportunity. 

The F, C. M. S. and the C. W. B. M. are calling for a large number of re- 
cruits for the Foreign Field. The work suffers‘in almost every country where 
we are doing mission work for lack of teachers, evangelists, zenana workers and 
doctors. One thousand should be added to the ranks in the foreign field within 
five years! 

Then, just as important to the advancement of the Kingdom, is the develop- 
ment of competent lay-leaders for the home congregation. More efficient Elders, 
Deacons, Superintendents, Teachers, and other officers, must be trained. This 
weakness in our congregational life has long been apparent. 

COLLEGES IMPERATIVE. 

1. These preachers must be supplied by our own colleges. Independent 
Denominational, and State institutions cannot do this. 

2. All of our Missionary Societies are calling for college trained men for 
the various home and foreign fields. None but our own colleges can train our 
preachers and teachers for the task of planting primitive Christianity. 

3. Leaders for the Sunday School, Christian Endeavor, the Brotherhood 
C. W. B. M., etc., are best discovered and trained in our own colleges, wheré 
the faculty is composed,of devout Christian men and women, and where the 
Bible is taught as a part of the regular course. 

Frnance NEEDED. 

An offering should be taken by every church and sent to the college desig- 
nated. This should be done because— 

(a) No standard college can be supported without outside financial aid. If 
the church wants trained men as leaders of her activities, she must provide col- 
leges in which to prepare them. | = 

(b) Not one of our colleges has sufficient income to meet operating ex- 
penses and to make needed provision for buildings and equipment. 

(c) Transylvania and The College of the Bible should have at least $10,000 
additional annual income to prevent a deficit, and to enlarge the work. 


= 


Kentucky’s Part 

Every Disciple in Kentucky should have fellowship in the support of these 
home institutions. More than 90 per cent of the preachers of the State who have 
had college privileges have been educated in Lexington. 

Our Friends and Alumni 

Not only does Kentucky rely chiefly unon Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible for its supply of preachers, but the Brotherhood at large seeks our 
help. Our graduates and former students are preaching and teaching in every 
state and mission field. Their loyalty will urge them to observe the day, and 
send a creditable offering to their alma mater. 


The Importance of The Christian College 

The education of our youth presents one of the greatest problems of our 
day. Thousands of our. young men and women who have completed the thigh 
school course are each year entering the colleges and universities. They are the 
pick of our youth and they will be the leaders of the future. That being true. 
the future of the church and of the state will, to a large extent, depend upon 
the character of these schools. 

‘Whatever else these schools may accomplish, their main purpose is to pre- 
pare men and women so that they can better serve their age. The school that 
furnishes the best intellectual training, and at the same time develops manhood 
and womanhood, is the one which will best serve humanity. 

The time when the boy leaves the home influence and enters college is one 
of the most critical moments in his life. He enters a new world, and in a few 
months’ time, Christian character is made or lost. He not only forms news asso- 
ciates but he gets new ideals for life. A flood of new ideas pour in upon him. 
and he finds that he must readjust himself to life, and in many cases to religion 
itself. If there is ever a time when the young man needs Christian influence and 
counsel, it is during his college course. He needs the sympathy and encourage, 
ment of companions who are guided by high ideals. He needs the advice and 
help of teachers who have a firm grasp on the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity. He needs teachers, who, instead of raising religious problems, 
will help to solve the problems which he will inevitably raise. He needs teachers 
whose Christian character shall be to him an inspiration. 

Having graduated from the small church college, and having spent four 
years in the great university, I am convinced that they both have a mission. I 
believe in the large university, but I believe its mission is to give special train- 
ing to those who have spent some time in the small church school. I would feel 
perfectly safe in sending my boy to the small Christian college like the oné 
where I graduated, or the one where I am teaching, but I would not feel safe in 
sending him to the great university until his religious thinking has become ad- 
justed to life, and his moral ideals have become fixed. 

The educational question is the most vital one which the church is facing to- 
day. President Angell once remarked that when the students were crowded into 
_ University Hall and he looked into their faces, rising tier on tier, he could think 
of nothing but so many locomotives, with steam up ready to start. Upon what 
track shall these thousands of locomotives go, and whose hand shall be upon the 
throttle? If these young people are enlisted for Christian service, the future of 
the church and of society will be better than the present; but if these young 
people lose sympathy with the church and get a selfish point of view, they will 
be a curse rather than a blessing. The man who consecrates his money or his 
life to the cause of Christian education has placed it where it will yield jthe 
largest returns. A. W. Fortune. 


The Church Must Train Its Leaders 


If the church is to have adequate leadership in the future, it must malae 
provision for it. Not only should these leaders be men of broad culture and 
thorough intellectual training, but men of profound faith, of thorough loyalty to 
Christ and the church, and of consecration. 


The responsibility of discovering and training such leaders rests primarily - 
upon the church itself, since this task may not be left to the state institutions 
from which religious education has been excluded. Not that the leaders of the 
church should receive less ‘than the training offered in the best secular institu- 
tions, but that they should receive more. The Christian college exists that those 
who choose to do so may receive the spiritual inheritance of the race unmutilated 
—its religious as well as its scientific and cultural inheritance. Only in the posi- 
tive religious atmosphere of the Christian college may the church hope to inspire 
and train its future leaders. 


Owing to the fact that the attitude of most young people toward their life- 
work is definitely determined during the college age, and chiefly by the, in- 
fluences that are dominant in their lives at that time, we must look to the Chris- 
tian school to discover our ministry for the future. The secular institution 
with its negative or, at best, non-commital attitude toward religion can not be 
trusted to impress upon our young men the ministry as a life-calling. The same 
is true with reference to the supply and equipment of our young men and women 
for the mission field. 


Moreover, with the emergence of the educational ideal in modern church 
life, there is gréat need of the discovery and training of educational leaders in 
the local church, both in efficient superintendents and teachers in the Bible School 
and in educationally trained ministers. These must be men and women who will 
appreciate the educational opportunities and responsibilities of the church, and 
who will be thoroughly trained in the principles and methods of religious educa- 
tion. Our greatest present need in the Bible School movement is that its teach- 
ing force and its teaching methods shall be standardized. The Christian col- 
lege alone can inspire this ideal and supply this need. 


Nor is the function of the Christian college in discovering and training 
Christian leaders limited to the discovery and training of ministers, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and missionaries. There is equal need of Christian laymen who 
shall serve with wisdom and efficiency on official boards and furnish adequate 
leadership for the various departments of activity in the local church. Not least 
of our needs is that of Christian laymen with a keenly developed social con- 
sciousness in the business, political, industrial, and professional world, who will 
accept the responsibilities of citizenship and who will bring to the intricate and 
complex social relations of modern life the spirit and principles of the teaching 
of Jesus. There is no point at which Christianity touches the world more effect- 
ively than in the field of the practical relationships of the Christian man, 


Perhaps we have yet to become definitely conscious of the urgent need of 


the Christian college to train young men and women for the responsibilities of 
home life. And yet, in the face of the instability of the American family and 


the unpardonable neglect of religious education in this most fundamental of all 
educational institutions, there is no need more crying. 

The maintenance of the Christian college in the presence of heavily endowed 
secular institutions is a witness to the recognition of the urgency of these needs, 
and to an earnest attempt to minister to them. W. C. Bower. 


The College of the Bible 


and 


Transylvania University 


What They Have Done 


(1) President McGarvey used to say that they had educated 50 per cent of 
all the preachers in the Christian church who had enjoyed college privileges. 

(2) More than nine out of ten of the Kentucky preachers who have had 
college training have been educated here. 

(3) Many of the most capable missionaries in the various home and for- 
eign fields have been trained by these institutions. 

(4) We have trained thousands of our lay leaders, who are mightily ad- 
vancing the interests of the Sunday School, and the benevolent and missionary 
enterprises of the church. 


What They Are Now Doing 


(a) Training annually nearly two hundred young men and young women 
for the leadership of the church. “Perhaps not in recent years, have these col- 
leges had so many students who are doing real college work—young people of 
the finest type of character and intellect. 

(b) No college among the Disciples offers more thorough training in the 
text of the Bible, and the application of the Scriptures to the economic, social 
political, and religious conditions of our time. 

(c) In addition to those who are preparing for the public ministry, scores 
are being trained to a generous support of the church by active participation 
in its various enterprises, and by liberal financial contributions. 

(d) Through its endowed chair of Bible School Pedagogy, the management 
of a modern Sunday School is being taught. No student need go out without 
ample training in religious education. By means of a vigorous Mission Band 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C .A., many are being prepared for special tasks 
in Christian service. 


What They Now Need 


Greater annual income to prevent deficit and to enlarge their usefulness. 
Two new professors. 

Means by which to increase the salaries of the professors. 
Improvements on the buildings and grounds. 

A central heating and lighting plant. 

A new dormitory for men. 

A new dormitory for women. 


——_—o0—_—__- 


Transylvania and The College of the Bible should receive not less than 
$10,000 from the Education Day Offering. We get neither State nor National 
aid, but are wholly dependent upon the churches and friends. Offerings should 
be sent to J. T. Vance, Treasurer, Lexington, Ky. 


=e 
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A Great Opportunity; A Great Need 


(Will Ministers, Sunerintendents and Teachers of the Bible School, 
and Leaders of the Christian Church read this publicly 2) 


The College of the Bible will open its doors for the next ses- 
sion September Sth. The prospects for a large attendance are most 
gratifying. Already an unusually large number of new students 
have reserved rooms. The old students, of course, will return. 

Financial inability stands in the wav of many worthy voung men 
and young women who earnestly desire to prepare for the ministry 
or the mission field. Perhaps such a student lives in your commun- 
ity, or is a member of your congregation. 

Last year a great many churches, Sunday-schools, Sunday- 
school classes, O. E. Societies, and individuals helped support such 
students while here in college. Some congregations, as for example 
the Central church, of this city, helped more than one. This has 
proved a blessed service. 

Some students, in addition to what they ean earn during the 
session, can get along on $50, $75, or $100. Young women require 
as much as $159. 

Is there not some bright, consecrated young person in vour 
community who wants to enter the ministry or the mission field 
whom you can help? Depend upon it, practically all who give 
themselves to this service are poor and require assistance. 

Only a few days remain until the beginning of the college year, 
and what is done must be done quickly. 

Furthermore, if you cannot find such a student in your com- 
munity, will you not agree to give a definite amount to assist some 
of the many wortky young people who have applied to me for help? 

Two of our best young women who are preparing for the for- 
eign field write that they cannot return unless I can secure help for 
them, over and above the scholarship already granted. The same 
is true of a number of the young men. Scores of others desire to. 
enter college for the first time, but cannot do so unless help is; 
found. 

Will you help? 

Write me at once. 

R H. CROSSFIELD. 


The Church and Young Men 


ELLIS. B. BARNES 


The church that does not build with its eyes to the future is 
building in vain. And how can the present work be maintained 
unless the church thrust her young men into college halls to be 
trained for leadership in days when the present generation shall 
no longer be able to lead? It is assumed that every church is at- 
tempting to indoctrinate and nurture her young men for a possible 
work in the ministry, and when that it done to inspire them with 
a desire to thoroughly equip themselves for their life’s work in 4 
college that educates, whose teachers are ‘scholars. 


If the State can train its young people in state schools for the 
work of teaching at a nominal cost, why should not our churches 
rally to a similar task in training our young men in our own schools 
for the work of preaching? How impossible it is to allow our hap- 
hazard method of ministerial training to continue, the method 
which looks like a blind leap toward the ministry of any who may 
have a disposition, no matter how unfit, without ability, devo- 
tion, without poise! And could there be a saner task for the church 
than to seek out and encourage her best young men to enlist in 
this great work, and support them in every possible way during 
their college course? Theoretically, we are all saying that God 
should have the best, and possibly we believe what we say—until 
we come to select young men for the mission field and the min- 
istry; then we have our doubts. Self preservation demands the best 
here as almost everywhere else. 


**Look Ye Out’’ 


“Look ye out trom among you, men of good report, full of the 
Holy Spirit and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this iusi_ 
ness.” This instruction relates to the first extra-aposcolistic min- 
istry established in the church. It contains the simple but strong 
and fine framework upon which all ministries of the church were to 
be built. A glance at this instruction suffices to discover its great 
lines. They are three 4 


First, “Whom we may appoint’’—the line of apostolic ordina- 
tion. This phrase may imply a right in the apostles to veto an 
unsuitable choice. This prerogative of ordination of officials of 


the church is in the so-called pastoral epistles passed on to the 
Evangelist. Thus the New Testament order is available for us, and 
propriety and solemnity, such as should belong to the election of 
such officers and their assumption of their duties, are sought to 
be made perpetual in the church. 


Second, “‘Men of good report, full of the Holy Spirit and of 
wisdom’’—the line of fitness. It was formerly insisted that men 
should be ‘‘called.”” More practically and more happily we are ex- 
pressing the same idea and purpose by insisting that men for the 
ministry shall be “fit.” In this we stand upon the solid ground of 
this and other quite explicit apostolic words, and yet we must uct 
abandon the word ‘“‘called’’ in this relation. In a word ‘‘the called” 
are indicated to the church first by their possession of certain quali- 


fications, such as a good reputation, spiritual living, and practical 
sense, 


Third, ‘“‘Look ye out’’—the line of churchly scrutiny and choice. 
Even in the presence of an inspired apostle the church is a democ- 
racy in her relation to many things, and within the limits of the fun- 
damental law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus she must bear 
the burdens which belong to democracy, the burdens of self-educa- 
tion and self-direction. But self-education and self-direction must 
be accomplished through leadership, through ministries. How im- 
portant then it is to find and secure men of the right sort for 
evangelists, pastors, deacons. But will not ‘‘the called” know they 
are “called,” and the ‘‘fit?? know they are “fit,”’ and feel an irre- 
Sistible impulsion thrusting them into the ministry? Sometimes, 
perhaps, not always, not as a rule. Moses is modest—hesitant— 
even cavilling. He ‘“‘wist not that his face shone.’’ ‘How should a 
boy know that he has elements of power which would make him a 
preacher of the Word and a Shepherd of the Flock? Besides, 
there is an apparatus of leadership as well as native abilities which 
make one fit for some ministry of the church—i. e., education, and 
perhaps, nay almost certainly, some of the most fit naturally will be 
both without education and without the financial means of acquir- 
ing it. 


The church, then, if she is to be well taught and well led, must 
be alert to discover both to herself and to the young men them- 
selves those who are suited by nature and Grace to be her officers 
and to support them morally and otherwise, if necessary, in the 
long courses of cultural preparation which are indispensable to 
the widest and highest ministerial service. For such alertness our 
vacant pulpits and empty teachers’ chairs cry out at this time with 
an intensity that is pathetic. H. D. SMITH. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


FACULTY 


RICHARD HENRY CROSSFIELD, A. M., Ph. D.,: President. 


BENJAMIN CASSEL DEWEESE, A. M., Proféssor of Exegesis. 


Student Kentucky University, 1870-1876; Graduate The College of the 
Bible, 1876; Principal of Cadiz High School; teacher of Latin in Cadiz 
Normal School, 1882-1883; President and Professor of Jatin and Greek 
in South Kentucky Christian College, 1883-1885; Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Eureka College, 1889-1895; Professor of New Testament In- 
troduction and Exegesis, The College of the Bible, 1895—; Student Har- 
vard Divinity School, summer of 1905; Spent summer of 1908 traveling and 
lecturing in England and Scotland; Minister Christian Church, Cadiz, Ky.; 
Henderson, Ky.; Richmond Street, Cincinnati; Columbia, Mo. 


: SAMUEL MITCHELL JEFFERSON, A. Ms, LL. D., Professor of 
Philosophy. 


Indiana University, A. B., 1874; Bethany College, A. M., 1891; ibid., 
LL. D., 1896; Graduate Student in Philosophy at Columbia University, 
1903; Pastor 1874-1893; traveled in Europe in the summer of 1882 and in 
1885. Professomwof New Testament Greek and Biblical Literature, Bethany- 
College, 1893-96; Dean of Berkeley (California) Bible Seminary, 1896-1900; 
Professor of Philosophy in Transylvania University, 1900— 


HALL LAURIE CALHOUN, B. D.;-Ph. D., Dean and Professor of 
Old Testament History and Hebrew. 


Kentucky University, A. B. 1892: The College of the Bible, Classical 
Diploma, 1392; Pastor and Evangelist, 1893-1901; Yale, B. D. 1902; Har- 
vard, Williams’ Fellow, 1903-’04; President Semitic Clul), 1903-°04; Ph. D., 
1904. The College of the Bible, Professor of Old Testament History, and 
Hebrew 1904—Member of the American Section of the International Sun- 
day School Lesson Committee, 1908—. 


ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE, A. M., B. D., Professor of Christian 
History and Doctrine. : 


Hiram College, A. B., 1898; ibid., A. M. 1900; Student in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, 1903-’04; The University of Chicago, B. D., 1905; 
ibid., Graduate Student in New Testament and Church History 1905-'07. 
Pastor of the Walnut Hills Christian Church, Cincinnati, Q., 1907-12; Pro- 
fessor in the College of the Bible, 1912—. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M., Alexander Campbell Hop- 
kins Professor of Religious Education. 


Tri-State College, A. B., 1898; Student Butler College, 1898-1900; Pas- 
tor of First Christian Church, Tipton, Ind., 1900-’2; Pastor Central Church 
of Christ, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 1902-1909; Graduate Student Columbia. 
University, on leave of absence, 1908-1909; Columbia University, A. M., 
1910; Pastor Wilshire Boulevard Christian Church, Los Angeles, Gal, 1910= 
1912; Professor of Religious Education in the College of the Bible, 1912—. 
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BIBLE SCHOOL NUMBER 


SUPERINTENDENTS PLEASE DISTRIBUTE COPIES OF 
THIS BULLETIN AMONG TEACHERS OF INTER- 
MEDIATE AND ADULT CLASSES. 


MINISTERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, TEACHERS AND 
OFFICERS OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL WILL BE ESPEC- 
TALLY INTERESTED IN READING THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES. THEY ARE CHOCK FULL OF STARTLING 
FACTS ENOUGH TO GIVE PAUSE TO EVERY ONE WHO 


IS PRAYING FOR THE KINGDOM, AND SUFFICIENT 
TO NERVE EVERY DISCIPLE TO THE VITAL TASK 
OF CONTRIBUTING MUCH OF BRAIN AND SOUL TO 
THE NUMERICAL AND POTENTIAL INCREASE OF THE 
LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


The Call For Christian Leaders 
FOR MINISTERS 


Two thousand pulpits among the Disciples in America are 
preacherless. These are calling for twelve hundred ministers 
of the gospel. The average salary of these fields is $824. Ten 
States, taking Kentucky as a center, have twelve hundred 
vacant pulpits. They require six hundred additional ministers. 


q We have been losing preachers for a number of years. In 1911, 

the net loss was one hundred and seventy-seven. During the 
five years prior to 1912, we sustained a net-loss of six hundred 
and ten. Ministers are dying, becoming superannuated, or 
leaving the ministry for one cause or another, faster than we 
are recruiting the ranks. 


q Practically every congregation now wants an educated minister. 

An ignoramus is no longer tolerated any where. We cannot 
look to other than our own colleges for the training of our 
preachers. It has always been so. More than ninety per cent 
of our ministers who have’had college training have received 
it in our own institutions. We must first find called men, and 
then educate them for their respective fields. 


FOR MISSIONARIES 


The Men and Millions Movement is asking for one thousand 
additional missionaries in the next five years for the Home and 
Foreign field. EZXvery missionary station in the Near and Far 
Hast, and in the Latin-American countries, needs reinforcement. 
q There are four thousand towns in the Inland Empire, with 
populations varying from one hundred and fifty to fifteen hun- 
dred, without a Protestant church. The Disciples are 
under obligations to establish churches in at least some of 
these destitute fields. To do this without following up the work 
with local ministers, would be folly of a superlative order. 
' What prospect have we, therefore, of doing extensive perman- 
ent missionary work here in the home land, where fields are 
white and- waiting, in view of the above conditions? / 


q The missionary societies now require well trained candidates. 

The Executive Committee of the Men and Millions Movement 
has gone on record as requiring for eligibility for missionary 
service the four-year standard college course, based on four 
years of high school training. Only well equipped missionaries 
can successfully cope with the philosophies, traditions and 
superstitions of the old world religions, and adequately meet 
the demands of the home field. : 


q These missionaries must be trained by our own colleges. Other 

religious bodies are embarrassed by reason of exactly the same 
difficulties from which we suffer, and therefore cannot help us. 
Our own colleges have educated eighty-five per cent of our 
home and foreign missionaries who have enjoyed higher educa- 
tional privileges. 


FOR LAY LEADERS 


Many of our congregations are suffering from lack of efficient 
Elders, Deacons, Sunday School Superintendents, Offcers and 
Teachers, and Leaders of departments. Next in importance 
to the need of more and better prepared preachers in the need 

\ of more and better prepared lay leaders. The difference be- 
tween the efficiency of congregations most frequently lies in 
the quality and number of such workers. 


q How are we to secure these lay leaders? By giving our sons 
and daughters the advantage of Christian education—education 
as thorough and valuable in its academic quality as the best, 
plus the view point that interprets God not only in terms of 
matter and force, but through his revelation in Christ—educa- 


tion that exalts the Word and the Christ to their proper places 
and functions. _ 


How To Secure Them 
EDUCATION DAY EN 


Ministers, Sunday School teachers, leaders of C. E. Societies, 
and Christian fathers and mothers are asked to use their 
offices in securing the commitment of young men and young 
women of high school grade to Christian education. State 
universities do not develop such leaders. If the young man 


I \ / 


has altrustic ideals when he enters. a State university, he is 
likely to lose them. Their faculties are often composed of 
Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, believers and 
unbelievers: When we take into consideration the diverse 
elements in our citizenship that support these institutions, 
nothing else is to be expected. Neither the Bible 
nor Christ can occupy an important place in the cur- 
riculum, or in the influence of these institutions. Moral and 
spiritual values necessarily give place to material values. 
Altruism suffers at the hands of egoism. Only six and one- 
half per cent of our college bred ministers, and seven per cent 
of our missionaries, are trained in State institutions. The 
colleges erent by the various religious bodies furnish all the 
r rest. 


q Preparations for Hducation Day should begin at once, and be 
earried forward until January 18. It should be the purpose 
of every church and Sunday School to secure the promise of 
one or more young people to make preparations for Christian 
service, whether that service is to be in the field of 
law, medicine, teaching, farming, the ministry, or missions. 
This, of course, means that they will attend one of our Chris- 
tian colleges. These young people should be hand picked, and 
not pledged under the stress of excitement. 


q Every Sunday School teacher should discuss the subject with 

the class, and after the. public discussion, personal work should 
_be done. There should be thorough—and helpful co-operation 
between teachers, parents, and the minister. 


SUGGESTIONS 


This commitment may be facilitated: 

(1) By holding up lofty altruistic ideals. 

(2) By emphasizing the accomplishments of great men 
who have devoted their lives to Christian service, such as the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, David Livingston, Waldo of Lyons, 
the Apostile Paul and the Christ. 

(3) By enlisting the assistance of others in special cases. | 

(4) By the distribution of leaflets, tracts, and other liter- 


(5) By holding special services for prayer and discussion. 
(6) By sermons, informational and inspirational, from the 


(7) By making it possible for those who thus commit 
themselves to Christian education to attend college. Many will 
be poor and need financial assistance. 

(8) By making it very clear that this commitment does 
not necessarily mean that they are to preach or become mis- 
sionaries, but that it implies that they are to prepare to be of 
great value to the church, whatever vocation or Ocha 
they may choose. \ 

(9) By using a commitment card which has been prepared. 


? ! 


/ The Offering 
A RECOMMENDATION 


Along with the campaign for young men and young women for 
Christian Education, there should be careful planning to raise 
funds to help our colleges educate them... Here are some signi- 
ficant facts: 


(a) Not a standard college among the Disciples has suf- 
ficient income to run without annual debt. 

(b) The total deficit of ten of our leading colleges last 
year was over sixty thousand dollars. 

(c) It will be a number of years before the endowment 
of our colleges will be large enough to yield a sufficient income 
to pay the expense of operation. 

(d) Every evangelicai church of growing power annually 
asks its members to make an offering for the support of its 
colleges. 

(e) The Methodist Episcopal church asks the local 
churches for six hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
during the present conference year for education. This is 
an average of twenty cents a member. 

(f) The Toronto Convention recommended that our 
churches raise seventy-five thousand dollars during the cur- 
rent convention year for the support of our colleges., This is 
an average of less than six cents a member. x 

(g) Kentucky*is asked for five-thousand dollars of the 
total sum. This is to go to Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible. This amount will be apportioned among the con- 
gregations of the State. 


How To Take The Offering 


Where the Budget plan is in vogue, the officers of the local church 
will include this apportionment for Christian education in the 
budget. This, then, will be paid during the year, and remitted 
to J. T. Vance, Treasurer, Transylvania and The’College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. The Toronto Convention strongly urged 
that the Budget Plan be adopted. Where the Budget Plan is 
not used the churches will make the same careful preparation 
for the offering on Education Day, January 18th, as they 
do for home missions or foreign missions. The minister will 
preach on the needs of our colleges, in view of the large de- 
mands made upon them, hold prayer meeting services in the 
interest of securing men and money, distribute literature, and 
in every way seek to make the offering a worthy one. 


Pastoral letters and envelopes will be furnished for the purpose 


of taking the offering and prosecuting the campaign for 
volunteers for Christian education. The names of all ministers 
and churches who agree to observe the day will be announced 
from week to week in the Bible School Weekly Bulletin. | It 
is hoped that fully three hundred Kentucky churches will 
respond to the call. 


LITERATURE 


q 


Tracts, pamphlets, sermon outlines, and other literature on the 
subject of Christian education will be mailed to any minister, 
superintendent, or Sunday School teacher free. Address Presi- 


dent Transylvania University and The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN JANUARY WILL BE OB- 
SERVED AS A DAY OF PRAYER FOR OUR COLLEGES. 
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FOUNDED 
1865 


CHARTERED 
1878 


CALENDAR 


“3 1914 


September 14—Monday, the session begins. 

September 17—Thursday, lectures and recitations begin. 

September 18—Friday, the Faculty Reception, 

November 26—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 

December 23—Wednesday, 12:30 p. m, Christmas Recess 
begins, 


1915 


January 5—Tuesday, 8:00 a. m., Christmas Recess ends. 

January 23—31 Semester Examinations, 

January 31—Saturday, the first semester ends, 

February 1—Monday, the second semester begins. 

February 22—Monday, a holiday. Celebration of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday by the literary societies. 

April 1—Thursday, 4 p. m., Spring Recess begins. 

April 6—Tuesday, 8:00 a. m., Spring Recess ends. 

April 12—Monday, ¢élebration of Henry Clay’s Birthday. 

May 29—June 5, Final Examinations. 

June 6—Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. 

June 9—Wednésday, Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

June 9—Wednesday, Class-day Exercises of the Graduating 
Classes of the College. 

June 9—Wednesday, Meeting of the Society of Alumni. 

' June 10—Thursday, Commencement. 

June 10—Thursday, Alumni Luncheon, 
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FACULTY 


RicHarD HENRY CrossFIELD, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President. 


BENJAMIN CassEL DeEWexgsE, A. M., Professor of 
Exegesis. 

Student Kentucky University, 1870-1876; Graduate The 
College of the Bible, 1876; Principal of Cadiz HighSchool; 
teacher of Latin in Cadiz Normal School, 1882-1883; Presi- 
dent and Professor of Latin and Greek in South Kentucky 
Christian College, 1883-1885; Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Eureka College, 1889-1895; Professor of New Testa- 
ment Introduction and Exegesis, The College of the Bible 
1895—; Student Harvard Divinity School, summer of 1905; 
Spent summer of 1908 traveling and lecturing in England and 
Scotland; Minister Christian Church, Cadiz, Ky.; Henderson, 
Ky.; Richmond Street, Cincinnati; Columbia, Mo. 


Hatt Lavriz CatHoun, B. D.; Pu. D., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History and Hebrew. 


Kentucky University, A. B., 1892; The College of the 
Bible, Classical Diploma, 1892; Pastor and Evangelist, 
1893-1901; Yale, B. D. 1902; Harvard, Williams’ Fellow, 
1903-’04; President Semitic Club, 1903-'04; Ph. D., 1904. 
The College of the Bible, Professor of Old Testament His- 
tory, and Hebrew 1904—Member of the American Section 
of the International Sunday School Lesson Committee, 1908—. 


Atonzo WILLARD Fortune, A. M., B. D., Professor of 


Christian History and Doctrine. 


Hiram College, A. B., 1898; ibid., A. M. 1900; Student 
in Rochester Theological Seminary, 1903-’04; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, B. D., 1905; ibid., Graduate Student in 
New Testament and Church History 1905-’07. Pastor of 
the Walnut Hills Christian Church, Cincinnati, O., 1907-12; 
Professor in the College of the Bible, 1912—. 


Witi1aM CLayton Bower, A. M., Alexander Campbell 


Hopkins Professor of Religious Education. 


Tri-State College, A .B., 1898; Student Butler College, 
1898-1900; Pastor of First Christian Church, Tipton, Ind., 
1900-1902; Pastor Central Church of Christ, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., 1902-1909; Graduate Student Columbia Uni- 
versity, A. M., 1910; Pastor Wilshire Boulevard Christian 
Church, Los Angeles, Cal., 1910-1912; Professor of Religous 
Education in the College of the Bible, 1912—. 
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ELMER EtswortH Snoppy, A. M., Professor of Practical 
Theology. 


Hiram College, A. B., 1896; Graduate Student, University 
of Chicago, 1897, 1901-2; University of Michigan, 1903; Yale 
University, 1909-10; ibid, A. M., 1910. Professor of Greek, 
Hiram College, 1896-1910; Professor of Philosophy, Hiram 
College, 1910-14; Professor of Practical Theology in The Col- 
lege of the Bible, since 1914. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


RicHArkD HENRY CRrossFIELD, PH. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Hatt Laurie CaLyHoun, Pu. D., 
Dean. 


Witu1aM C. Bower, A. M., 
Recording Secretary of Faculty. 
BENJAMIN CassEL DEWEEsE, A. M., 
Tnbrarian. 

JOHN THoMAS VANCE, 
Treasurer 
JOHN WILLIAM Harpy, 
Financial Secretary. 
Rozpert EMMETT Mownroz, M. A., 
Director of Dormitory. 

Mrs. Ropert EMMETT MoNnRozE, 
Matron of Dormitory. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE Gross, 
Stenographer. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible, the oldest college among 
the Disciples of Christ whose primary task is the educa- 


tion of young men for the ministry, was organized in 
1865 as one of the colleges of Kentucky University, 


now Transylvania University. Robert Milligan was the 
first president. Under his eminent leadership, the 
college immediately became a potent agency for the 
education of public leaders to serve the Brotherhood. 
He continued in office until his death in the spring 
of 1875. 

President Milligan was succeeded by Robert Graham, 
whose administration covered a period of twenty years. 
Under President Graham, the college continued to en- 
large its sphere of usefulness, and in 1878 was chartered 
as an independent institution, since which time it has 
maintained an autonomous existence. Owing to the 
infirmities of age, President Graham resigned his office 
in 1895, and was succeeded by J. W. McGarvey, who 
had been a professor in the college from the beginning. 

Up to this time, The College of the Bible had found 
a home in the buildings of Kentucky University, now 
Transylvania University, but in 1895, the present ample 
and imposing structure was dedicated. This building 
contains the class-rooms, library and offices of admin- 
istration, and answers quite adequately the instructional 
requirements of the institution. 

During the incumbency of President McGarvey, the 
college attained yet greater distinction, becoming still 
better known through the Brotherhood, and attracting 
students from every section of the United States, and 
from Canada, England, Australia and New Zealand. 
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Two of the most eminent professors in The College 
of The Bible during the administration of President 
McGarvey were Professor I. B. Grubbs, appointed to 
the chair of Exegesis and Christian Doctrine in 1877, 


and Professor 8. M. Jefferson, appointed to the chair 
of Philosophy in 1900. These men rendered a distinct 


and monumental service to the cause of ministerial 
education during their long terms of service, and were 
widely known throughout the Brotherhood. Professor 
Grubbs retired from the active duties of his professor- 
ship and became emeritus in 1905, which honorable 
position he held until his death in 1912. In the midst of 


his most productive period, Professor Jefferson was 
summoned by death from his class-room in The College 


of the Bible on February 20, 1914, leaving the heritage 
of a great name and a far reaching influence. 

On the death of President McGarvey, October 6, 
1911, the Board of Trustees appointed R. H. Crossfield, 
who for four years had been President of Transylvania 
University, to the presidency. President Crossfield 


entered upon the duties of this office February 1, 1912, 
and since then, in conjunction with the administration 


of Transylvania, has been the executive head of The 


College of the Bible, during which time the material 
equipment has been greatly increased, and _ the 


institution has made marked progress. 

More than six thousand five hundred students have 
attended The College of the Bible during its history 
of half a century, and its graduates are now success- 
fully preaching in every part of America, where the 
Disciples of Christ are represented, and in all our 
mission fields. 

The College has also trained a large number of 
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eminent college presidents, deans, and professors— -men 
of the highest attainments and of greatest usefuluess 
—and has developed hundreds of prominent leadevs of 
Christian activity. At no period has The College of the 
Bible has been more prosperous than at present. The 
number of matriculates is annually increasing and the 
quality of the student body is rapidly improving. The 
entrants for the present session represent the highest 
type of preparation and, perhaps, the largest capability 
of any student body in the history of the institution. 
With the completion of the new dormitory during the 
summer, it is confidently expected that the number of 
tsudents will soon reach 300. While numbers are 
very properly sought, the greater stress is laid upon the 


preparation and potentiality of those who seek ad- 
mission. 


In view of the recent enrichment of the courses 
offered and the improved quality of the material to be 
developed, the faculty now offers for the first time the 
B. D. degree. The course of study leading to this degree 
compares most favorably with those offered by the fore- 
most theological seminaries of this country. The degree 


will, no doubt, be sought by an increasing number of 
students. 


HISTORICAL CHART 


Founded 186%, 
of Kentucky 


Robert Milligan 
President 


as a College 
University 


1911 
H. L. Calhoun 
Acting President 


1878 Chartered as an 
Independent College 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION. 


The College of the Bible is located in Lexington, the 
heart of the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, 
and is easily accessible by railways and interurban lines. 
The healthfulness of this section is due to its elevation, 
salubrious climate, and abundant supply of pure water. 
Lexington is reputed for the refinement of its citizens, 
the moral and Christian influences of its numerous 
churches, its historic associations, and as a noteworthy 
seat of higher education. The population of the city 
is about forty thousand, and it is supplied with excellent 
hotels, a Y. M. C. A. building, union station, good 
street car service, and all the essentials of a modern 
city. The best opportunities for social, musical, and 
literary culture are afforded the students of The College 
of the Bible. Perhaps no region in the world is more 
noted for its old homesteads and refined rural peopl: 
Macadam roads of the best type lead in every direction 
through most fertile and highly developed agricultural 
and stock raising sections. 


GROUNDS 


The College of the Bible occupies a commanding 
site overlooking the city in the midst of a campus con- 
taining fourteen acres. The campus is only four squares 
from the heart of Lexington, rendering it easy for 
students to attend religious services and to prosecute 
laboratory work in the various churches, and to engage 
in any employment they may choose in order to assist 
in defraying expenses. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
MAIN BUILDING. 


The main building is a three-story brick structure 
containing the offices of administration, lecture rooms, 
chapel, library, literary society halls, student volunteer 
room, and religious education exhibit. All of these 
rooms are well lighted and ventilated and admirably 
appointed for the purposes to be served. Each of the 
large class-rooms is equipped with improved tablet-arm 
chairs, maps, charts, etc. Milligan Chapel, named for 
the first president of the College, occupies the eastern 
half of the second story, and will seat comfortably three 
hundred. Portraits of President Milligan, Presi- 
dent Graham, President McGarvey and Professor Grubbs 
occupy prominent places on separate walls of the 
chapel. In connection with the Department 
of Religious Education, there is an_ ex- 
ceedingly valuable exhibit. This exhibit, begun by 
Prof. W. F. Smith, includes architectural drawings and 
designs of model Sunday School plants, details of phy- 
sical equipment, exhibits of courses of study, and illus- 
frative material for every department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


EWING HALL 


This residential hall for men, on the same campus, 
is now in process of construction, and will be completed 
and ready for occupancy before the beginning of the 
next session, September 14, 1914. This building is of 
brick construction, trimmed with Bedford Stone, three 
stories high, and in the shape of a crescent. The three 
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entrances open on the court. The rooms are 
well ventilated and _ lighted, and are e\uipped 


with hot and cold water lavatories, electric lights, boox 
shelves, wardrobes, presses, and suitable furniture. Two 
students occupy a room, although there are more than 
twenty single rooms in the building. The total capacity 
of Ewing Hall is one hundred and forty-one students. 
Each corridor is provided with shower and tub baths 
and toilets. The dining room is tastefully furnished 
and decorated, and seats two hundred and fifty at tables 
at one sitting. The reception rooms and the divection 
quarters are on the first floor near the main entrance. 


LIBRARY 


The library occupies one-half of the second story 
of the college building, across the hall from Milligan 
Chapel, and is supplied with books especially suited to 
the needs of ministerial and missionary students. This 
library contains more than five thousand well selected 
volumes, and has an endowment, the income from which 
is used annually in the purchase of new books. Students 


also have free access to the library of Transylvania 
University and the Carnegie Library, of the city. The 


latter was erected at a cost of sixty thousand dollars, 
on grounds ajacent to the College of the Bible, and is 
supported by a large annual’ income. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


Two literary societies, the Philothean and the Phil- 
eusebian, occupying ample and well equipped society 
halls on the third floor, afford exceptional opportunities 
for the development of literary taste and the ability to 
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express and defend one’s self on one’s feet. Each of 


these societies holds weekly meetings. Twice within 
recent years have students of The College of the Bible 


won Inter-Southern Oratorical Contests, and more fre- 
quently have they triumphed in oratory and debate in 
State contests. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Student Volunteer Band, and mission study 
classes, in addition to the development of moral and 
spiritual power also afford valuable opportunities for 
expressional culture, and are well attended by the student 


body. 


YOUNG WOMEN 


The College of the Bible opened its doors to young 
women in 1904. Many of the young women in attend- 
ance are preparing for missionary service in the home 
and the foreign field, while others are seeking better 
equipment for Christian leadership in other departments 
of church work. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR 


The college year begins on the second Monday of 
September. 

The session is divided into two semesters. The 
exact divisions of the session of 1914-15 are given in 
the calendar p. 3 of this catalogue. 

The commencement of The College of the Bible 
is held on the second Thursday in June, the graduating 
exercises beginning at ten a. m. 
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REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION 


The first three days of the session are devoted to 
entrance examinations, and to the registration and class- 
ification of students. Every student who intends to 
matriculate should, therefore, be present on the first 
day of the session. Certificates from recognized high 
schools and colleges are accepted in lieu of examina- 
tions. 

The student should report promptly to the President 
on his arrival in the city, and present his credentials 
and testimonials of standing. After satisfying the 
conditions of entrance he is registered as a student. 

After he has been classified by the Classification 
Committee, the student will proceed to the Treasurer’s 
office, pay the required fees, or present his scholarship, 
and receive therefor a receipt. Without the Treasurer’s 
receipt the student will not be admitted to any class. 

As soon as practicable, the student should select a 
suitable place for boarding and lodging, provided this 
has not been done in advance, and immediately notify 
the Secretary to the President of the place selected. 
All rooming and boarding houses must be approved 
by the faculty. Information regarding rooms and board 
may be obtained from the President’s office or from the 
Committee on Students’ Homes and Lodgings. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


A number of years ago the students of The College 
of the Bible formally adopted the honor system in ex- 
aminations and all written tests. The purpose of this 
action was to express their willingness to relieve the 
faculty of responsibility and discipline in the case of 
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a student found guilty of using unfair means in ex- 
amination or test. 


The resolutions passed by the students in mass 
meeting are substantially as follows: That cheating 


in examinations and written tests is dishonorable and 
disgraceful; that the case of any student suspected of 
cheating shall be investigated, and, if found guilty of a 
violation of the rules adopted by the students for the 
administration of the system, he shall be asked to with- 


draw from the College; that the committee of investiga- 
tion shall consist of the presidents and secretaries of 


the different classes, and a chairman elected by the 
student body for one year; that a pledge must be signed 
by each student in each examination or written test, 
in which he shall affirm on honor that he has neither 
received nor given any forbidden assistance on the ex- 
amination, or test. 


For violation of this pledge a student is brought be- 
fore the committee of investigation. As the students 


voluntarily assumed this duty, it is confidently be- 
lieved that they will continue as faithfully to execute 


it in the future as they have in the past. In the ex- 
amination room there is no espionage on the part of the 
professor; but, so far as comports with the spirit of the 
honor system, proper effort is made to protect students 
from temptation to violate their pledge. The spirit of 
truth and honor thus fostered in the examination room 
pervades every phase of student life. 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


The College of the Bible occupies the same campus 
and is closely affiliated with Transylvania University, 
the same president serving both institutions. All of the 
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courses in Transylvania are open to students in The 
College of the Bible without additional expense, except 
the labratory fees. Candidates for the Classic_: 
diploma in The College of the Bible are required to 


present as a prerequisite two years of college work. 
Candidates for the B. D. degree are required to present 


the A. B. degree of Transylvania, or its equivalent, as 
a prerequisite; however, four of the courses which may 
be pursued in Transylvania toward the A. B. degree 
may be elected in The College of the Bible, thus short- 
ening the time required to make the B. D. degree. 


LEXINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


For the benefit of ministerial and missionary stud- 
ents whose high school preparation is incomplete, ar- 
rangements have been made by which The Lexington 
Training School will give the four years of secondary 
training without additional cost to the student. This 
Preparatory School occupies a site adjoining the 
campus, and is under the capable management of Pro- 


fessor A. C. Kuykendall and a group of assistants. 
Candidates for the English diploma in The College of 


the Bible must offer as a prerequisite 15 units of high 
school training. 


METHODS OF WORK 


Most of the courses of study in the College are bas3 
on the best available text-books; and these are in all 
cases supplemented by collateral readings, and by orig- 
inal lectures on the part of the professors. Both oral 
and written recitations are required in all classes, and 


at the close of each semester a comprehensive written 
examination on all the work of the semester is required 
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of every student. The daily recitations and the final 
examination papers are graded by the professors, and 
the average of all these grades is taken as the student’s 


grade of scholarship for the semester in the study pur- 
sued. It is desired that all work shall be accurate and 


thorough, and a grade of at least seventy-five is required 
for a passing credit. A record is made at the close of 
each semester, showing the student’s grade of scholar- 
ship, his class and chapel attendance, and his deport- 
ment; and a copy of this record is sent to the student 


or his parent or guardian. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


To be admitted as a student of the College of the 
Bible the applicant must be not less than sixteen years 
of age. He must present satisfactory evidence of good 
Christian character, a letter of recommendation from 
the church of which he is a member being the evidence 
preferred. If he comes from another educational insti- 
tution, he should bring a certificate of honorable dis- 
missal therefrom. 

Admission to the College is granted by certificate 
or by examination. Those who present certificates of 
work done in schools of approved standing and covering 
the entrance requirements are admitted without exam- 
ination. Applicants for admission who expect to enter 
without examination should present specific statements 
of the work done. Certificates upon which entrance 
credits are to be granted must be signed by the principal 
or instructors of the schools in which the applicant 
studied. 

Students who do not present approved certificates 
showing that they have completed satisfactorily all the 
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requirements for admission, must stand an entrance ex- 
amination before they can be admitted to the College, 
except as special students. The first three days of the 
session are devoted to the examination and classification 
of new students. It ts therefore important that the ap- 
plicant for admission shall be present on the first day 
of the session. 

Students in the College of the Bible are classified as 
Classical, English, and Special. 

For admission to the English course in The College 
of the Bible students must have completed 15 units of 
standard High School Work: of which the following 
are required : 

1. English Grammar and Analysis with selected 
readings from literature. One year. 

2. English Grammar and Composition with select- 
ed readings from literature. One year. 

3. Rhetoric with selected readings from literature. 
One year. 

Algebra. Two years. 

Plane Geometry. One year. 

Ancient History. One year. 

History of England. One-half year. 
History of the United States. One-half year. 

9. Science. One year. 

A year’s study in some other subject which equals it 
in amount and quality will be accepted by the Faculty 
as a substitute for one of the years of history, but it 


strongly recommends the two units of history. 
For the remaining 7 units the student may present 


credits from any standard High School. Those whose 
preparation is not equal to this, but who have 
completed as many as 12 standard High School units 


es Ag 
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of such kind that when the remaining three shall have 


been taken they will meet the requirements above, may, 
if there is adequate reason for such a step, enter the Col- 
lege and take such college studies as they are prepared 


for, on condition that they make up the preparatory 
studies in which they are deficient by taking at least two 
of these each year. All such deficiencies may be made 
up by attending classes in the Lexington Training 
School, which offers instruction in all preparatory courses 
requisite for admission to The College of the Bible. 
Such students are enrolled as English students, but 
are marked conditioned. 

For admission to the classical course in The College 
of the Bible a student must have completed the Sopho- 
more year in a Standard College. 

Those applicants whose preparation is not as thor- 


ough as that required for entrance as English students, » 
and who do not expect to take all of the preparatory 


studies, but who desire to take certain classes in the 
Collegs of the Bible together with those who may have 
sufficient preparation but do not desire to graduate from 
The College of the Bible, may enter as Special students. 

Those who have received the A. B. degree or any 
other recognized degree from an approved college or 
university ; also those who have done part of the work 
required in any one of the courses offered by the College 
of the Bible in such an approved college or university, 
are admitted to the proper advanced standing. 

All students except Special students are enrolled as 
Juniors, Middlers, or Seniors, as follows: All who 
have completed fewer than 38 required credits in the 
Classical Course, or fewer than 30 credits in the Eng- 
lish Course, are enrolled as Juniors; all who have com- 
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pleted as many as 38, but fewer than 76 credits in the 
Classical Course, or as many as 30 credits, but fewer 
than 66 credits in the English Course, are enrolled as 
Middlers; all who have completed 76 eredits in the 
Classical, or 66 credits in the English Course, are en- 
rolled as Seniors. A credit is one hour’s recitation a 
week during one semester. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Every candidate for graduation must give evidence 
of good Christian character, and must have 
been a matriculate of The College of the Bible for at 


least one full session. The studies required for gradua- 
tion are tabulated in the following outline of courses, 


constituting an English course and a Classical course. 


For graduation in the English course the candidate 
must have completed, in addition to all the studies in 


the outline of the English course, two years of English, 
Philosophy A, and either Philosophy B or Sociology, 
in Transylvania University, or their equivalent. To 
all those who have completed this course a diploma 
will be granted. 

For graduation in the Classical course the candidate 


must have completed the A. B. course in Transylvania 
University, or its equivalent, and all the studies named 


in the outline of the Classical course. To all those 
who have completed the classical course as outlined in 
this catalogue the classical diploma will be granted. 
Upon all those who have completed the classical course 
as outlined in this catalogue—having done all the work 
requisite to the completionof this course after having taken 
the A. B. degree from Transylvania or from some other 
standard college, the degree of B. D. will be conferred. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSES 


CLASSICAL ENGLISH 
Courses. Ist Sem.2d, Sem. Ist Sem. 2d Sem, 
ange 3 3 
ba 2 2 2 
fel 3 3 
ES Aay; 2 2 
g, 13 . 4 
T. 144. 4 
T. 17. 3 3 
daw 7. ee 3 3 
1 Owe 2 2 
Ty.20-, 2 2 
ee SS ten I I 
Tera esa I I 
Be AS. ess I I 
fy 7 oe I I 
EAD Ss I I 
E. 50 .. I I 
~R.& M. 57 2 2 
R.& M. 58 2 2 

19 19 15 1S 
MippLE YEAR 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH 
(Courses. Ist Sem.2d. Sem. 1st Sem. 2d Sem, 
EDS at s.e 2 2 
Te10" o's 2 2 
RT Lea 3 3 
Sh es eae 3 3 
AS Oe 3 3 
Ur eee 5 3 
fh oe 5 
26ers 3 
TE27 Paine 3 


JUNIOR YEAR 
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Nike 2Sinw- 3 

‘Ch, Hist. 29 3 3 

Ch. Hist. 30 3 3 

Pama les. 2 2 

Peedasoie 2 2 

Pe ira Sis I I 

Par ae I I 

Ro Be Silas 2 2 

RA Tees2 2 2 
19 19 19 19 

SENIOR YEAR 
CLASSICAL ENGLISH 
Courses. Ist Sem.2d, Sem. Ist Sem. 2d Sem. 

Ons 3 3 

Roe Oss wk 3 3 

Ose 7c a. 2 2 

COPE O hance 2 2 

Neel 23h trae 3 3 

Ny Deedes 3 3 

Ch, Hist. 31 z I 

Ch. Hist. 32. I I 

Doct iG Heme 2 : 3 

DOCH 34 ons 3 ; 3 

Paleo. + I I 

Sud Seine a beer I I 

DCA T xsi I I 

Palied2 ies I I 

ele tAT A ace I I 

PaebASi se: I I 

Ry B53.5 58 2 2 

R, E. 54. 2 2 

CR.&M. 55 2 2) 

C.R.& M. 56 2 2 
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The faculty exercises the right to extend and other- 
wise enrich the required courses between a student’s 
first matriculation and his graduation, on the ground 


that such extension and improvement fully compensate 
him for any additional labor which may thereby be re- 


quired of him for graduation. Candidates for gradua- 
tion will not be required, however, to take any study 
which has been added to the requirements for gradua- 


tion within the two years immediately preceding their 
graduation. 


CLASS REPRESENTATIVE 


The faculty will select a class representative from 
those who are candidates for the Classical diploma and, 
the B. D. degree early in the spring of each year. This 
representative will deliver an address on Commencement 


Day. 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special examinations are given only to conditioned 
students and to students who for adequate reasons have 
not been able to be present at regular examinations or 
written tests. The privilege of special examination to 
remove a condition is granted by the Dean on recom- 
mendation of the instructor. The privilege of special 
examination on account of absence is granted by the 
President. 

The student is charged a fee of $1.00 for each 
special examination or test. The receipt of the Treasurer 
showing that this fee has been paid must be presented 
to the instructor before the examination may be given. 
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CLASS STANDING 


From the class grade and examinations estimates of 
the student’s scholarship are made. His standing is 
indicated by letters: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, 
poor; E, conditioned; F, failed. 

On a scale in which 100 denotes perfect merit and 
%5 a passing grade, the values of the letters are ap- 
proximately as follows: A, 90 or more; B, 85 to 89; C, 
80 to 84; D, 75 to 79; E, 65 to 74. E indicates that 
the student is conditioned. To remove a condition the 
student must make up all deficiences in his work and 
pass satisfactorily a special examination. F indicates 
failure. To receive credit the student must repeat the 
course in which he has failed. 


At the middle and the end of each semester reports 
containing an estimate of the student’s standing and a 


record of his absences are sent to his parents or guar- 
dian, or to the student himself if he is of age. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


The cost of a room in the new dormitory for the 
session, including heat, light and water is $30.00 for 
each occupant. The rooms are large and comfortable, 
and two students usually occupy a room. A reserva- 
tion fee of $1 must be paid before a room can be en- 
gaged and held. Rooms should be reserved in the 
spring or early in the summer. 

Board may be secured in the Dormitory Commons 
at $3 a week. If payment is made before Tuesday 
noon of each week, a reduction of 25 cents is allowed. 
The food is substantial and amply sufficient for the 
needs of the student, and is well served. 
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A fee of $1, collected in advance, will be charged 
each boarder in the Dormitory Commons who does not 
occupy a room in the dormitory. Jf for any reason the 
student ceases to board in the Commons, he shall be re- 
quired to pay an additional fee of $1 before he may re- 
enter as a boarder. 


Each occupant of a room in the dormitory is ex- 
pected to board in the Dormitory Commons. If for any 


reason he does not wish to do so, he will be required to 
pay in advance 50 cents a week additional room rent. 

Board and lodging in private families can be se- 
cured at from $3.50 to $5 a week. 

Married students can rent cottages or suites of 
rooms within convenient distance of the college at mod- 
erate prices. 

Books, stationery, and laundry for the session cost 
about $25, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


There are three named funds, the income from which 
is used to provide free scholarships for worthy and 
needy young men and young women preparing them- 
selves for the Christian ministry and the mission field. 
These funds are as follows: 

The Samuel U. Bolden Memorial Fund, yeilding an 
annual income of about $100.00. 

The Kentucky Christian Education Society, yield- 
ing an annual income of about $2,000.00. 

The Claude L. Garth Educational Society, yielding 
an annual income of about $5,000.00. 

There has been provided from the income of the 
above named funds fifty or more annual scholarships 
amounting to fifty dollars each, covering one year’s 
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tuition in The College of the Bible and Transylvania 
University, but good for nothing else; also twenty-five 
or more annual scholarships amounting to eighty 
dollars each, covering one year’s tuition in The College 
of the Bible and in Transylvania University and one 
year’s rent in the dormitory, but good for nothing else. 

If, after the necessary scholarships have been pro- 
vided, there should be a residue from the income of 
these funds, such residue will be kept as a special fund 


to be used in further assisting such young men and 
young women as may be deemed worthy by those 


charged with the administration of the college. 

Students who fail to make a grade of 75 per cent in 
any one study, or who fail to make a general average in 
all their studies counted together of at least 80 per cent, 
shall not be eligible for these scholarships. 

Holders of scholarships who fail to attain these 
grades at the end of any semester shall forfeit the 
scholarship; and shall be ineligible to further scholar- 
ship aid until they have completed one semester’s work 
with the required grades. 

In determining eligibility for scholarships, the rec- 
ord of those students who have been in the College of 
the Bible or in Transylvania University shall be rated 
according to the last semester’s work which they com- 
pleted in these schools. New students may be granted 
scholarships without this test, at the discretion of those 
in charge of the funds. 


Married students fulfilling the above conditions may 
‘receive scholarships amounting to $70 a semester, the 
required amount of which must be used in paying col- 
lege fees, provided funds for all necessary scholarships 
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have first been set apart; but no student shall be eligible 
to a scholarship, or to any aid from the funds of The 
College of the Bible, if he marries after the first scholar- 
ship has been granted him. Besides students for the 
ministry, scholarships are available for those who are 
preparing for the foreign field, for sons and daughters 
of missionaries in foreign fields, and for missionaries 
on furlough. 


EXPENSES 


FEES 


The tuition fees for a session in The College of the 
Bible are $55. If payment is made by the semester, 
the rate is $34 for the first and $24 for the second 
semester; but students entering at the beginning of the 
second semester pay $30. A reduction of $5 is made in 
the tuition for the session if the student completes his 
enrollment and pays his fees, or presents his scholar- 
ship, before the close of the third day of the session. 
The third day of the session for 1914-1915 will be 
Wednesday, September 16. If payment is made by 
the semester, and the student completes his enrollment 
and pays his fees or presents his scholarship, before the 
third day of the semester, a reduction of $3 will be 
made. The third day of the second semester is Thurs- 
day, February 5, 1915. 

A fee of $5 is charged_for each diploma granted. 

A fee of $1 is charged for each special examination 
or written test, which fee is added to the library fund. 
Before a student can take a special examination or 
test, he must secure the written permission of the Presi- 
dent or Dean, pay the required fee to the Treasurer, and 
present the Treasurer’s receipt to the professor: 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES 


The following tabulation gives a fair estimate of a 
student’s necessary expenses in the college for one 


session of thirty-six weeks: 


Low 

OE OE ne ess rie e ens $ 50 

Boatd, SG weeks... . scan vs 99 
Room-rent, heat and light, 36 

Webley 2.55 saver nied. Sa. in 25 

Books and Stationery ......... 12 


Med. High 
$55 $ 60 
126 144 
30 «BA 
16: 25B30 
$229 $288 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1. Earty O_p TESTAMENT HIsToRY 
Gives the student an opportunity to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of what the English Bible has to say concerning the 
creation, the fall of man, the flood, the general history of 
mankind down to the call of Abraham; the accounts of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob; the sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus; 
with special emphasis upon the occurrences at Sinai and the 
formation of the Hebrew nation. The Biblical narratives will 
be compared with other parallel accounts so far as these-are 
known. 

First semester. Tu., Th, S. 8:00 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Calhoun. 


2. HustoRIcAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
A comprehensive view of all the lands and peoples mentioned 
in the Old Testament so far as such lands and peoples are 
known. The location, extent and duration of each nation 
is sought; the habits and customs of its people are studied; 
together with their political relations with other nations, 
Specal attention is devoted to the people and land of Palestine. 

This course furnishes @ proper back-ground from a 
geographical standpoint for all subsequent Old Testament 
study. 

First semester—W., F., at 8:00 a. m. Open to Juniors, 
Professor Calhoun. 


3. Earty History or THE HEsrew NATION 

Traces carefully the History of Israel from (Mount Sinai to 
the origin of the Hebrew Monarchy. It embraces a thorough 
study of the wilderness sojourn, the conquest of Canaan, the 
location of the tribes in Canan and the Period of the Judges. 
The books of Ruth and Job, are also studied because the events 
which they narrate purport to belong to this age. The Bibli- 
cal narrative for this period will be compared so far as possi- 
ble with accounts from other sources. 
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Second semester. Tu. Th. S. 8:00am. Open to Juniors, 
Professor Calhoun. 


4. THE LAw oF Moszs, 
A detailed and through exposition of the entire system of laws 
ascribed to Moses. It affords a historical view of the enact- 
ment of each of the nine groups of laws contained in it. 
Careful attention is given to the study of the Fundamental 
Law; that is, the covenant at Sinai and the Ten Command- 
ments. The religious and civil codes are separated and each is 
analyzed and thoroughly studied. A comparison is made be- 
tween this law and other codes ancient and modern such as 
that of Hammurabi and those of civilized nations today. 
Particular attention is called to the purported types and 
shadows of the Law, and their corresponding anti-types and 
substances as found in the New Testament; especially as 
given in Romans, Galatians and Hebrews, 

Second semester—W., F. 8:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Calhoun. 


5. History OF THE HEBREW MoNnaARCHY., 
Sets forth that part of Israels History found in I and II Sam- 
uel, I and II Kings and I and II Chronicles and in the Histori- 
cal references of contemporary prophets. The aim of the 
course is to trace in detail the rise of the Hebrew Monarchy; 
the History of the United Kngdom; the Division of the King- 
dom; the History of the Northern Kingdom to _ its 
fall; the History of the Southern Kingdom to its fall; to- 
gether with the location as to time, place and circumstances, 
of each of the contemporary prophets. 

First semester—Tu., Th., S. 9:00 a.m, Open to Seniors, 
Professor Calhoun. 


6. History oF CAPTIVE ISRAEL 
Presents all the history found in the Old Testament from the 
fall of the Kingdom of Judah to the end of the Old Testament. 
The study embraces especially the first six chapters of Daniel. 
the books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther together with the 
Historical references found in the comtemporary prophets. 
Its aim is to trace the life of Israel during the seventy years 
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captivity in Babylon, the return of the Remnant, the Rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and the temple, and to present the Historical 
setting of each of the contemporary prophets. In order to 
connect the History courses given in the Old Testament with 
those presented in the New, there is appended a brief outline 
of the History of Israel and her suzerain nations from the 
close of the Old Testament account down to the conquest of 
Alexander the Great. 

Second semester—Tu., Th., S. 9:00 a.m. Open to Seniors, 
Professor Calhoun. 


7 and 8. Op TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 
Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of Textual 
and Historical criticsm pertaining to the books of the Old 
Testament. The prnciples of criticism both textual and 
historical as presented by modern scholars are set forth, and 
a practical application of these principles to problems of criti- 
cism in the Old Testament is made. Particular attention will 
be given to the Old Testament Canon; the Intergrity of the 
Old Testament Text; the Historicity of the Old Testament 
Narratives; the Inspiration of the Old Testament and the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Questions of modern 
criticism concerning the books of Deuteronomy, Job, Isaiah, 
Jonah and Daniel will be considered. Its aim is to give the 
student an intelligent acquaintance with the science and art 
of Old Testament Criticism. 

The session—W., F. 9:00 a. m. Open to Seniors. Pro- 
fessor Calhoun. 


3 9. PorticAL LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
The characteristics of Hebrew poetry; the book of Job; the 
setting of the poem, the problem of the poem, and the sug- 
gested solutions of the problem; the Psalms, the character, 
purpose and date of the more important ones, and a detailed 
study of representatives of each group, their influence upon the 
New Testament and their value for us; the Song of Songs, 
the plot and purpose of the poem and various interpretations 
that have been given. 

First semester. W., F. 8:00 a. m. Open to Middlers, 
Professor DeWeese. 
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10, THE Wispom LITERATURE. 
The characteristics, purpose and extent of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture; the Proverbs, character and, the various relationships 
of life concerning which advice is given; Ecclesiastes, charac- 
ter of the book, the problem, and the suggested solutions of the 
problem. A study will also be made of two extra canonical 
books of the wisdom-type, namely Ecclesiasticus and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon. 

Second semester—W., F. 8:00 a. m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor DeWeese. 


Ir and 12, Oxtp TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
A comprehensive and thorough study of the nature and 
characteristics of Hebrew Prophecy. A general survey of the 
entire field of Old Testament prophetic literature will be 
taken, the fundamental purpose of each book and ‘the occasion 
which called it forth will be sought, the use made of these 
prophecies in the New Testament will be illustrated at length, 
a detailed study of Isaiah as a representative Major Prophet 
and of Amos or Hosea as a representative minor prophet 
will be given together with an interpretation of the more 
noted passages in other prophecies, 

The session—M., W., F. 2:30 p. m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor Deweese. 


13 and 14. THE HEesprew LANGUAGE 
The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. The 
analysis of occurrent forms into original elements and the 
laws for the combination of these elements are drilled at 
length with the purpose of building up a good vocabulary. 
Written translations of Hebrew into English and of English 
into Hebrew are required throughout the year. In addition 
to the written translations about forty chapters of the Hebrew 
Old Testament are translated during the year. The aim of the 
course is to give the student such a knowledge of the language 
that he may prosecute its further study without the aid of a 
teacher. 

The session—Tu., W., Th., F. 1:30 p.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Calhoun, ‘ 
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15 and 16. HeEBrew LITERATURE 
Literal translations of whole books and of large sections of 
other books Historical, Poetical and Prophetical are required, 
the characteristics of each kind of literature are studied, a 
thorough review of the elements of Hebrew is made and 
Hebrew Syntax is studied exhaustively. One who has com- 
pleted this course should be able to translate with ease and 
accuracy the Hebrew Old Testament. 

Given during the session of 1913-14—Tu., W., Th. 3:30 
p.m, Offered in alternate years. Open to those who have had 
courses 13 and 14 or their equivalents. Professor Calhoun. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


17, History oF PALESTINE Durinc NEw TESTAMENT TIMES 
A brief study of the political geography of the gospels; the 
political history of Palestine from the conquest of Alexander 
to 135 A. D., with special emphasis on the development of 
Jewish parties during this period; the social and religious life 
of the Jewish people, with special stress on the development 
of the Messianic Hope, The aim of this course is to repro- 
duce the life and thought of the Jewish people as a background 
for the ministry of Christ. Attention will be given to the 
literature of Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism of the last 
two centuries B, C., and the first century of the Christian Era. 

First semester—Tu., W., F. 10:30 a.m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Fortune. 


18, THE Lire or Curist, 

A study of the sources for the life of Christ, with emphasis on 
the purpose of the various. gospels, their relation to each 
other, and the use which the writers made of the materials 
at their command. A careful historical study is made of the 
life and ministry of Jesus, based on Steven’s and Burton’s 
Harmony of the Gospels. The student is expected to fix in 
his mind all the important events, and the parables and ser- 
mons, and notice the relation of these to the development in 
his ministry. The aim of this course is to enable the student 
so to relate Jesus to the thought of his age that he can in- 
terpret his wonderful life and message, 
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Second Semester. Tu, W., F. 10:30 a, m. Open to Junors., 
Professor Fortune. 


19 and 20, History oF THE ApostToric AGE, 
A careful study of the sources, consisting of Acts, the Epistles 
and Revelation noting: the New Testament conception of the 
church and its relation to the kingdom; the gradual 
extension of the church from Jerusalem throughout 
the Roman Empire, and the forces which opposed it; the de- 
velopment of the organization of the church; the life and 
worship of the church; the development of doctrine with 
special emphasis on the separation of the church from 
Judaism. 

The session. W., F. 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors, Pro- 
fessor Fortune. 


21. THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
This course is a constructive study of the most important 
elements of the teachings of Jesus, based on the four gospels 
as sources, An investigation will first be made of the credi- 
bility of the gospels as giving the teachings of Jesus. A 
study will then be made of the principal elements of his 
teaching according to the Synoptic Gospels, and then according 
to the Fourth Gospel. This will include such subjects as 
God, man, sin, salvation, the Kingdom of God, righteousness, 
the person and death of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church 
and Last Things. 

First semester.. Tu., Th., F. 11:30 a, m. Open to Mid- 
dlers, Professor Fortune. 


22, THE TEACHINGS OF PAUL 
A brief study of Pauline writings to determine those which 
can be accepted as sources for Paul’s teachings; the life and 
thought of Paul as a Pharisee; his conversion and the relation 
of this to his gospel; the influences which helped to formulate 
his Christian thought; a survey of his missionary activities 
and the relation of the problems connected with these to his 
writings. A special study will be made of the more important 
elements of his teaching, such as God, man, sin, the law and 
the gospel, the person of Christ, and the death and resurrec- 
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tion of Christ, justification, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the 
Christian life, and future things. 

Second semester. Tu., Th, F. 11:30 a. m, Open to 
Middlers, Professor Fortune. 


23 and 24. New TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 
Textual criticism, methods of transmission, and inevitable 
corruptions, labors of the critics to get back of these corrup- 
tions to the original language; the history of the canon, the 
significance of the canon and the process by which these 
books were collected to form the New Testament. A study 
is made of the introduction of each book of the New Testa- 
ment, noting the author, date, occasion, contents and credibili- 
ty. A special study is made of the Synoptic Problem and of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

The session. M., Th. 2:30 p. m. W., 1:30 p. m. Open 
to Seniors, Professor DeWeese. 


25 and 26. ENcLisH EXEGESIS. 
The principles of Interpretation are fully set forth. Then 
follows a practical application of these principles in the 
exegesis of the more important New Testament epistles, such 
as Romans, I. and II. Corinthians, Hebrews, etc. The aims of 
the course are to develop the students into approved exegetes 
and to give them accurate knowledge of the contents of the 
Epistles which are expounded. The knowledge of these prin- 
ciples and the skill acqured in their use in this course should 
enable the student to give a correct interpretation of any and 
all other books in the English New Testament, 

The session, Tu. Th, F. 1:30 p.m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor DeWeese. 


27:and 28, GREEK ExkrGEsIS 
A brief survey of the historical development of the Common 
Dialect with special emphasis on the Greek used by the Hel- 
lenistic Jews; the reading of selections from the Septuagint; 
current theories concerning the language used by the New 
Testament writers. Selected books of the New Testament are 
read in Greek, and careful attention is given to the construc- 
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tion of the Greek as it relates to exegesis, to the thought, style, 
structure and problems of the books read, 

The session. Tu., Th. S. 8:00 a.m. Open to Middlers 
who have had Greek A and B offered by Transylvania, or 
their equivalent. Professor DeWeese. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


History OF THE AposToLic AGE 
See Department of New Testament, Courses 19 and 20, 


29. ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL CHURCH 
A study of the Roman world into which Christianity was in- 
troduced; the extension of the church throughout Europe; 
the church in its relation to the Roman Empire, the Germanic 
nations, and the Holy Roman Empire; the development of the 
hierarchy; the worship, controversies, and doctrinal develop- 
ment of the church. Emphasis will be placed on the most im- 
portant movements of mediaeval times, such as Monasticism, 
Feudalism, Mohammedanism, the Crusades, and Scholasticism. 
Stress will be placed on the study of original sources in the 
Ante-Nicene period of the church. 

First semester. Tu., Th, S. 9:00 a. m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Fortune. 

30. PERIOD OF THE REFORMATIONS 
A study of the doctrine of the papacy, and the attempts at 
reform within and without the church; the rise of Humanism; 
the political and social condition of Europe at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; a study of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and England, and the Counter 
Reformation within the Roman Church ; an interpretation of the 
reformation inevitably leading to denominationalism; a gen- 
eral survey of the progress of the church in Europe and 
America to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., S. 9:00 a, m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Fortune. 
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31 and 32. A sympathetic study of the great religious 
bodies of our own time with special emphasis on the Disciples. 
This will include a study of the history, polity, doctrine, edu- 
cational and missionary achievements and future outlook of the 
bodies considered. Attention will be given to some of the 
important movements of the church of today with special 
emphasis on the movement for union. 

The session. F. 8:00 a.m, Open to Seniors. Professor 
Fortune. 


DOCTRINE 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
See Department of New Testament, Course 21. 


THE TEACHINGS OF PAUL 
See Department of New Testament, Course 22. 


33. THE DocTrINE oF GoD AND OF MAN 
A study of the importance of theology and of its relation tc 
religion; the sources and qualifications for theological 
investigations; the doctrine of God, his existence, 
nature, attributes, purposes and methods of revealing himself, 
with special emphasis on the revelation in the Scriptures; the 
doctrine of the Trinity as a threefold manifestation of God, 
and the development of this doctrine in the history of the 
church; the doctrine of man, his origin, place in the world, 
his human constitution, moral nature, and final destiny; the 
doctrine of sin, its reality, nature, origin and consequences. 

First semester, Tu. Th., S. 8:00 a, m, Open to Seniors, 
Professor Fortune. 


34. THe Doctrine oF SALVATION AND OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LiFe 

A study of the doctrine of salvation as an individual exper- 

ience and as a divine work; the doctrine of ‘Christ, his place 

in history, his person, his death and resurrection as accom- 
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plishing salvation; the doctrine of the church, its divine origin 
and purpose, its ordinances and organization, the doctrine of 
the Christian life, its beginning in conversion, its divine 
source in the Holy Spirit, its expression religiously, ethically 
and socially; the doctrine of future things, such as death, 
judgment and the future life. 

Second semester. Tu., Th.,S. 8:00 a.m. Open to Seniors, 
Professor Fortune, 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


35. THE MINISTER 
The student is offered a knowledge of all those personal traits 
which are requisite to a successful ministry. The course treats 
of the ministers’ habits physical, mental and religious. It 
deals with his relations Domestic, Social and Civil. It aims 
to form in the mind of the young preacher a worthy ideal of 
what the minister should be and do. 

First semester. Th. 10:30 a, m. Open to Juniors. Pro- 
fessor Snoddy. 


36. Pusrtic WorsHIp. 
In this course is presented a summary of all the duties, cus- 
toms and ceremonies devolving upon a minister conducting 
the Public Worship of the Church; the morning service, even- 
ing service, Prayer meeting, Baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
and the Bible School. One who has taken this course should 
know how to officiate with dignity and propriety in all the 
public functions of the church. 

Second semester. Th. 10:30 a. m. Open to Juniors, 
Professor Snoddy. 


37 and 38. Tue THrory or PREACHING 
Sets forth the art of sermon building; defines the different 
kinds of sermons; and explains the purposes to be aimed at 
in each. It treats of the selection of topics, subjects and texts; 
the sources of sermonic material and the methods of gather- 
ing the same; the arrangement of the material both for ser- 
mons and other public addresses which the preacher must 
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give. Practical work in the preparation of sermons will be 
required of all pupils taking this course. 

The sesson. W., F. 10:30 a. m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor Snoddy. 


39 and 40. THE ArT oF PREACHING 
Deals with the delivery of sermons. It sets forth the funda- 
mental elements of good delivery and affords some practice in 
the same, It treats in a general way of pulpit decorum man- 
nerisms, style, diction, and methods of preaching. It aims to 
help the preacher to attain to an effective delivery of his ser- 
mons and so to acquaint him with the art of public speaking 
that he shall feel at ease in his public ministrations. 

The session. W. 8:00 a.m. Open to Seniors. Professor 
Snoddy. 


41 and 42, THe Workinc CHURCH 
Is intended to give a thorough and comprehensive view of a 
modern, up-to-date congregation, fully organized and well- 
equipped and actively engaged in Christian service. Such 
view is intended to serve as an ideal toward which the student 
may aim in his active ministry. All the different lines of ser- 
vice will be carefully explained and each will have its propet 
field and function set forth. (Difficult questions concerning 
the work and worship of the church will be discussed in 
detail. 

The session, Tu. 10:30.a.m. Open to Seniors. Professor 
Snoddy. 


43 to 48. Expression, 

The fundamental principles of the science of expression will 
be taught, showing the laws governing the mind in getting 
impressions and in revealing them. The principles according 
to which any literary production may be analyzed and classi- 
fied are set forth in detail. Thorough drill will be given in the 
art of Expression both vocal and pantomimic. Students who 
take these courses should be effective speakers at the end of 
the work, free from unpleasant mannerisms both as to word 
and gesture, 
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The session. Separate classes for Juniors, Middlers and 
Seniors, each meeting one hour per week. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Professor Delcamp. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


49 and 50. Tue History, EQUIPMENT, AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL, 

The history of religious education is traced from primitive 
society and the ancient civilizations through the forms that it 
assumed in Judaism and the early and Mediaeval church to 
its modern forms, with special reference to the rise and de- 
velopment of the Sunday School as an institution. A study 
is made of the kind of building needed for the educational 
function of the church together with the several types of 
church architecture which have sprung from the educational 
ideal. The organization and management of the school is 
presented in the light of the tendencies of modern riligious 
education. 

The session, Tu. 11:30a.m., Open to Juniors. Professor 
Bower. 


51. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
A study of the place of character in education, the grounds of 
religious education, the relation of religious education to 
secular education, and the personal and social factors. A 
study is made of the nature and development of the religious 
impulse. The family, the church school, young people’s socie- 
ties, and the Christian college as the institutions of religious 
education are discussed, together with their correlation with 
state institutions, The study of the text-book is supplemented 
by collateral reading in the literature of religious education. 

First semester. W., F. 9:00 a. m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor Bower. 


52. PsycHoLtocy oF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE, 
A presentation in organized form of the results of the study of 
the psychological nature of childhood and adolescence geneti- 
cally considered. A survey of the nature, scope and problems 
of child study, followed by a study of physical growth and 
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development, of the nature of instincts and their response 
to stimuli, and a detailed study of the nature and development 
of each of the inner tendencies. Special attention is given 
to the nature and development of the religious impulse. The 
study of the text-book is supplemented by collateral readiig in 
the literature of child study and the psychology of religion. 

Second semester. W., F. 9:00 a.m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor Bower, 


53. PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING, 
The teaching process is presented in the light of the funda- 
mental psychological processes of interest, attention, percep- 
tion, apperception, memory, imagination, and reasoning, with 
particular attention to the special method in religious teaching. 
The course includes a study of the principles, materials and 
methods of expressional activities appropriate to religious 
education in which the student becomes acquainted with the 
materials of handwork by handling them. The text-book and 
lectures are supplemented by collateral reading in the literature 
of educational psychology. A Robert M. Hopkins prize of 
$10 is offered for the best handwork, 

First semester. W., F. 11:30 a. m. Open to Seniors. 
Professor Bower. 


54. THe CurricuLum or REticious EpuCcATION. 
The purpose of this course is to make the student familiar 
with the materials of graded religious instruction. A dis- 
cussion of the principles that should govern the structure of 
the curriculum and the selection of the materials is followed 
by a comparative study of the principal systems of curricula 
and a detailed study of the International Graded Series by 
departments. Students may specialize by electing their col- 
lateral reading in the literature of the departments in which 
they expect to work, 

Second semester. W., F. 11:30 a. m. Open to Seniors. 
Professor Bower. 


Tue Exuisir. 
The Department has an exhibit in the materials and methods 
of religious education for the use of the students pursuing 
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these courses. It contains an assemblage of blue-prints of 
different types of Sunday School and Church architecture, a 
collection of religious art, the principal Sunday School cur- 
ricula in full, including the International Graded Series, The 
Constructive Studies, The Bible Study Union Series, and the 
products of the publishing houses of the Disciples of Christ, 
together with a collection of handwork gathered from various 
parts of the United States, records, methods, and displays in 
missions and social service, The exhibit occupies one entire 
room adjoining the class-room of the department. 


GUEST PRIVILEGES. 
The Department offers guest privileges to church and Sunday 
School workers residing in Lexington and its environs. These 
guests are permitted to sit in the classes upon the payment of 
a nominal registration fee of $1.00. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS 


55 and 56. CoMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
A study of religion as a phenomenon of human life as it has 
manifested itself in history. The method is descriptive, his- 
torical and comparative. Inquiry is made into the religions 
of primitive culture and of the advanced civilization of Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece and Rome. The ethnic religions represented 
by Taoism, Shintoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Zoroastrianism, together with Mohammedanism are 
studied in their historical development, in relation to race, 
physical environment and national life, and in comparison with 
Judaism and Christianity. The student is expected to submit 
a written report on one of these religions. 

The session. W., F. 10:30 a.m. Open to Seniors. Pro- 
fessor Bower. 


57. THe Non-CurisTIAN FIELps, 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with 
the fields of missions in the non-Christian world, including 
the nature of the countries and their peoples, the non-Christian 
religions, the progress of Christianity up to the present time, 
the task of evangelization yet remaining, the missionary force 
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at work, the conditions favorable and unfavorable to evan- 
gelization, and the present needs. 

First semester. Tu., Th. 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 

58. THE PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS. 
The organization of the forces of the home field for the dis- 
semination of missionary intelligence, for the gathering of 
funds for financing the enterprise, for the enlistment and 
training of missionaries, and for the direction of the work 
on the foreign field. A study is made of the church in the 
mission field with reference to its independence and self-sup- 
port, the methods of evangelism, the methods of edifying the 
native Christians, the problems of discipline and of training 
a native ministry, the problem of Christian unity on the mis- 
sion field, and the relation of the missions to governments. 

Second semester. Tu., Th. 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors, 
Professor Bower. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 
OF 1913-1914 


This list contains all of those students who were en- 
tered in classes of The College of the Bible. In many 
cases they were enrolled in the classes of Transylvania 
University also. The letter C denotes Classical, and E 
English Course.* 


*This classification is based upon the regulations set forth in 
the 1913-1914 catalogue. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Allen, Charles Edward (E) ............... Maryland 
Beatty, George Ephraim (C) .............-- Indiana 
Bornwasser, John Philip (E) ............. Kentucky 
Gordon, Coningsby Mathieson (C) ......... Australia 
Herondon, Presley Fisher (C) ............ Kentucky 
Noung: Herbert Tandy (15). .i. 2 bcie'ews oh5 3 Kentucky 
MIDDLE CLASS. 
Battenfield, Benjamin Franklin (C) ....... Tennessee 
Benes Join Gros (OC) soot etre. OC. Florida 
Calkins ttugh. Stoue=(C). oi... 605 1 STM, Michigan 
Clevdsiiey Nelsoa:(0) «225 20). 5425468 Indiana 
Wasleypdohn Burnett. (16)... 6. cee eee Kentucky 
Gilbert, Oscar Greene. (0) 0% sata eal vii, Georgia 
Gotherman, Edward Earl (E) ............+... Ohio 
(rifaths Elntereieon® (18)... ae Ge. slale had Ohio 
Frestery Byte. (0)- owen Ors os eV HEP Kentucky 
Lacy, Edgar Sila re ae oie Tennessee 
Lemon, Hoberf Clayton -(C). 0002. 000000 6 bad os Ohio 
McGowan, Weal eene, (0) hei ee ee oP Ohio 
Pfanmiiller, Albert: Dowie (Ci sites vis eRe New York 
Ramage, Gus (Hl) ....-ccceccccensccoccees Arkansas 
Rootes, Garfield (BE) ......sc2scsesesseees Australia 
Sims, Reuben Mills (C) .......-..sseeeee- Virginia 


Tandy, Russell Spicer (H) ............-.-. Kentucky 
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Tinsley, George Franklin (C) ............- Missouri 
Tinsley, Thaddeug Herbert (E) ............ Missouri 
Vierling, Frank (0): 4 2. v0 senats eos see ee New York 
Wiggins, Harry Levi (C) «00.000 50+. see. Ohio 
Wilkinson, Wallace Vernon (E) .......... Kentucky 


Witla, Alvin Lamar (C)" oot oee- san ses Kentucky 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


AgeseGerl AE) acuta yee cae Osi ws outa es Kentucky 
Aynett) Clande Elias. (C) ......0.6804 040% California 
Aliopy,alont, Dirham .( 2) <.. wiswhew «as 6 we wo Georgia 
Atherton, Marvin Rushin (E) ............ Kentucky 
Auer,;<Agatha Marie(C) ......ageae. wan Maryland 
Dantasibaries Otha (1)... 50k eee aaes eee Illinois 
Barolaysslohbni(C). + .0<sken ogame Kentucky 
Barrpdiannie A. ...,. c0v sui ven eeetn ee eeteeee Kentucky 
Beliatesry Clay (CE). . 34:19. See ae tee Kentucky 
Bier, choy Hamilton (CC). 2.%-< sete see Missouri 
Perdere Karl (GC) coos casa o cee aad = Pens Kentucky 
Bowen, Kenneth Blount (C) ......... North Carolina 
Browning, Judson Wood (E) ............. ‘Kentucky 
Burritt, Samuel Maurice (5) | 34 oc ein Seca gne Florida 
Campbell, Jerome’ (1) «..... soca. ce ena Tennessee 
Clements, Wm. Kempe (E) .............. Mississippi 
Ciristian, Price (i)o, o.00s5 cobs ee tebe ee Kentucky 
Cows, Frank-Lawrence. (B)"S.iayce$s ieee Indiana 
Davis William Devid.( rssh wank eels eee Ohio 
Davis, John Augustus (E) ........ Washington, D. C. 
Detioe;“Eraeman. Cyrus (C0) 22.5 v2. ee ae Missouri 
Dickens, Harold Edwin (EF) ............ Pennsylvania 
Dedd, fone Adaline (BE). .i.0 meanohakneeeen Indiana 
Earsom, Charles Albertis (C) .............. Missouri 
Barsom, Ernest Earl (H)+.c588. 2.5 chee oun Missouri 
Fipnelly John Leslie (C) a... 2s eee eee Missouri 
Foster, Benjamin Franklin (E) ............. Georgia 
Garth, Coleman Durrett. (BE): 7) scien Kentucky 


Graham, Everett Edward (E) 
Grasty olin lig? (3) oc aie as «Ok acan Virginia 
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Greenwell, Owen Huston (E) ............. Kentucky 
Griftn, David Henry (Ey o.oo. te ss Australia 
Gees, Inaed bE) «execs aeons es Hawt 3k Kentucky 
Herndon, John Gano (E) ...........ee00. Kentucky 
Holder, George Winfrey (E) ............... Virginia 
Hudspeth, Ralph Warren (C) ............ Kentucky 
Hunter, Joseph Boone (C) ...........0ceeeee Texas 
Jolley, Samuel Gaver (E) ...........ceeeee Virginia 
susiice, Edwin Henry (1)... 6. sss 0 wn con Kansas 
Dever, Oscar Rudolph (HY... ss. 50 oslo Indiana 
Lovell, Ormond Eah (3) 2... 662. een ois. South Africa 
Lowrey, Louraina Cooper (C) ............. Kentucky 
mare reeeary merert. (1) «y).dcdadesd sina oS Kentucky 
Manker, Charles Clarence (E) ............ Oklahoma 
Montague, Margaret (E) .........c.-ee0. Kentucky 
Moore, Ellen Augusta (C) ............ Massachusetts 
MeColein;Oren Ray (8) .s.c.c00 0. sb. we Indiana 
McMillan, Harvey Emery (E) .............. Canada 
McPherson, H. Imogene (C) ......... baghes Oklahoma 
McPherson, Walter A. Ray (C) ........... Oklahoma 
Neal, James Weaver (E) ......seeeseececs Kentucky 
Sram O16. CC) cava nnn dle so. am scdalasls onpiphe Ohio 
Roach, sloyd LaVerne (C) 000s ibcrces tind Missouri 
aberte bee J SNe (Tey F5 5.0 v-oe's o's etna ths Kentucky 
Robertson, John Thomas (HE) ............. Kentucky 
Howden, Harry Rose (OC) ......02.cccewceers Tllinois 
Starnes, Dudley: Hou(E) 05 dios writes ves Kentucky 
Shepperd, Charles Edwin (EH) ............. Kentucky 
Schocke, Clifford Elmer (E) ............... Indiana 
SAL CIS. SPT AL LIS) oc badass eis a ryertigeidte 2 Kentucky 
Sparrow, Otha Thomas (HE) ...........4.. Kentucky 
Speak, Fielding Seal (EH) ..............0005 Virginia 
egy 18 (CT) se icccelc cs dunk baller bn alas Sas Virginia 
Stephenson, Charles Isaac (EH) ............ Kentucky 
Sumi, Aston Walter (0) .o0c000 been cee cee Sweden 
Warner, Walter Westlake (EH) ......... Pennsylvania 
Warren, Louis Austin (C) ............ Massachusetts 
Watson, Benjamin Ernest (C) ............- Virginia 


Watis ,Ralph (8) 2... ccc ee ci cee nee nds Kentucky 
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Winyins, Clarence. (18) isc. san ntee eases Ohio 
Willis;-Paul Bryan {C) iw ss fete os ee ee Kentucky 


SPECIAL AND NON-MINISTERIAL STUDENTS. 


Bailey, ‘Vestina Winfred «.......-...-.000+ Kentucky 
Biser; Orville Barnett <.ic0- aces ces Cee ees Missouri 
Crawiord, James Gibson i... 500.5 sic ce cee Arkansas 
Durbitt,: Bessie Eileen 423 cex 0. 2.0 Kentucky 
Hourets Aine. Hlizabethy ss2cc0% 6. ct walee os Kentucky 
Entire se Myrtle. Lilynnan. css fees oe os Oo Kentucky 
Millet, Georfe Hlmer ..u.... 6c scee de cecwee eed India 
MRNCPFAV pine “A ee oo. on 5. ESR Hae India 
Murphy, Forest Windsor ................ Mississippi 
Nicholas, Fannie Rodman ...... aoe ee ee Kentucky 
VISITORS. 
Hawkins, Bertha .c60/s5:k i ieee ee eee es Kentucky 
Clements, Wm. Kempe .-.-. 660)... 080 ii aa os Mississippi 
Peiford! Mrs. rank »./ 5.4 auike. BAN Gees oork Kentucky 
Casvell Mary Leénard 06062 .0s es sete eee Kentucky 
MuUlellan, Frances sci iseas casks seas Kentucky 
"VRHoeyS Lela Daniel coved shocked od Gwe Kentucky 
Waerise oe Randall 6. exe fe Flos balun oe Pate ee Kentucky 
sweeney, Sunshitie ...0. sayy deeees SU Kentucky 
RECAPITULATION. 
Enrollment in The College of the Bible........... 118 


Ministerial Students enrolled in Transylvania Uni- 
versity who have no classes in The College of 
Bho Bible sci esse she de ee eee 45 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS SI 


BY CLASSES. 


USOT ory ee ESIGN F< ETAPGR EP os oeeei Ss 6 
EL re nN soo hs sre Sie bE ea ee 23 
SPR ns os os bia oie wee esa ae asta) 
Special and unclassified students ............... 63 

NEN 8p ep cie in. > a's SNe 5 ng 2c tenet Cate ame es ah 163 


STATES REPRESENTED. 


ATRADOEE og ss xors = 2 Missinsipni;...ja0.s oss 3 
UC i Missouri dg csitien.¥-. 3c 9 
pp a ei 2 North Carolina ...... 1 
OTA Bc yc pect > 3 New -X0rK «satis Fnae 2 
joo ae 8 OhiG ny oo ahs agent 8 
Whole fae « 5b oo 2 RLS NOT Sih) 0! ohn wot 3 
NP aTROM aia cep cole oe as 1 Pennsylvania ........ 2 
OPUICES ou cc hain aes 46 PETES Cras erie One @ 1 
BEBO IST ote oon rte 2 2 Tennessee is sgd od sae 3 
Mitree ee eat eee 1 ViFelNts 2 oemes he v4 
Massachusetts ....... 2 Washington, D. C.... 1 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


JAG an bt eae 3 D5 hg) Ohh eran ee as es ee 2 
PAGS: Fils sx oe 2 ed 1 South Africa viii. 1 
Weel ss 15 vies 1 
TSS sam ppl ted RCE ek fe Ay ae ee ne A Pe 139 
VT cee dh te 8 Se A es Beg on ye a geek P 24 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF 1913. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Burner, Wiliam Leroy, «s040 vs00% vives so 4% Maryland 
Harlow, Frank. Mimnest 4.20106 oy ace ae we Virginia 
Hoeitlbtorn; cBichate ost pec ee vas tess California 
Motley, Hrnest. Beard cus cee aseccceewshas Virginia 
SCOL MOnert LINKON Ny « vsisocss vee vss an Virginia 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Bowers, Lesie- Lorentz 0.5 os 6 bene 005 es Maryland 
Reynolds, James Eugene .............00. Mississippi 
Fuddell,-Robert Loganisc.. 5.8 lancet vsennes Kentucky 


EVARIGTIOTS » ANOY tdw cece eases e es pate eam Kentucky 


APPENDIX: 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the convenience of the large number 
of students of The College of the Bible who 
enroll in many of the courses of the College 
of Transylvania, the following extracts from 
the catalogue of Transylvania University 
are printed as an appendix to this bulletin. 
Brief information is given as to the location 
and equipment of Transylvania; the re- 
quirements for entrance and for graduation; 
and fuller information as to the courses of 
study there offered. 

Students who contemplate taking work 
in Transylvania University should consult 
the catalogue of that institution for more ex- 
plicit details. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


GROUNDS, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Transylvania University is the oldest permanent institu- 
tion of learning west of the Alleghany mountains, Its his- 
tory, long, varied, and interesting, is replete with great names, 
Its influence on education in Kentucky and in the South and 
‘West has been widespread and enduring. At the present day 
it maintains a college with modern equipment, ideals, and 
standards. 

The College is located at Lexington in the heart of the 
famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, easily accessible by 
interurban lines and railroads to all parts of the State and 
country. The Main Campus and the Old College Lawn, the 
grounds of Transylvania, are beautifully located in the highest 
and most attractive part of the city of Lexington, 

Here are located Morrison College, an imposing Doric 
edifice erected in 1833; the Carnegie Science Hall, recently 
erected from the Carnegie and other donations, excellently 
equipped for the laboratory work required in all the courses 
in Science; the Gymnasium, built in 1895, well equipped with 
suitable apparatus, lockers, and baths; East Hall, erected in 
1889, containing four large class rooms. The three old dor- 
mitories—Davies, Logan, and Craig Halls—are being razed 
and will before the opening of the session of I914-1915 be 
replaced by the fine group of dormitories to be known as 
Ewing Hall. 

On the Transylvania campus is located also the large build- 
ing occupied by The College of the Bible. Less than a 
square distant are the buildings of Hamilton College, in which 
are taught the classes of the Junior College for Women of 
Transylvania University. 

The students have access not only to the libraries of 
Transylvania University and The College of the Bible, but 
also to the excellent Carnegie Public Library of the city of 
Lexington. These libraries house a total of about sixty 


thousand volumes. 
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THE COLLEGE YEAR 


The college year begins on the second Monday of Septem- 
ber. The session is divided into two semesters, the second 
semester beginning on the Monday following the Saturday 
nearest February 1. The commencement of the College is on 
the second Thursday in June. 

The first three days of the session are devoted to the 
entrance examinations and to the registration and classifica- 
tion of students. It is, therefore, very important that every 
student who intends to enter should be present on the first 
day of the session. 


EXPENSES 


The regular fees charged students of the College amount 
to $55 for the session. If, however, matriculation is com- 
pleted and payment made within the first three days of the 
session, a reduction of $5 is allowed. If the student pays his 
fees by the semester, he will be charged for each semester 
approximately $29. A reduction of $3, is, in like manner, al- 
lowed for prompt entrance and payment. 

For more definite information as to regular fees, special 
fees, and scholarships, consult the catalogue of Transylvania. 
A student’s expenses for a year, including college fees, board, 
room rent, books, etc., vary from less than $190 to $300 a 
session, 


ADMISSION 


Every student who expects to enter the College should 
make known his intention to the President before August I 
of the year in which he proposes to enter. 

Every applicant for admission should be at least sixteen 
years of age; should be of good moral character; and if he 
has been connected with any other college or school, he should 
present a certificate of honorable dismissal therefrom, Stu- 
dents may be admitted by examination or on certificate. En- 
trance examinations are held during the first three days of the 
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session. Early notice should be given of intention to take 
these examinations. Students who present certificates of 
work done in schools of approved standing and covering the 
entrance requirements are admitted to the College without 
examination. A full statement of the work that he has done, 
certified to by the principal or teachers under whom it was done, 
must be presented to the President by those who desire to 
enter on certificate. A blank for this purpose will be fur- 
nished on application. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance to the College presupposes the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a standard four-year high school course, which 
should embrace at least 15 units. The minimum requirement 
for admission as a regular Freshman is 15 units; the minimum 
for admission with condition is, at present, 12 units. Below 
are tabulated the subjects that should be offered by students 
who intend to take in the College the course of study leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Classical. 


BNSUSH Tyee. sce bara etal hoop nsiea ene sae a units 
AISCDLAM, sock ewe as Pee oaks sametes ain cote e 14 units 
Plait MSCOMELE ines ake aeldu oceans se netaere I unit 
History (preferably Ancient) ........... I unit 
Science (preferably Physics) ........... I unit 
Latin. (see note) .....0.0%% ASR Tia 4 nits 
Elective ..... Sree Ore cic: sis ota o S/o” tints 

15 units 


Note—Instead of 4 units of Latin the student may offer 
4 units of Foreign Language including 3 units of Latin. The 
elective studies, to the amount of 3% units, may be chosen 
from a variety of courses offered in standard high schools 
The catalogue of Transylvania University should be consulted 
for a list of these electives and for a description of the en~ 
trance units in general, 

It is strongly advised that the following units be chosen: 
Greek, 2 units; Solid Geometry, 14 unit; an additional year 
of History, I unit. 
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GRADUATION 


The College offers to undergraduates three courses of 
study: the Classical course and the Modern Language course, 
which lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and the Scien- 
tific course which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Only the Classical course is outlined below. This course, 
known as Group I, requires the study of Greek in College for 
at least two years, and of Latin for at least one year. 

The student’s work is estimated in hours. An hour, in 
this connection, signifies the satisfactory completion of work 
requiring attendance at class one hour a week for one semes- 
ter; in laboratory or physical training, two hours a week for 
one semester, The requirement for graduation, in addition to 
the I5 units of entrance credits, is 126 hours of college credit, 
including 6 hours of work in physical training. Studies are 
either prescribed, that is, obligatory upon all candidates for 
a degree, or elective, that is, to be taken, with certain re- 
strictions, at the pleasure of the student, 

The student should consult the Transylvania catalogue for 
definite information as to the choice iof his studies and the 
regulations as to prescribed and elective courses, 


COURSES PRESCRIBED FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, CLASSICAL 


The following courses are specifically required of all 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Group I. 


Me OTS Es? Wrocre clarion uante oh trometer tee soe Oeredits 
VBea aly 8 Cadet ee reNS Cor Ree ode ae ae AAR 6 Credits 
*Biblical Witerature, (1-2) .losmcecidee ene 6 Credits 
EMIS Uo n Lear ashen cordon baa eeasasiene tbe tee 6 Credits 
AGN DUN, RE. vedanta ae Gc ace eters 16 Credits 
*Philosophy, 2 courses ........ be Kar ster’ .-» 6 Credits 
Mathematics and Astronomy, 2 courses... 8 Credits 
Science, 2 continuous courses ........... 8 Credits 


*Candidates for the Classical Degree in The College of the 
Bible must take 4 courses in Philosophy. They are not required to 
take Biblical Literature 1, 2. 
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Physical Training, 6 courses ........ ..- 6 Credits 
Greek 1-30 at 4a Sn ea eee .. 16 Credits 
(GHC SRO Tk ome ee etic cece eee cas 14 Credits 


Free electives to complete the total of ....126 Credits 

Equivalents of the following courses may be offered for 
admission: Latin AA; Greek 1-2, 3, 4. In this case free 
electives of equal credit value must be chosen in their stead. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


For prescribed studies, choice of electives, and the regula- 
tions as to courses, hours, and graduation, reference should 
be made to the “Program of Studies.” Courses are designated 
by numbers, except Latin AA and Astronomy A. Odd num- 
bers are used for the first semester courses and even numbers 
for the second semester courses. 

Course numbers united by hyphens (e. g., Greek 1-2) 
indicate that the two semester-courses are regarded as an 
integral year-course of which the first semester-course is al- 
ways assumed to be a prerequisite for admission to the second, 
and, in general, no credit will be given for either course until 
both have been completed. 

A second semester course which is designated as a con- 
tinuation of a first semester course should in most cases be 
elected by those who have completed the course preceding. 
But with the consent of the instructor credit may be received 
for the first semester course alone. Admission to the course 
of the second semester, however, is granted only when all 
the prerequisites have been met and the written consent of 
the instructor obtained. 

When an announced course has not been applied for by at 
least four candidates for a degree, the instructor may with- 
draw it. Where the periods for recitation or for laboratory 
work are not given in the departmental statements or in the 
schedule.of courses, they must be arranged after consultation 
with the professor in charge of the course. 

For the time of the six periods at which class exercises are 
held, consult the Schedule of Courses, 
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GREEK 


ProFessor MACARTNEY Mr, Detcamp 


GREEK I-2, Elementary Greek. A course for students who 
entered without Greek, and who wish to begin it in 
college. Thorough drill is given in forms and in the 
fundamental principles of syntax by daily written and 
oral exercises. The reading of the first book of the 
Anabasis is begun as early as practicable. PRoFESSOR 
MACARTNEY., 

Required of Freshmen in Group I who do not offer Greek 

for entrance; elective in Group II. 

Both semesters. T. W. F. S, First period. 


GREEK 3. Xenophon. Continuation of Greek 1-2, The Anab- 
asis, three books; review of Attic forms and syntax; 
prose composition; frequent oral and written exercises; 
sight reading; Babbitt’s Grammar; Gleason’s Prose 
Composition. Mr, DEeLcamp. 

Prerequisite, Greek I-2 or one unit of entrance Greek. 
Required of Sophomores in Group I who did not offer Greek 
for entrance; elective in Group II. 

First semester. T. W. T. F. Second period, 


GREEK 4. Homer. Continuation of Greek 3. The Iliad, three 
books; the Epic dialect; the dactylic hexameter verse; 
Greek mythology; grammar, composition, and sight 
reading. Mr, DeLcamp. 

Prerequisite, Greek 1-2 and 3 or two units of entrance 
Greek. Required in the second semester of Sophomores in Group 
I who did not offer Greek for entrance; elective in Group II. 

Second semester. T. W. T. F. Second period. 
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GREEK 5. Homer and Herodotus. (a) The Odyssey, four 
books; study of the Epic, the Homeric question, the 
Mycenaean civilization. (b) Herodotus, selections 
from books VI, VII, and VIII; the Ionic dialect; the 
Persian wars. Prose composition. Mr. DELCAMP. 

Prerequisite, Greek 1-2, 3 and 4 or three units of entrance 
Greek. Required of Freshmen or Juniors in Group I who 
have completed Greek I to 4 or equivalent.. 

First semester. T. W. T. F. Fifth period. 


GrEEK 6. Plato. The Apology, the Crito, and the Phaedo 
(selections) ; introduction to the study of Greek philo- 
sophy; the relation of Plato to Socrates. Prose com- 
position, Mr, DELcAMp. 

Prerequisite, Greek 5. Required in Group I. 
Second semester. 1. W. 7. F. Fifth period. 


GrEEK 7. Lystas. Selected orations; Greek oratory; Athenian 
judicial procedure. Greek history and literature. Pro- 
FESSOR MACARTNEY, 

Prerequisite, Greek 6. Required in Group I. 
First semester. M. W. F. Second period. 


GreEK 8. Tragedy. Euripides: Alcestis or Medea; Aeschylus: 
Prometheus. Careful interpretation of the plays as 
works of dramatic art; the metres; the history of the 
development of Greek tragedy; the Greek theatre. 
PROFESSOR MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. Required in Group I. 
Second semester. M. W. F. Second period. 


GREEK 9. Thucydides. Reading from books I, VI, and VII; 
Thucydides as a historian; comparisons with Herodotus 
and Xenophon; the Peloponnesian War, its causes and 
its effect on Greek civilization; the history of the 
Sicilian expediton. ProrEssor MACARTNEY, 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. 
First semester. T. T. F. Sixth period. 
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GREEK 10, Sophocles. The Antigone and the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus; careful study of two plays with prelections from 
the others; comparison of the dramatic art of Sophocles 
with that of Aeschylus and Euripides. Proressor 
MACARTNEY, 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. 
Second semester. T. T. F. Sixth period. 


GREEK II, Comedy. Aristophanes: the Clouds and the Frogs; 
Menander: selections. The history of the development 
of Greek comedy. Proressor MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. [Not offered in 1914-15.] 
First semester. T. W. F. Fourth period. 


GREEK 12, Demosthenes. De Corona; selections for com- 
parison from Aeschines; study of Greek history and 
politics from the accession of Philip to the death of 
Demosthenes. Proressorn MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. 
Second semester. T. W. F. Fourth period. 


GREEK 13. Homer. The Odyssey and the Homeric Hymns. 
The course consists principally in the rapid reading, 
partly in English versions, of the Odyssey especially for 
the purpose of cultivating the proper literary apprecia- 
tion of the poem as a whole. Epic poetry, the Epic 
dialect, the Homeric question, the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion will be more fully studied than in Greek 4 and 5. 
PROFESSOR MACARTNEY, 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. . 
First semester. T. W. F. Fourth period. 


Greek 14. Lyric and Bucolic Poetry. Reading and interpreta- 
tion of the early elegiac and melic poets; selections 
from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, PRoFESSsOR 
MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, Greek 8. [Not offered in 1914-15.] 
Second semester. T. W. F. Fourth period. 
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GREEK 15-16. Greek Tragedy. A course for graduate students ; 
rapid reading of three tragedies of each of the great 
tragic poets, and a comparison of their dramatic art; 
careful study of the history of tragedy; the Greek 
theatre; the metres of dialogue and chorus, PRoFessor 
MACARTNEY, 

Prerequisite, Greek 8 and 10 and two other elective courses. 
Both semesters. Three hours. 


GREEK 17. Greek Literature in English Translation. Study of 
a manual of the history of Greek literature; lectures 
and readings, informal discussions, written reports, as- 
signment of selected works for special study and written 
tests; lectures on typical phases of Greek art and life. 
The epic and lyric periods; the development and early 
history of the drama; the Greek theatre. PRoFEssor 
MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, English 11-12. No knowledge of Greek is 
required. Elective for Juniors and Seniors. 
First semester. T. T. S. Second period, 


Greek 18. Greek Literature in English Translation. Con- 
tinuation of Greek 17. Study in class of representative 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes; lectures on the Greek drama; the works of 
Plato and Xenophon that deal with the persons of 
Socrates; review of the historians, the orators, and later 
Greek literature. PRoressor MACARTNEY. 

Prerequisite, Greek 17. No knowledge of Greek is re- 
quired, Elective for Juniors and Seniors. 
Second semester. T. T. S. Second period. 
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LATIN* 


PROFESSOR MACARTNEY ASSOCIATE ProFessor RopsBins 
‘Mr, DELCAMP 


Latin AA. Sallust, Ovid, and Vergil, A course required of 
Freshmen who presented only three units of Latin on 
entrance. Sallust’s Catiline, Ovid’s Metamorphoses (se- 
lections), Vergil’s Aeneid (selections from the first six 
books; Prose composition. 

Prerequisite, three units of entrance Latin. 
Both semesters. T. W. T. F. Sixth period. 


LaTIn I. Cicero and Livy. Cicero: De Senectute; selections 
from Livy. Prose composition throughout the semester. 
Prerequisite, four units of entrance Latin, or Latin AA. 
Required of Freshmen or Sophomores in Groups I and II. 
First semester. T. W. T. F. Third period. 


Latin 2, Horace. The Odes and Epodes. Latin literature 
once a week throughout the semester. 
Prerequisite, Latin 1, 2, 
Second semester. T. W. T. F. Third pericd. 


Latin 3. Horace. Satires and Epistles. The literary de- 
velopment of satire among the Romans. Roman life 
of the period. 

Prerequisite, Latin I, 2. 
First semester, T. T. S. First period. 


Latin 4. Roman Comedy and Tacitus. Selected plays of 
Plautus and Terence. The Germania or the Agricola. 
Prerequisite, Latin 3. 
Second semester. T. T. S. First period. 


Latin 5. Lucretius. Selections from the De Rerum Natura; 
Epicureanism and Stoicism among the Romans and 
the relation of Lucretius to his sources. 

Prerequisite, Latin 3 or 4 and the history of Greek philoso- 
phy, in course 3 of the Department of Philosophy, or an ac-. 
ceptable substitute. 

First semester. M. W. F. First period. 


*Latin 5, 6, 7, and 8 will not be offered in 1914-15. 
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Latin 6, Pliny and Juvenal. The letters of Pliny and the 
Satires of Juvenal, with special reference to Roman 
life and society in the first century of the Christian era. 

Prerequisite, any two preceding elective courses. 
Second semester. M. ‘W. F. First period. 


Latin 7. Roman Elegy. Selections from Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Ovid. 
Prerequisite, any two preceding elective courses. 
First semester. T. T. S. First period. 


Latin 8. Cicero.. The philosophical writings of Cicero; the 
Tusculan Disputations. 
Prerequisite, any two elective courses. 
Second semester. T. T. S, First period. 


Latin 9. Teacher's Course in Caesar. A complete reading of 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico and De Bello Civili, with 
studies in military antiquities and Roman private life. 

Prerequisite, any three preceding elective courses. Re- 
quired for recommendation to teach Latin, 
Second semester. T. T. S. First period. 


Latin 10. Teacher's Course in Vergil. A complete reading of 
the works of Vergil, and the history of Roman litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisite, Latin 9. Required for recommendation to 
teach Latin. 
Second semester. M. F.. First period. 


Latin Co-Ci1o. Advanced Latin Composition. A course in 
composition involving a thorough review of Latin gram- 
mar and studies in Latin word-formation. To be taken 
in connection with Latin 9 and Io. 

Prerequisite, any three preceding elective courses. Re- 
quired for recommendation to teach Latin. 

Both semesters. W. First period. 

Note—Latin 9, 10, Co-Cr1o, are primarily intended for 
students who contemplate teaching in the secondary schools. 

A recommendation to teach Latin will be given to students 

who have finished satisfactorily these courses and any three 

other elective courses. 
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GERMAN 
ProFEssor MONROE Miss CAMERON 


GERMAN 1-2. Elementary German. Grammar, composition, 
and easy reading with practice in speaking and writing 
‘German; Vos’ German Grammar; (Mueller and Wencke- 
bach’s Glueck Auf; Storm’s Immensee; Heyse’s L’Ar- 
rabbiata; Bacon’s Im Vaterland; Baumbach’s Wald- 
novellen; Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut; Wilbrandt’s 
Jugendliebe; further reading of selected prose and 
poetry. 

This course is offered for students who present less than 
two units of German for entrance. Required of students in 
Groups II and III who did not present two units of entrance 
German. 

Both semesters. T. W. T. F. Sixth period. 


GERMAN 3. General Literature. Storm’s In St. Juergen and 
selected Comedies; Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn; 
Freitag’s Die Journalisten; selected works of Storm, 
Heyse, and Zschokke; Hatfield’s German Lyrics; Kel- 
ler’s Novellen. Grammar and composition. 

Prerequisite, German I-2 or two units of entrance German, 

Required in Groups II and III. 

First semester. T. T. S. Fourth period. 


GERMAN 4. General Literature. Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts; Baumbach’s Das Habichtsfraeulein; 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Lotti, Die Uhrmacherin; selected 
works of Hoffman and Fulda; Sihiller’s Balads; private 
reading in prose and poetry; prose composition. 

Prerequisite, German 3 or three units of entrance German. 

Required in Groups II and III. 

Second semester. T. T. S, Fourth period. 


GERMAN 5. Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell; Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm; Goethe’s Her- | 
mann und Dorothea; Schiller’s Don Carlos or Maria 
Stuart; private reading. 

Prerequisite, German 3, 4. 
First semester. M. W. F. First period. 
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GERMAN 6, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Goethe’s Egmont 
and Iphigenie auf Tauris; Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans; Lessing’s Nathan der Weise; private reading. 

Prerequisite, German 5. 
Second semester. M. W. F. First period. 


GERMAN 7-8, Advanced Literature. A critical study of the 
history of German literature; extensive private reading 
under the direction of the professor. No text-book is 
strictly followed, and reference to such works on Ger- 
man literature, in English or German, as are available 
are assigned for study and report. Sixteen biographies 
and book-reports in German will be required each 
semester. 

Prerequisite, German 5, 6. 

Both semesters. Hours for meeting and discussion to be 
arranged, Four hours. 

[German 7-8 are offered alternately with French 7-8.] 


FRENCH 
PROFESSOR MONROE 


FRENCH 1-2, Elementary French. Grammar, reading, com- 
position, and oral exercises; special attention paid to pro- 
nunciation; elements of phonetics; Thieme and Effin- 
ger’s French Grammar throughout the year; Malot’s 

' Sans Famille; Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon; La Bedolliere’s Le Mere Michel et Son 
Chat; Sand’s La Mare au Diable; Daudet’s La Belle 
Nivernaise; and other texts. 

This course is offered to students who did not present 

French for entrance. Required in Groups II and III. 
Both semesters. T. W. T. F. Fifth period, 
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FRENCH 3. General Literature. Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire; Le 
‘(Chevalier de Maison-Rouge; Balzac’s Le Cousin Pons; 
‘Dumas, La Question d’ Argent; Scribe’s Mon Etoile and 
La Battaille de Dames; Merimee’s Colomba; selections 
for memorizing; grammar, composition, colloquial ex- 
ercises. 

Prerequisite, French 1-2 or two units of entrance French. 

Required in Groups II and III. 

First semester. T. T. S. Second period. 


FRENCH 4, General Literature. Grammar, composition, and 
colloquial exercises continued; Hugo’s MHernani; 
Chateaubriand’s Atala; Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables; 
Coppee’s Le Tresor, Le Luthier de Cremone, and Pour 
La Couronne; private reading in prose and poetry. 

Prerequisite, French 3 or three units of entrance French. 

Required in Groups II and III. 

Second semester. T. T. S. Second period. 


FrencH 5. The Drama. A comparative study of the drama of 
the seventeenth century and the contemporary French 
drama; Corneille’s Le Cid and MHorace; Racine’s 
Andromaque, Athalie, and Esther; selected works of 
Rostand, Lemaitre, Hervieu, and Brieux; private read- 
ing; book-reports in French, 

Prerequisite, French 3-4. 
First semester. M. W. F. Third period. 


Frencu 6, The Drama. Moliere’s Les Precieuses Ridicules, 
Les Femmes Savantes, L’Avare, and Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme; selected works of Lavendan, Mirabeau, 
Donnay, and Capus; private reading; reports and 
themes in French. 

Prerequisite, French 3-4. 
Second semester. M. W. F. Third period. 
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Frencu 7-8. Advanced Literature. A critical study of the 
history of French literature: text, Pellissier’s Histoire 
de la Litterature Francaise. Extensive collateral read- 
ing is required. Sixteen book-reports and biographies in 
French each semester. 

Prerequisite, French 5-6. 

Both semesters. Hours for meeting and discussion to be 
arranged. 

[French 7-8 are offered alternately with German 7-8.] 


SPANISH 
PROFESSOR MONROE 


SPANISH 1-2, Elementary Spanish. A course intended mainly 
for students who do not plan to take more than one 
year of Spanish. It aims to give the student the nec- 
essary grammar drill, an introduction to Spanish litera- 
ture, and as large a vocabulary as possible in the limited 
time. Wagner’s Spanish Grammar; exercises in dicta- 
tion and sight reading: Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de San- 
tillana; Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos; Larra’s Partir a 
Tiempo. 

Prerequisite, French 1-2. 
Both semesters, T. T. S. First period. 
[Spanish 1-2 alternate with Spanish 3-4.] 


SPANISH 3-4. Advanced Spanish. Careful review of Wagner’s 
Grammar; reports and assigned reading; composition 
and conversation; class-room reading from the follow- 
ing: Alarcon’s El Sombrero de Tres Picos, El Capitan 
Veneno, El Nino de la Bola; Bequer’s selected works, 
Valdes’ Jose, Valera’s Pepita Jimenez, Galdos’ Dona 
Perfecta, 

Prerequisite, Spanish 1-2. 
Both semesters. T. T. S. First period. 
{Spanish 3-4 alternate with Spanish 1-2.] 
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ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR FREEMAN, ProFESSOR SHEARIN, Miss STARRATT 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH 1-2, Rhetoric and Composition. The essentials of 
good style studied by means of text-book, lectures, 
and the critical reading of selected modern English 
prose; daily drill in writing, longer themes every two 
weeks, Miss STARRATT. 

Required in the Freshman year. English 1-2 constitute a 
continuous year-course. No credit will be given unless the 
work of both semesters is completed. 

Both semesters. First section, M. W. F. Second period. 
Second section, T. T. S. Fourth period. 


EnciisH 3-4. Advanced Composition, Critical study of the 
technique of prose composition and practice in its var- 
ious forms. A large amount of reading in modern 
English prose will be required. Special attention will 
be given to exposition and narration during the first 
semester, and to argumentation during the second. 
Lectures, recitations, themes, written reports, and con- 
ferences. PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12, Elective for Juniors and 

Seniors, 

Both semesters. W. F. Fourth period, 


Encuisu 5. Old English. The grammar, reader, and the first 
1250 lines of the Beowulf. A knowledge of German 
is recommended for those selecting this course. Pro- 
FESSOR SHEARIN. 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12, Elective for Juniors and 

Seniors. 

First semester. M. W. F. Fourth period. 
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Enciisn 6. Middle English. The Conquest to Chaucer; 
study of selected specimens; chronicles, homilies, ro- 
mances, legends, etc. Written reports grouping the es- 
sential elements of kindred types are required. Pro- 
FESSOR SHEARIN, 

Prerequisite, English 5. Elective for Juniors and Seniors. 
Second semester. M. W. F. Fourth period. 


EncuisH 7. Advanced Old English. Introduction to the study 
of old Germanic life; survey of literature before the 
Norman Conquest; careful study of a text, or of a 
group of related texts. PROFESSOR SHEARIN. 

Prerequisite, English 5, 6. Elective for Seniors and grad- 
uate students. 
First semester. M. W. F. Fourth period. 


EncutsH 8, The English Language. The origins and evolu- 
tion of the vowel and consonant systems; word-forma- 
tion; inflectional development; syntactical growth, Pro= 
FESSOR SHEARIN, 

Prerequisite, English 5, 6. Elective for Seniors and grad- 
uate students. 

Second semester. M. W. F. Fourth period. 

[Courses 5, 6 alternate with courses 7, 8.] 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ENGLISH 11-12. English Literature. Historical outline of 
English literature, text-books, lectures, collateral read- 
ing, written reports, study of representative works in 
chronological order. Proressor FREEMAN, 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, Required in the Sophomore 
year. English 11-12 constitute a continuous year-course. No 
credit will be given unless the work of both semesters is com- 
pleted. 

Both semesters. T. T. S, First period. 
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ENGLISH 13-14. The Elizabethan Drama. Lectures. on the 
tise of the drama, with reading of early specimens of 
Miracle Plays, Moralities, Interludes, and Pre-Shake- 
spearian comedies and tragedies; study of fifteen plays 
selected from Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jonson. Pro- 
FESSOR FREEMAN, 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12. Elective for Juniors and 

Seniors, 

‘Both semesters, M. W. F. First period. 


ENGLISH 15. Spenser and Milton. The Faerie Queene, Books 
I and II; Paradise Lost, Books I-IV, with selections 
from the remainder of this poem; Milton’s lyric and 
dramatic poems. Lectures on the life and times of 
Spenser and of (Milton. Collateral reading and writ- 

ten reports. ProFrssor FREEMAN. 
Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12, Elective for Juniors and 

Seniors. 

First semester. T. T. S. First period. 


EncuiisH 16, American Literature. Historical outline of liter- 
ature in America; text-book, lectures, collateral reading, 
written reports, study of representative works of repre- 
sentative authors in chronological order. PROFESSOR 
FREEMAN. 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12. Elective for Juniors and 

Seniors. 

Second semester. M. W. F. First period. 
[English 13-14 alternate with English 15-16 and will be 
offered in 1914-15. ] 


Enciisu 17. Nineteenth Century Prose. A critical study of 
English prose, exclusive of fiction, from Carlyle to 
Stevenson. Lectures, class discussions, a large amount 
of collateral reading and written reports. PROFESSOR 
FREEMAN. 

Prerequisite, English 1-2, 11-12, and two other elective 
courses in English literature. Elective for Seniors and grad- 
uate students. 

First semester. T. T. S. Third period. 
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Encuisu 18. Tennysom and Browning. Minute study of the 
more diffcult minor poems of each author in their re- 
lation to nineteenth century life, literature, and thought. 
A written resume of the philosophy and art of each 
author is required. Proressor FREEMAN. 

Preréquisite, as for English-17. Elective for Seniors and 
graduate students, 
Second semester. T. T. S. Third period. 


EncuisH 19-20, English Romanticism, 1789-1830. The nature 
poets and the literature of the Revolution traced 
through Allan Ramsay, Thomson, Collins, Gray, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Proressor FREEMAN, 

Prerequisite, as for English 17. Elective for Seniors and 
graduate students. 

Both semesters. T. T. S. Third period. 

[English 19-20 alternate with English 17-18, and will not be 

offered in 1914-15.] 


EncuisH 21. The English Essay. A study of its types and 
characteristics; extensive reading from the essays of 
Bacon, Addison, Steele, Lamb, Hazlitt, Lowell, De- 
Quincey, Arnold, and Stevenson; collateral reading, 
written reports, and discussions. Proressor FREEMAN. 

Prerequisite, as for English 17. Elective for Seniors and 
graduate students, 
First semester. T. T. S. Fourth period. 


ENGLISH 22, The English Novel, The development of the 
novel in English; historical and critical study of selected 
examples, Lectures, discussions, and class papers. 
PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 

Prerequisite, as for English 17. Electives for Seniors and 
graduate students. 
Second semester. T. T. S. Fourth period. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR FORTUNE 


The courses of this department are intended to lead to 
such general knowledge of the history and the literature of 
the Bible, particularly of the New Testament, as is requisite 
in a liberal education. 


BrpLicaL LITERATURE I. Old Testament History and Literature. 
A general history of the English Bible and of the cur- 
rent versions; a survey of the historical books guided 
by an outline; a literary study of the Psalms and the 
Wisdom books; a general survey of the major and 
minor prophets followed by a detailed study of one of 
each, 

Required in the Sophomore or Junior year. 
First semester. T. T. F. Fifth period. 


BrBLicAL LITERATURE 2. New Testament History and Litera 
ture. A study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
as set forth in the four Gospels; a study of Acts 
showing the developments in the early church; a study 
of selected portions from the epistles. 

Required in the Sophomore or Junior year. 
Second semester. T. T. F. Fifth period. 


HISTORY 


Proressor Myers 


History 1-2, European History. From the fourth to the nine- 
teenth century. Beginning with the Roman Empire, it 
includes the barbarian invasion; the principal institu- 
tions of the middle ages, such as the Church and 
Feudalism; the struggle between the Papacy and the 
Empire; the rise of the cities, and the changing social 
and economic conditions; the character of medieval 
thought and education; a general view of the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the succeeding religious and 
political wars, and of the forces back of the develop- 
ment of the various modern states. 
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The course is continuous, and is open to Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors, Required. 
‘Both semesters. T. T. S. Third period. 


History 3: History of the Reformation. A study of the ante- 
cedents of protestantism,of its rise and spirit. The 
course aims to give the political and economic phases 
of the movement, as well as the religious. 

‘Prerequisite, History 1-2. 
First semester. T. T. S. Fourth period. 


History 4. The French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars. 
This course deals with the economic, intellectual, social, 
and political conditions in France during the eighteenth 
century, with the relations between France and other 
nations; and with both the French and the European 
aspects of the Napoleonic era. 

Prerequisite, History 1-2. 
Second semester. T. T. S. Fourth period. 


History 5-6. English History. This course begins with the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, and follows the political devel- 
opment of England down to recent times. It gives also 
a general view of the social and economic development. 
It is intended to be helpful to the student of English 
literature. The course is continuous, 

Prerequisite, History 1-2. 
Both semesters. T. T. S. Fourth period. 
[History 3, 4 and 5-6 are not offered in the same year.] 


History 7-8. American History. A survey of the early condi- 
tions in North America, followed by a closer study of 
the development of the colonies and of the forces which 
led to their union and to the creation of a federal gov- 
ernment; a study of the rise of political parties and of 
the principles for which they have stood; of the actual 

. workings of our government, national, state, and muni- 
cipal; and of our economic progress and expansion, 
Prerequisite, History 1-2, Elective for Juniors, Seniors, 
and graduate students. 
Both semesters. M. W. F. Third period, 
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History 9-10. Ancient Oriental Nations. A survey of the 
civilization of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, with 
particular reference to their influence upon the 
Hebrews. 

Prerequisite, History 1-2, or credit for 60 hours. 
Both semesters. W. F. Fourth period. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PROFESSOR SNODDY 


PuitosopHy 1. Psychology. Description and explanation of 
the states, processes, and laws of the mental life, with 
particular attention to their organic unity and continuity 
in the actual psychophysical life of man, and to their 
philosophical and practical importance. Required. 

First semester, T. T. S, First period. 


PuHitosopHy 2. Logic. The aim of this course is to aid 
students in acquiring a comprehension of the essential 
principles and processes of correct and systematic 
thought. The course comprises both deductive and in- 
ductive logic, their principles, aims, methods, and 
grounds of validity; also the sources and forms of 
logical fallacies. The theory of thought is illustrated 
and tested by copious practical exercises and questions. 
Required. 

Second semester. T. T. S. First period. 


PurtosopHy 3. History of Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. 
The leading systems of these two periods are consid- 
ered, not merely in their historical relations, but also 
with special reference to the formation and develop- 
ment of fundamental problems and conceptions. <A 
written thesis is required of each student. 

Prerequisite, Philosophy 1, 2. 
First semester. T. T. S. Second period. 
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Purosopuy, 4 History of Modern Philosophy. The general 
method of treatment is the same as in Philosophy 3, but 
with more particular attention to a critical estimation 
of the validity and philosophical value of the funda- 
mental teachings of the several systems. A written 
thesis is required of each student. 

Prerequisite, Philosophy 1, 2. 
Second semester. T. T. S. Second period. 


PuitosopHy 5. Ethics, An exposition of the principles of 
man’s moral nature, and of the laws of its development; 
the fundamental problems of character and conduct; the 
chief ethical theories; the application of ethical prin- 
ciples to the concrete moral life, both individual and 
social, 

First semester. M. W. F. First period. 


PuitosopHy 6, Problems of Philosophy. A critical and con- 
structive study of the leading problems and typical 
theories of philosophy; designed to aid the student in 
constructing or adopting an adequate philosophical 
system of his own. A written thesis is required of each 
student. 

Prerequisite, Philosophy 3, 4. 
Second semester. M. W. F. First period. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PROFESSOR BoWER ProFESSOR SNODDY 


Soctotocy 1. The Principles of Sociology. This course is 
analytical, descriptive, and historical. It examines the 
phenomena of population and society, the socializing 
factors, the nature and activities of the social mind, 
the history of society, and the factors of progress. It 
“is intended to introduce the student to the scientific 
study of society and to lay the theoretical founda- 
tions for advanced study in that field, and for an in- 
telligent approach to the interpretation and solution 
of the practical problems of modern society. Proressor 
Bower. 

First semester. T. T. S. Third period. 
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Soctotocy 2. Practical Sociology. This course deals with the 
practical problems of modern society. It examines 
such social phenomena as immigration, the industrial 
struggle, child-labor, poverty, crime, intemperance, and 
divorce and the social problems that arise therefrom. 
It seeks to discover causes and to suggest remedies, 
ProFessor Bower, 

Second semester. T. T. S. Third period. 


Econmics 1. Principles of Economics. A study of men in 
their business relations. The development and signifi- 
cance of the more important factors and forms of the 
existing industrial organization; the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the consumption, production, exchange, and 
distribution of wealth; recent economic theories; and 
the more important practical problems of the present 
day economic life. ProrEssor SNoppy. 

First semester. M. W. F. Second period. 


Economics 2. Economic Problems. A study of the history 
and development of modern combinations of industry 
and their economic and social effects; the principles of 
money and credit especially in their relation to banking 
systems; the theories and methods of taxation and 
financial administration; a survey of economic history. 
Text-books, lectures, and written reports. PrRoressor 
SNoppy. 

Prerequisite, Economics I. 
Second semester. M. W. F. Second period. 


EDUCATION 
PRoFESSOR BOWER 


The courses in Education, while having the cultural value 
that comes from the study of so great a factor in civilization, 
are offered primarily for those who expect to make teaching 
their life work. They are designed to give an understanding 
of the history and fundamental principles of education and, 
with the courses in the related fields of Philosophy and Social 
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Science, have been arranged to meet the requirements of the 
act passed by the last session of the Kentucky Legislature 
providing that the State Board of Education shall issue cer- 
tificates to teach in the high schools without examination to 
students who take such courses in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the Bachelor’s degree in accepted colleges. See 
also the Transylvania catalogue. 


Epucation 1. History of Education to Modern Times. A 
survey of the history of education, including its primi- 
tive, Oriental, Greek, Roman, and Mediaeval forms, 
with reference to fundamental principles, subject-mat- 
ter, method, and institutional organization, as affected 
by philosophical, religious, and sociological factors. 
The purpose of the course is not only to trace the 
development of educational theory and practice, but 
to present a background for the study of modern 
movements in education, 

Open to Juniors and Seniors, 
First semester. T. T. Fifth period. 


EpucaTion 2. History of Education in Modern Times. A 
continuation of Education 1§ with a detailed study of 
the rise and development of the movements and ten- 
dencies since the Renaissance that enter into the present 
eclectic conception of education, 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Second semester. T. T. Fifth period. 


EpucaTIon 3. Genetic Psychology. A study of the mental 
development of the individual as a basis for. educational 
theory and practice. The course discusses physical 
growth and development in their relation to mental 
development; an analysis of the instincts and their 
modification through response to stimuli; the nature 
and development of each inner tendency in detail; and 
the bearing of these results upon educational procedure. 
The text is supplemented by collateral reading in the 
literature of child-study. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
First semester. W. F. Fifth period. 
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Epucation 4. Educational Psychology. A study of the 
science of the teaching process, based upon the results 
of genetic psychology and the fundamental principles 
governing the mental processes of interest, attention, 
appreciation, association, and reasoning. Much atten- 
tion is given to the practical application of these prin- 
ciples to particular problems of the school room, and in 
estimating theories and methods suggested in educa- 
tional literature. The text is supplemented by collateral 
reading in the literature of educational psychology. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
Second semester. W. F. Fifth period. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR LioyD 


One year’s work in the Department of Mathematics and 
Astronomy is required for graduation in all the groups of 
studies. To satisfy the requirements, the student may select 
any two of the following semester-courses for which he is 
prepared: Mathematics SG, 1, 2, 3, Astronomy A, But 
Mathematics SG must be taken unless Solid Geometry was 
offered for entrance. 


MATHEMATICS 


(MMatHematics SG. Solid Geometry. The relations of planes 
and lines in space; the properties and measurements of 
prisms, pyramids, cylinders, and cones; the sphere and 
the spherical triangle; the solution of numerous original 
exercises including loci problems; application to the 
mensuration of surfaces and solids, Required of 
Freshmen who do not offer Solid Geometry for en- 
trance. 

First semester. T. W. T. F. Second period. 


Matnuematics 1, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. This 
course leads to the solution of right and oblique tri- 
angles both plane and spherical. Required in Group III. 

First semester. T. W. T. F. Fourth period. 
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MartHematics 2, College Algebra. A review of quadratics in 
one and two unknowns; imaginaries, inequalities, irra- 
tional numbers, ratio and proportion, and variation, 
the progressions, the binomial theorem, logarithms, 
permutations and combinations, probability, variables 
and limits, infinite series. Required in Group III. 

Second semester. T. W. T. F. Fourth period. 


MatHemMatics 3. Plane Analytic Geometry. The point, the 
locus of an equation, the equation of a locus, the straight 
line transformation of co-ordinates, the circle, 

Prerequisite, Mathematics 1-2. Required in Group III. 
First semester. T. W. T. F. Third period. 


MaTHEMatics 4. Analytic Geometry. A continuation of 

(Mathematics 3. Conic sections, higher plane curves. 
Prerequisite, Mathematics 3. 
Second semester. T. W. F. Third period. 

MatHematics 5. Differential Calculus, 

Prerequisite, Mathematics 3. (Required of students in 

Group III who are specializing in mathematics. 

First semester. T. T. S. First period. 

Matuematics 6. Integral Calculus. 

‘Prerequisite, Mathematics 5. Required of students in 

Group III who are specializing in mathematics. 

Second semester. T. T. S, First period. 

Matuematics 8, College Algebra. A continuation of Mathe- 
matics 2, embracing determinants, theory of equations 
and other subjects as time allows. 

Prerequisite, Mathematics 3. 
Second semester. T. W. F. Third period. 

MATHEMATICS 9. Elementary Mechanics. 

Prerequisite, Mathematics 3. 
First semester. M. W. F. First period. 

MATHEMATICS 10. Surveying. 

Prerequisite, Mathematics 3. 
Second semester. M. W. F. First period. 


{ 
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ASTRONOMY 


Astronomy A. Elementary Astronomy. A course based on 
Young’s Elements, with lectures and the use of the 
sextant and equatorial telescope. 

Prerequisite, Mathematics SG. 
Second semester. T. W. T. F. Second period. 


Ls esr Ges 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RECORDS 


Puysics 1-2 General Physics. Measurement, force and 
motion, pressure in liquid, pressure in air, molecular 
motions, molecular forces. Thermometry, expansion 
coefficients, work and mechanical energy, work and heat 
energy, change of state, transference of heat. Magne- 
tism, static electricity, electricity in motion, effects of 
electrical currents, induced currents, Nature and trans- 
mission of sound, properties of musical sounds, Nature 
and propagation of light, formation of images, color 
phenomena, invisible radiations, cathode and X-rays, 
radio-activity. 

Two hours’ class and four hours’ laboratory work a week 
during both semesters. T. W. T. F. Third period. 
Laboratory fee $2.00, 


Puysics 3-4. Advanced Physics. A course in the funda- 
mental facts and principles of physical science. The 
work of the class-room is closely correlated with that 
of the laboratory, where the student is trained in 
accurate verifications and proof of physical law as 
well as in the care and manipulation of apparatus. Dur- 
ing the first half year mechanics, heat, and sound are 
studied. Electricity, magnetism, and light form the 
subject matter during the second semester. 

Prerequisite, Physics 1-2. [Not offered in 1914-15.] 
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CHEMISTRY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RECORDS 


CHEMISTRY I-2, General Chemistry. The physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the principal metals and non-metals; 
the conditions in which they occur in nature, their dis- 
tribution and their economic importance. The student 
is expected to study and identify the minerals that are 
of most commercial importance. A general knowledge 
of the methods of performing simple experiments is 
acquired. 

Two hours’ class and four hours’ laboratory work a week 
during both semesters. T. W. T. F. Fifth period. 

Laboratory fee, $3.00; contingent palsies to cover damage 
to apparatus, $2.00. 


CHEMISTRY 3-4. Qualitative Analysis. The student works in 
the laboratory under the direction of the instructor, but 
is thrown largely upon his own resources in doing his 
work, The more important elements are studied in 
detail until their properties become familiar, They are 
then studied in their group relations, separated and 
identified. The groups are mixed and separated from 
each other and into their individual components and 
identified. Having worked with known substances until 
he has become familiar with their properties, the stu- 
dent spends much time identifying unknown materials. 
During the year the student gains a knowledge of some 
of the most important organic compounds. Attention 
is also given to toxicology. 

Prerequisite, Chemistry 1-2. 

‘Work in the laboratory and class-room eight hours a week 
both semesters. T. T. S. Fourth period. 

‘Laboratory fee, $3.00; contingent deposit, $2.00. 
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CHEMISTRY 5-6. Quantitative Analysis. Determination by 
gravimetric and volumetric and electro-chemical method 
of the per cents by weight of elements and compounds 
in various combinations. Work on compounds the com- 
positions of which are accurately known. Work on 
unknown substances which are identified and then 
treated qualitatively. The preparation and use of nor- 
mal solutions. Some quantitative determinations by 
electro-chemical methods. Assays of samples of gold 
and silver ores. 

Prerequisite, Chemistry 1-2, 3-4. 
Hours to be arranged. First semester. 8 hours.. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00; contingent deposit, $2.00, 


CHEMISTRY 7. Organic Chemistry. Remsen’s Organic Chem- 
istry and other works are used in the course, Recita- 
tions and work in the laboratory. Many organic com- 
pounds are prepared and methods discussed. 

-Prerequisite, Chemistry 1-2, 3-4. 
Hours to be arranged. First semester. Eight hours. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00; contingent deposit, $2.00, 


Cuemistry 8. Practical Physiological Chemistry. (1) Qualita- 
tive: detection of the elements in organic substances. 
Carbohydrates and allied substances, fats, proteids, 
animal and vegetable food-stuffs, saliva, gastric juice 
and products of digestion, pancreatic digestion, bac- 
terial digestion, the liver and its products, blood, milk, 
muscle, urine. (2) Quantitative: blood, milk, urine, 
gastric juice, etc. Detection of unknown organic sub- 
stances, 

Second semester. 8 hours. 
Laboratory fee, $3.00; contingent deposit, $2.00, 


86 APPENDIX 
BIOLOGY AND GEOLOGY 
PROFESSOR HEMENWAY 


Biotocy 1. Invertebrate Zoology. General biological topics 
will be discussed in the lectures, dealing with pro- 
toplasm, the cell and its activities; paleontological, em- 
bryological, and experimental evidences regarding the 
development of the animal kingdom; the struggle for 
existence; adaptation, etc. The student will be required 
to dissect one or more specimens of each type of in- 
vertebrate animals. 

Prerequisite, the entrance science, 

First semester. Lectures, T. T. Fourth period; lab- 
oratory, W. F. Third and fourth periods. 

Laboratory fee for Biology 1-2, $7.00. 


Briotocy 2. Vertebrate Zoology. A continuation of Biology 1. 
The student will dissect a number of vertebrate types, 
including amphioxus, shark, fish, turtle, frog, bird, and 
mammal, 

Prerequisite, Course I. 
Second semester. Hours as during the first semester. 


Biotocy 3. Structural Botany. Types of all the great groups 
of plants will be studied very carefully, special atten- 
tion being paid to alternation of generations, reduction 
of the gametophyte, development of the sporophyte, the 
development of the vascular system, etc. 

Prerequisite, the entrance science. 

First semester. Lectures, W. F. Fifth period; labora- 
tory, T. T. Fifth and sixth periods, 

Laboratory fee for Biology 3-4, $5.00, 
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Brotocy 4. Physiological and Ecological Botany. A continua- 
tion of Course 3. The physiological processes are in- 
vestigated experimentally in the laboratory; and the 
relation of the plant to its environment through struc- 
tural adaptation is studied in the laboratory and in the 
fields and woods. 

Prerequisite, Course 3. 
Second semester. Hours as during the first semester. 


Biotocy 5. Microscopic Technic and Histology. Students will 
be taught methods of fixation, dehydration, clearing, im- 
bedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting prepara- 
tions of plant and animal tissues for microscopic study. 
All common tissues will be prepared and studied. 

‘Prerequisite, Courses I and 2, or 3 and 4. 

First semester. Lectures, T. T. Fourth period; laboratory 
hours to be arranged. 

Laboratory fee for Biology 5-6, $8.00. 


Biotocy 6, Vertebrate Embryology. The development of the 
embryos of the frog, chick, and pig will be studied in 
detail. 

Prerequisite, Courses 1, 2, and 5. 
Second semester. Hours as during the first semtster, 
[Courses 5 and 6 alternate with Courses 1 and 2.] 


Brotocy 7. Morphology of Thallophytes and Bryophytes. 
Prerequisite, Courses 3 and 4. 
First semester. Lectures, W. F. Fifth period; laboratory, 
T. T. Fifth and sixth periods. 
Laboratory fee for Biology 7-8, $5.00, 


Brotocyr 8. Morphology of Pteridophytes and Spermatophytes 
A continuation of Course 7. 
Prerequisite, Course 7. 
Second semester. Hours as during first semester. 
[Courses 7 and 8 alternate with Courses 3 and 4.] 
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Brovocy 9-10. Physiology and Sanitary Hygiene. A lecture 
and laboratory course. The various tissues and organs 
will be studied and the function of these organs investi- 
gated experimentally. 

Prerequisite, the entrance science. 

(Both semesters. T. T. Third period; S. Third and fourth 
periods, 

Laboratory fee, $2.50. 

[Courses 9-10 alternate with Courses I1-12.] 


BioLocy 11-12. Bacteriology and Social Hygiene. A lecture, 
reading, and laboratory course dealing with the prin- 
ciples of Bacteriology, especially as related to the 
transmission of contagious diseases. The problems of 
social hygiene will be considered along broad lines, with 
emphasis on the physical, intellectual, and moral con- 
sequences of the social evils of the present day. Ex- 
periments on non-pathogenic bacteria. will be carried 
on, and a large number of the pathogenic species will 
be examined microscopically. 

Prerequisite, the entrance science and one year of labora- 
tory science, 

‘Both semesters, T. T. Third period; S. Third and fourth 
periods, 

Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


BroLtocy 13-14. Genetics: a Study of Heredity. A course for 
graduate students. The lectures will deal with such 
topics as the physical basis of heredity, inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, pre-determination and inheri- 
tance of sex, continuity of the germ plasm, individuality 
of chromosomes, Mendelian laws of hybridization, etc., 
etc. The student will be expected to read many of the 
original papers dealing with these subjects, and to pre- 
pare critical analyses of them from the view-point of 
the most recent observation and experiment. 

Prerequisite, Courses I-2, 5, and’ 6, 
Both semesters. Hours to be arranged, 
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Brotocy 15-16. Research Work. A course offered only for 
graduate students who have completed Courses I to 6, 
or their equivalents, and who desire to take the Mas- 
ter’s degree with major work in the department of 
Biology. The problems undertaken must be original 
and the theses will be published in appropriate scientific 
journals. The student is given every encouragement in 
his work, and the spirit of independent investigation is 
fostered from the beginning. No one will be permitted 
to enter the course who is not able to devote about half 
of his time to laboratory and field investigation. 

Prerequisite, Courses I-2, 5, 6, or equivalent. 
Both semesters. Hours to be arranged, 


GEOLOGY 1-2. Geology and Mineralogy. A lecture, laboratory, 
and field course devoted to the principles of general 
and economic geology and to the study of the common 
rock-forming minerals. The formation of the earth, 
its present condition, and the physical and chemical 
processes which modify its exterior are discussed fully. 
Structural and historical geology are made very prom- 
inent features, especially the historical development of 
life upon the earth. The mineralogy accompanies the 
geology throughout the year. The student is expected 
to determine at least fifty minerals, and to become 
acquainted with a hundred or more species. The 
determinations are based on the physical characteris- 
tics of the minerals, supplemented by wet and dry 
chemical tests, especially by qualitative blow-pipe 
analysis. 

Prerequisite, Physiography. Recommended, elementary 

Chemistry. 

Both semesters. T. W. T. F. S. Second period. 
Laboratory fee, $2.50. 


go APPENDIX 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Mr, SHAWHAN Miss GoopENOUGH Mr. TINSLEY 


(Courses in gymnastics, with collateral indoor and out- 
door sports, are offered. Under the direction of the in- 
structors, the exercises are adapted to the individual student, 
and are varied to suit the needs of men or women. The 
work includes scientific training in the usual forms of ex- 
ercise; work with wands and hoops; drill in marching and 
in classic procession; work with dumb-bells, clubs, chest- 
weights and other apparatus; volley-ball, battle-ball, indoor 
tennis, and basket-ball. 

All students are required to attend for three years, twice 
a week, classes in physical training, unless excused by the 
President according to regulations adopted by the Faculty. 

Both semesters, For women, M. W. F.; for men, T. 
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ELECTIVE COURSES FROM THE COLLEGE OF THE 
BIBLE 


The following courses, taught in The College of The 
Bible, may be chosen by Juniors and Seniors as electives 
in Group I. 

HeEprew—Harper’s Hebrew Method and Manual; selections 
from the Historical, Poetic, and Prophetic Books of the 
Hebrew Bible. The course aims to give such knowledge 
of the language as will enable the student to prosecute 
further study without aid from a teacher. 

‘Both semesters. Three hours a week. 


HELLENISTIC GREEK—This course is introduced by a brief 
survey of the historical development of the Common 
Dialect in which particular attention is given to the 
Greek used by the Hellenistic Jews, with the reading 
of selections from the Septuagint, and to current 
theories concerning the language used by the New 
Testament writers. In the reading from the New 
Testament careful attention is given to the exegesis 
of the Greek text, the grammar of New Testament 
Greek, and the style, structure, and critical problems 
of the books read. 

Prerequisite, Greek 7, 8, 
Both semesters, Three hours a week. 


CuurcH History—The design of the course is to give a 
clear view of the development of church history. 
Two periods—the first five centuries of the church’s 
history and the modern era since the beginning of the 
Reformation of Germany—are selected for detailed 
Study. The intervening history is studied somewhat 
less in detail. 

Both semesters. Three hours a week, 
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THE NEW SESSION. 


The present session opens with a most 
encouraging outlook. The enrollment at 
this time fully justifies the expectation 
that The College of the Bible will have 
two hundred students in attendance be- 
fore the end of the session. It is a 
significant fact that the preparation of 
the entrants this year is far better than 
that of previous years. Fewer students 
are registered for the English course. 
A large number are working for the 
B. D. degree. 

The faculty is rendering very satis- 
factory service. Prof. Geo. W. Hemry 
is supplying in the Department of Relig- 
ious Education while Prof. W. C. Bower 
is prosecuting a survey in the Far East 
for the Foreign Society. Prof. Snoddy 
has been installed in the Chair of 
Philosophy, succeeding Prof. S. M. Jef- 
ferson. 

The new dormitory is being occupied 
by the students, and they are delighted 
with its equipment. All in all the ses- 
sion just begun is most hopeful, and 
prosperity is evident everywhere. 


ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


Transylvania and The College of the 
Bible men occupied a prominent place 
on the programme of the recent con- 
vention held at Atlanta. It is gratify- 
ing, to know that no college among the 
Disciples of Christ figures so conspicu- 
ously in all our great convention festi- 
vals, or bears such important responsi- 
bilities in the direction of the affairs 
of the church. 


THE PROGRAMME 


The following former students and 
alumni of Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible spoke at the various ses- 
sions of the societies represented at the 
convention. 

W. H. Sheffer, Memphis, President 
of. the A. C. M. S., gave the convention 
address, his subject being, “The Law 
of the Heart.” 

F. M. Rains, Cincinnati, gave the re- 
port of the Foreign Society. 


F. D. Kershner, President T. C. U., 
spoke at the Education session on ‘‘The 
Paramount Value of Education for the 
Future Progress of our Work.” 

R. H. Crossfield, President of Transyl- 
vania and The College of the Bible, pre- 
sided over the Education sessions. 

S. G. Inman, Piedras Negras, Mexico, 
gave two addresses on South America. 
He has been appointed special secretary 
of the South American Conference to 
be held in Panama in 1916. 

W. R. Holder, Lotumba, Africa, ad- 
dressed the Foreign Society session. 

R. §S. Wilson, Aberdeen, Miss., also 
spoke for the Foreign Society. 

Dr. G. E. Miller, Mungeli, India, gave 
an impressive account of the needs and 
opportunities of India. 

Miner Lee Bates, President Hiram 
College, gave the address in the Au- 
ditorium Sunday morning on Minister- 
jal Relief. ‘ 

Graham Frank, Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention, delivered an address 
on the programme of the General Con- 
vention at the initial session. 

Ira Boswell, Chattanooga, spoke 
for the National Benevolent Association 
on Tuesday. 

H. L..Calhoun, Lexington, Ky., taught 
the large Bible School on Sunday morn- 
ing in the Tabernacle. 

John H. Wood, Atlanta, conducted 
the devotional exercises for the A. C. 
M. §S. 

W dJ. Clarke, Adult Bible School 
Superintendent, made the report for his 
department and conducted two con- 
ferences. : 

A. R. Moore, Savannah, Ga., was on 
the programme of the American Society. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones, Bloomington, 
Tll., conducted the period of Intercession 
on Friday morning. 

G. W. Kemper, Richmond, Va., gave 
an inspiring study at the devotional 
hour. 

Roger T. Nooe, Frankfort, Ky., spoke 
on “Our Enlarging Bible School Pro- 
gramme.” 

J. T. McKissick, President Milligan 
College, opened the Education session. 

W. E. Frazee, Kentucky Bible School 


. 


Superintendent, was in charge of the 
Bible school sessiom held in the Audi- 
torium Sunday morning. 

Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md., made 
his report as president of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Union Saturday after- 
noon at the First Church. 

John W. Crenshaw, Atlanta, led the 
Young People’s Mass Meeting at the 
Y. P. S. C. E. session. 

L. D. Anderson, Ft. Worth, gave an 
uplifting message on Church Extension. 

J. D. Armistead, Cynthiana, Ky., spoke 
on “The Will of God for the Church” at 
the Foreign Society session. ; 

J. T. Boone, Jacksonville, Fla., led the 
prayer and praise service Monday after- 
noon. 

H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va., 
spoke at the last session of the General 
Convention on “The Supreme Task of 
the Master.” 

Roger H. Fife made the report of the 
Evangelists’ Association of which he is 
secretary 

The new president of the General Con- 
vention, Walter M. White, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., is an old T. U. and C. of B. boy, and 
for some years was Officially connceted 
with Transylvania as its General Secre- 
tary. 

W. O. Foster, chairman of the Enter- 
tainment committee, now minister of 
the West Side Church, Atlanta, made his 
degree in T. U. two years ago. 


THE BANQUET. 


The most» successful banquet ever 
given by T. U. and C. of B. was that 
held in Hotel Ansley on Friday evening 
of the Atlanta convention. Notwith- 
standing the fact that all the college 
banquets were held at the same hour, 
152 were in attendance, by far the larg- 
est group of college people that attend- 
ed any of the simultaneous luncheons. 

In the midst of a very satisfactory 
menu, I. T.Green, of Murray, Ky., led 
the fellows in a series of spirited college 
yells, to be followed by the singing in 
lusty voice of the “T. U. Song,” led by 
Walter Frazee. Good fellowship pre- 
vailed throughout the evening, songs 
and cheers mingling with the heartiest 
laughter. 

President Crossfield acted as toast 


master, and announced the _ general 
theme, “Responsibility for College Sup- 
port.’”” This was responded to as fol- 
lows: “Responsibility of the Alumni,” 
Ira Boswell, of Chattanooga; “Re- 
sponsibility of Parents,’ W. Hume 
Logan, Louisville; “Responsibility of 


Pastors,” W. H. Sheffer, Memphis; “Re- 
sponsibility of the Church,” Wm. Ross 
Lloyd, Flemingsburg, Ky. All of these 
responses were thoroughly enjoyed. 


1 


lege Presidents: 


One minute speeches were ‘made by 
the following persons. State Secretar- 
ies: H. W. Elliott, Kentucky; John Ee 
Wood, Georgia; S. P. Spiegel, Missis- 
sippi; ‘Walter E. Frazee, Kentucky; 
Russell Briney, Missouri; E. H. Koch, 
Tennessee. National Secretaries: F. M. 
Rains, Foreign ereniye R. M. Hopkins, 
Home Society; W . J. Clarke, Adult De- 
partment Bible School Association. Col- 
Jesse C. Caldwell, At- 
lantic Christian College; O. N. Roth, 
Phillips Christian University. Mission- 
aries: W. R. Holder, Africa: Dr. G. E. 
Miller, India; R. S. Wilson, formerly 
of Africa. Curator W .S. Dickinson, of 
Cincinnati, spoke briefly, and also 
‘Robert Crenshaw of Atlanta. 

O 


PROF. E. E. SNODDY. 


I entered Hiram College as a student 
in 1892 and early became acquainted 
with E. E. Snoody who had entered the 
previous year. I have known him in- 
timately during all the years since then 
and have kept in close touch with all 
his activities. He graduated from 
Hiram in 1896 and since then has done 
post graduate work in The University 
of Michigan, The University of Chicago, 
and Yale University, receiving the A. 
M. degree from the latter institution. 
He tutored in Greek during his senior 
year in Hiram and upon his graduation 
was made a member of the faculty. For 
about ten years he taught Classical 
and New Testament Greek. His chief 
interest being in Philosophy, he was 
granted leave of absence, during which 
time he studied in the above-named 
universities, and then he returned to 
Hiram and occupied the Chair of Phil- 
osophy until the close of the last. ses- 
sion... Professor Snoddy made a reputa- 
tion for himself as a teacher that made 
him a favorite among all Hiram stud- 
ents. 

He was interested in every phase of 
college life and during his last four 


years at Hiram he was graduate mana- 


ger of the athletic association and had 
complete control of the management of 
all the athletic interests of the school. 
He was closely identified with all the 
affairs of the Hiram community. For 
years he was an elder of the church, 
and a member of the schoolboard and of 
the village council. 

Although Professor Snoddy was close- 
ly identified with every local interest 


'yet he found time to participate in the 


affairs of the state. He lectured in 
teacher’s institutes in many of ‘the 
counties of Ohio and was in great de- 
mand as a lecturer for farmers’ in- 
stitutes. His chief outside interest, 


howeverj has been the work of the 
church. He has preached in practically 
every church of the Disciples in North~ 
ern Ohio, and has served as supply in 
some of the largest of these churches 
during long intervals between pastorat- 
es or while pastors were on leave of 
absence. That is especially true. of 
the Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
and the High Street Church, Akron, 
and the churches in Ashtabula and 
Niles. 

Professor Snoddy was called to 
Transylvania and the College of the 
Bible to take the place made vacant by 
the death of Professor Jefferson, and 
as our teacher of philosophy and prac- 
-tical theology he has already endeared 
himself to his students. Not only be- 
cause of his ability as an educator, but 
because of his manly qualities and be-~ 
cause of his interest in every activity 
of the school, we are fortunate in this 
addition to our faculty group. 

A. W. FORTUNE. 


THE CALL OF THE WORLD. 


Never before was the world’s need of 
the gospel more dire than now. In 
pagan lands the ancient faiths no lon- 
ger satisfy. Across every sea the Mace- 
donian cry is heard, “Come over and 
help us.” These people must be evan- 
gelized for their own sake and for the 
world’s sake. The present “War of the 
Nations” with all of its destructiveness 
and inhumanity is but a dim picture of 
what would happen in a “War of the 
Races,” and a “War of the Races” is 
absolutely certain unless the races are 
Christianized. 

But we need the gospel for our own 
sake most of all. The present war is 
teaching us how frail is our civilization 
although it represents the gains of 
twenty centuries. In a single day man’s 
primitive passion for war trod all its 
guarantees of peace in the dust and in- 
volved the nations of Europe in the 
most terrible war of history. Our civili- 
zation is in real jeopardy. It must be 
saved. To do this we must put at its 
very heart a vital faith, not simply in 
a God, but in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whose first de- 
mand of men is that they love one an- 
other. This is the only guarantee of 
_permanence to any civilization. Never 
was there a wiser utterance than that 
of Jesus; “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things will be added unto you.” 

Now the direness of the world’s need 
is but a measure of the urgency of God’s 
eall for men. The world’s call is God’s 
eall. The call, of course, is for Christian 


men of every type, but above all for pas- 
tors and missionaries. 

And strange as it may seem the 
events that make the world’s need so 
great, make equally great the opportu- 


‘nity of the Christian preacher. 


The discontent and.revolution of our 
time are signs of an enlarging life and 


a more plastic state of mind. The de- 
mand is for guidance more than for 
stimulation. The preacher may far 


more easily insert his gospel in a dyna- 
mic than in a static wor ld. 

Then,.too, in the face of all the chaos 
and disaster of the time. there is a 
splendid moral idealism. We have not 
lost heart in the age-long struggle for 
a better world. Though the worst 
should come and our present material 
civilization should fall, we believe that 
upon its ruins there would arise one 
better than the old. The words, social 
service, democracy, civic righteousness, 
and brotherhood, grip our souls. Where 
is the man that is so devoid of heroism 
that he would not rejoice to preach the 
gospel in such a time? 

But we must not only have men who 
are ready to preach the gospel to a 
needy world, we must train and equip 
them for their service. This in the task 
of the Christian College. 

If there ever were a time when our 
colleges needed liberal support it is 
now. They must help. No one can af- 
ford to be without a part in the great 
movement in our own Brotherhood for 
the more liberal endowment of our edu- 
cational institutions and the enlistment 
of young men and women for the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

HK. EH. SNODDY. 


PROF. GEORGE W. HEMRY. 


» During the absence of Professor W. 
C. Bower on his tour through the Orient 
in the interest of Missions, his classes 
in the department of Religious Educa- 
tion, Comparative Religion and Missions 
are being taught by Professor George 
W. Hemry. 

Professor Hemry is a native of Han- 
eock County, Ohio. During his boyhood 
and young manhood he attended the 
public schools of the community in 
which he lived, and began in those early 
years to preach. His first college work 
was done at Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana, from which institution he 
graduated in the Classical Course with 
the degree of A. B. in 1896. 

Professor Hemry spent the fall fain 
of 1902 in Kentucky (now Transylva- 
nia) University. Later, he attended 
Butler College for two years, taking his 
A. B. degree in that Institution in 1905, 


/ 


and the M. A. degree from the same 
institution in 1906. Subsequently, Pro- 
fessor Hemry attended the University 
of Chicago as a graduate student. In 
this institution he passed all of the 
examinations requisite to the granting 
of the M. A. degree. He has almost fin- 
ished the work required for the B. D. 
degree in that institution. 

It will be seen from the above acade-, 
mic history that Professor Hemry has 
come to us with a splendid educational 
equipment. 

Professor Hemry has also had a most 
succesful experience as a minister, hav- 
ing served the churches at Ashley, War- 
saw, Tipton, and First Church at South 
Bend, Indiana. At Tipton and South 
Bend he was instrumental in erecting 
new church buildings, the one at 
South Bend being especially handsome 
and well equipped. At South Bend Pro- 
fessor Hemry remained for nearly eight 
years, during which time the church 
enjoyed a period of remarkable growth 
and prosperity. 

Professor Hemry is also a life direc- 
tor in the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. From these latter statements 
it will be manifested that he is not only 
admirably equipped for services in 
academic spheres but along religious 
lines also. 

It is needless to say that his work 
here is proving eminentiy satisfactory 
in every way. He is cordial and court- 
eous, both toward the students and his 
fellow members of the faculty. His 
methods are up-to-date and energetic. 
He leads the work in his classes rather 
than directs it, and in this way has al- 
ready won for himself a warm place in 
the hearts of both faculty and student 
body. 

H. L. CALHOUN. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The College of the Bible is able to 
offer the very best opportunities for 
training in this field. Its close affilia- 
tion with Transylvania gives its students 
full advantage of the courses of study 


in general education. The evolution of 
modern education is studied in the 
courses in the History of Education. 
Courses in general and Educational 
Psychology afford the student acquaint- 
ance with the most advanced knowledge 
in those realms. On the other hand the 
regular courses in biblical instruction 
and in the history of the Church furnish 
the student a proper perspective in his 
vision of things religious. 

The special studies in Religious Edu- 
cation cover in a thorough manner the 
philosophy and principles of religious 


teaching; also the science of Christian 
missions and studies in comparative 
religion. On the practical side courses 


are offered in the history of the Sunday 
School, its organization equipment, and 
the best that is afforded by the special- 
ists at work in a Sunday School cur- 
riculum. The Department is acquir- 
ing a growing collection of the best 
samples of production in Sunday 
School activity. Field workers in var- 
ious parts of our land are kindly aid- 
ing in making this collection. Samples 
of hand work in clay, of the utensils 
of biblical times, topographical maps of 
Palestine, etc., and beautifully illustrat- 
ed selections of sacred literature and 
the hymns of the church are in this 
collection. One section contains blue 
prints and photographs of a great many 
buildings representing modern Sunday 
School architecture. 

Then the great churches of Lexington . 
afford the student illustrations of enter- 
prising religious work. In the Sunday 
Schools of these churches the students 
have the opportunity of practice in the 
ideals they have received in the class 
room. 

The Central Christian Church of the 
city is about to open a new three-story 
building for the purpose of conducting 
religious instruction in a modern way. 
The Professor of Religious Education is 
the director of this work. 

In brief, it may be said that The Col- 
lege of the Bible is ready to offer those 
desiring training for work in religious 
education a very complete course, both 
theoretical and practical. 

GEO. W. HEMRY, Acting Professor. 
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WHY KENTUCKY CHURCHES SHOULD 
SUPPORT TRANSYLVANIA AND THE 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 


WHAT THE SECRETARIES SAY 7 


SECRETARY F, M, RAINS, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1. The Colleges have given Kentucky many of her most useful preachers. ~ i 
What would our Kentucky churches be today without the influence of these 
two: institutions? ew F 


2. Their graduates are preaching the gospel everywhere. When the 
churches help these Colleges they are helping the whole wide world. No 
college among us has done more. 

8. As the churches help the.Colleges they bless themselves. 

4, They are abundantly able to give the support needed. 

5. This is a trying time on the Colleges when they are developing their 
plant. with new and much needed buildings. The President and the Managers 
should, have every dollar of encouragement that it is possible to command. . 
This is a strategic time. 


. 


SECRETARY G. W. MUCKLEY. Kansas City, Mo. 

Every Disciple Congregation in Kentucky should support the institutions 
named, because they furnish cultured men and women for all the walks of life 
and for the work of the church. These are both Christian Institutions. They 
put Christian principles into the hearts of men. Gladstone once said in a 
great speech in Manchester: ‘You ask me to speak on ‘The Question of the 
Times.’ There is but one question, and that is the Gospel ot Christ, eee 
can and will solve every problem of life. I am glad to say that every ae e 
at the top in England today is a Christian, with but few exceptions.” 

The Christian schools for young men at Rugby and Oxford, England, 
headed by men like Thomas Arnold and Tom Brown, are said to have furnished _ . Pi 
the men who made England famous in their day. 
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- Transylvania and The College of the Bible are to the church life in 
kentucky what Rugby and Oxford were to England. I find wherever I travel 

$ in Kentucky that most of the men who are leaders in church life, as 
ministers and laymen, _are men who came from these splendid educational 
institutions at Lexington. If the churches would preserve their. very life 
and growth they must preserye and support Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible by liberal offerings in January on Edueation Day. 


SECRETARY J. H. MOHORTER, St. Louis, Mo. 

As well ask why a boy should sustain his mother as to ask why tho 
ehurches of Kentucky should support Transylvania University and The Col- 
lege of the Bible. For oné hundred and sixteen years Transylvania, University 

has served the churches of her state and the Nation. While she has de- 
a pended upon them for her existence, she has given back to them a cultured 
laity and ministry unsurpassed in the devotion and efficiency with which 
.they have served the cause of Christ. In ten years of constant travel among 
our churches, I have found her sons everywhere, serving in pulpits and pews 
with conspicious loyalty and efficiency, measured by the results of their | 
ministry. : 

2 We are confident that the churches of Kentucky have made no investment 
that has yielded more largely than that which they have put into Transylvania 
University and The College of the Bible. Let our churches of the State call. 
the roll of the names of the great souls that have gone out from Transylvania 
to serye in all the world and then let them make an inventory of the fruitage 
of their labor, and then let them ask why they shou!d not generously support 
these institutions. 


SECRETARY W. R. WARREN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kentucky churches and Transylvania University and The College of the 
Bible are bound together for life and death. The schools must serve the 
churches and the churches must support the schools or all will perish to- 
gether. This is not a local condition, but a universal law. If these schools 
had never been, the churches of Kentucky would today be little stronger than 
those of Georgia or New York. While this rule is inexorable it is not irksome, 
but quite the contrary. There is the happiest sort of fellowship between 
echureh and school, and the more it is cultivated and magnified, the more 
delightful it becomes. ' ; 


SECRETARY’ GRANT K. LEWIS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If the work of the church in our modern world were dependent upon 
- any oo institution, that institution is the College. The agency that provides 
'Chri stian Culture for our young people is of all organizations the most in- 
dispensable, because it is most fundamental. It is useless for our mission 
boards, home and foreign, to provide support and equipment for missionary 
service if in the end educated and trained missionaries are not forthcoming. 
Just now there is a particular reason why Kentucky Churches should 
liberally support Transylvania. _That reason lies in the imminent peril to| 
Aeete town and rural churches in the changing order of things. Of all the _ 
ay ie _ states where the Disciples are strong, Kentucky has the largest, Proportion 
yen oy: of rural and village churches. . This is not to her shame but to her gilory. 


> oe: But, the OTE pyen, sixty per cent. of such’ churches are decadent! This” 
: ., | 
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per cent. is too high for Kentucky, for which let us be grateful. And the 
small, pastorless, once-a-month preached-to churches are dying for lack of 
resident leadership. If the boys and girls from our church homes eould be 
educated at Transylvania and then returned to their communities to become 
farmers, tradespeople, bankérs, lawyers, physicians and school teachers, the 
small town and rural church problem would be solved. The South is becom- 


ing famous for apt slogans, such as “Buy a Bale,” and “Own a Pig???) 9 dep 


me add one more for Kentucky: “Train at Transylvania.” 


SECRETARY ROBERT M. HOPKINS, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Every Church in Kentucky should make an offering on Education Day 
for the support of Transylvania and The College of the Bible. There are no 
institutions in all the. State whose work is more fundamental to the spread 
of the Kingdom than these educational institutions at Lexington. Their 
history is known. They have had an honorable place in the life of our 
Brotherhood, not only within the Commonwealth, but even unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Kentucky does many good things for the work of our 
people, but she can do nothing better at present than to support these two 


institutions whose influences are measured only by the limit of this world. 
Both institutions are in need of money. Their endowments are not suf- 
ficient to meet the running expenses. If they are to continue the present 


work to say nothing of making necesary enlargement they must have not 
only. increased endowment, but also increased offerings from the churches. 
Education Day should be one of the high days among all the churches of 
Kentucky. 


SECRETARY WALTER E. FRAZEE, Louisville, Ky. 
They are Christian Colleges. 
They are true to “Our Plea.’ - 
3. Their standard is high, ranking first among our own Colleges and 
in good standing with the great Eastern Institutions. 
4. They have a great and inspiring history. 
5. They have a bright future. 
6. Their equipment is good and being constantly improved. 
7. Their Professors stand high in scholarship and Christian character. 
8. Kentucky churches have enjoyed their product—most of hér preachers 


to eR 


and best lay workers were educated there. Gratitude should impel in turn ae ¥ 


loyal support of these Colleges by the Kentucky Churches. 

9. Keutucky churches may send to these institutions their sons and 
‘daughters and feel sure they will be safe there. 

10. Kentucky churches may send money to these institutions, and he! 


sure it will be wisely and profitably used in the development of Christian 
character. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY 


PRESIDENT THOS. B. HOWE, BUTLER COLLEGE 
Surely the Disciples of Christ of the State of - Kentiieke will not fail to 
be most generous in their support of Transylvania University. Prosperous 


as they are and proud of their church institutions, they will certainly see 


a ‘ Neel , 
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to it that their state college shall be worthy of them. Transylvania, with 
its long and honorable record for genuine service in the cause of Christian 
education, must feel today more than ever the need of the means to meet 
its increased modern obligation. We, also outside of the State of Kentucky, 
realize how faithfully the University has served the cause of our people with 
avery moderate endowment, and take great pride in its achievements. Weare, 
therefore, eager to see it adequately endowed as it richly deserves to be, and 
hope its Kentucky constitueney will everywhere rally enthusiastically to its 
support. * 


PRESIDENT HILL M. BELL, DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 


No religious people of importance has been able ) to reach out toward its 
ideal without the aid of colleges. The Disciples realized this from the first and 
established colleges. In Kentucky the Church of Christ has grown to be 

*, : among the most influential in the state. This would have been impossible 
- without Transylvania and The College of the Bible. These colleges have been 
the means not only of establishing the churches, but in furnishing them with 
capable ministers. Moreover, they have not only furnished capable ministers 
- to the churches, but fhey jhave given back to them their young men and 
women as influential Christian Jaymen. Iam sure that no church of the 
Disciples in Kentucky with capable leadership will fail to respond to Transyl- 

vania University and The College of the Bible on Education Day. 


PRESIDENT MINER LEE BATES, HIRAM COLLEGE. ( 


‘ 


I hope the churches of Kentucky will help Transylvania and The College 
of the Bible’to double their output within five years. Otherwise Kentucky 
ean never furnish her quota of the men needed in our pulpits and onthe 

- mission field. 
~Every church should be represented continuously at Transylvania by one 
’ or more of its young people in training for Christian leadership in either the 
pew or the pulpit. Every church should be helping Transylvania to meet the 
mE new demands upon the University by including Christian Education in its 
missionary budget or calendar. With the cooperation of the churches 
Transylvania can double her output, greatly to the strengthening of our 
brotherhood both at home and abroad, and to the enrichment of the churghes 
of Kentucky in particular. j 
I pray that in the worthy observance of Education Day the churches and 
fs Transylvania may have fellowship together in the conservation and develop- 
it. ~ ment of the greatest power within the church, namely, the latent power for 
, - Christian leadership in her boys and girls, 
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y “en PRESIDENT JOS. A, SERENA, KEUKA COLLEGE, 
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si rE \ Transylvania and The College of the Bible have done more for the cause 
ee 5 of -Christ in this country, and especially throughout the Commonwealth of 


Kentucky, than many of their friends believe. Shot through and through 
with the purpose and ideals of Jesus, and inspired by the best standards of 
culture. and education, they have sent forth a host of young people who have 
-oecupied positions of Jeaderghip in, their communities. Great as is the con- 
tribution to the church in preachers and missionaries, greater ever is the 
ners number of men and women who have gone forth into professional, 


/ 
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business and agricultural life. Many .a Christian home has been established 
with the stamp of culture and the high jdeals first dreamed in old Transyl- 
vania. ' ; 
The Kentucky brethren should pour forth their offerings as tokens of 


appreciation of these institutions, 


WHAT KENTUCKY PREACHERS SAY 


ROGER T.. NOOE, Frankfort, Ky. 

Transylvania has a right to urge her claim for our support, as she points 
with pride to her ministries in the church life of our State. We have re- 
ceived much; we ought to give in a corresponding degree. We are debtors 
to Transylvania for our ministers and other leaders in Christian activity, for 
influences which have gone out from this institution, making Christian ideals 
more practicable. There is not a church in our State which will not be a 
better church for having a part in the support of this school. 


D. M. WALKER, Stanford, Ky. 


As the youth of today is so will be the church of tomorrow. If we would 
secure the commitment of young lives to definite Christian service, we must 
surround them with religious influences during their college days. 

Transylvania and The College of the Bible ‘have rendered the cause of 4 
Christ such a great~service by returning to our Kentucky churches men.and 
women so well developed and equipped for Christian service, that they should 
welcome with eagerness and enthusiasm the opportunity of Supporting them 
in every way possible. : 

We will endeavor to make Education Day one of the great days in the 
life of the Stanford church. | | , 


HOMER W. CARPENTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 


\ 


Kentucky churches, for the most part, have not realized their vital con- 
nection with Transylvania University. Christians have prayed for the opening 
of world doors to the gospel and after God has marvelously answered their 
prayer they have discovered that while praying for opening doors, they have 
not prepared the reapers for the harvest within. Both home churches and 
foreign fields are dependent upon the Christian College to train their leaders. 
Transylvania has prepared preachers for Kentucky churches in the past, and 


on Education Day every church should rise nobly to her support. \ 
J. J, CASTLEBERRY, Mayfield, Ky. . Se 
’ No greater indictment can be urged against Kentucky Disciples than if 


neglect of these institutions. More than any other human factor, they have ae 


made us what we are. Here young lives have been trained for leadership - fi, 
in every department of endeavor. ra “ 


Surely, we owe a debt to President Crossfield and his co- One What Tat gd 
can we do? wees 


H a \ ie) wel 


1. Take pride in and cherish ambition for these institutions. They. are: rsiey 
are ours, with all their wealth of history and opportunity. i 


2. Direct young people to the advantages, intellectual and moral, offered 
here. 
3. Lay upon brethren of wealth the claims of equ cant yn: Education Day 
should be utilized in emphasizing these things. 
/ 
W. BP. CROUCH, Couisville, Ky. 


i $ 
The support which any institution should receive is measured by its con- 


tribution of value to the life of the world. ‘The finished product of Transyl- 
vania and The College of the Bible is manhood of culture and’ faith. 

Tis one of the efficient agencies of the church for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God. Its function is the preparation of young people for 
active Christian service. 


. 


z It thus merits the support of all who have at heart the highest interest 

EY of human life. Kentucky churches will support her for the contribution of 

consecrated manhood and womanhood which they have received trom her 

; i and for the offering that she must yét make to Kentucky and the world for 
the Glory of God. 


‘ { 


H. M. STANSIFER, Ashland, Ky. 


If the Kentucky churches do not support Transylvania and The College 
i of the Bible, they are guilty of the sin of ingratitude, for many of the churches 
owe their very existence to these two institutions. 


‘4 ee 


W. F.. REAGOR, Carlisle, Ky. 


Have the Kentucky churches no impelling incentive for supporting Tran- 
sylvania and The College of the Bible? Have we forgotten Cane Ridge and 
Burton W. Stone? Do we remember the young school teacher, Robt. Milligan, 
eourverted at Cane Ridge in 1838, who as President of Transylvania and as a 
Biblical writer ‘sent the simple plea for New Testament Christianity 
broadcast throughout our great State? To fail, therefore, to rise to the very 
maximium of cur ability in supporting “Our Institution of learnin.,” both with 
lives and money is to show our ingratitude and umappreciation for the devo- 
“tion‘of these great souls who, with others, have left us such a goodly heritage. 
The great leaders: in our American life, have not only been highly edu- 
y cated men, but they have been Christian gentlemen, trained in Christian Col- 
ue  leges and Universities. Of the twenty-six Presidents of the United States, 
eighteen were college men, and sixteen of them received their college training 
in church schools. The largest contribution that has been made for the pro- 
gress of our National life, apart from the Christian mother, has been made by 
the Christian teacher and the Christian college. The churches of Kentucky, 
therefore, that are wise, will not fail to rally to the support of their own 
Institutions—Transylvania and The College of the Bible—with a large con- 
tribution of sons and daughters and money. 


G, W. NUTTER, Nicholasville, Ky. ! \ 
Transylvania. University and The College of the Bible compose i) in- 
~ stitution, of which we can all be proud. Its influence has been diffused 
¢ oughout the entire brotherhood. It stands for the principles we have 
nunelsted from the vata of our movement. It gives more hours to 


ikeaeeee J 


fy 


/ 
recitation of seripture and a wider 
institution, a thorough scholastie course fitting young 
is a clean institution with a fine record 


sutdy of the Bible than any other like 
men and women for 


usefulness in any walk of life. It 
behind it. .It should claim a constant interest in our prayers and a liberal 


share of. our patronage. 


J. W. LIGON, Barbourville, Ky. 

The two principles, gratitude and altruism, should prompt the churches 
of Kentucky to give liberal support to Transylvania and The College of iste 
Bible. These institutions have been the chief instrument in giving the cause 
of primitive Christianity the strength and prominence that it has in Ken- 
No. one can tell what our strength in the state would be, had 


tucky today. 
And, when we look beyond our own borders 


it not been for these schools. 
and see the influence of these institutions on the world at large, we should 
be all the more anxious to see them continue to prosper. All of our churches 


in Kentucky should respond liberally to this call. 


THAD. S. K. TINSLEY, Midway, Ky. 

1. Christ-washed Eyes for our Youth. Scientific truth, literary and 
classic truth, divine truth, all seen through the Spirit of Christ. Christ is 
the Sun at Transylvania. 

2. Christ-tuned Ears for our Youth. The Conscience is well guided there. 
The attention habit-and the listening ear are lifted to God. Christ is the Call 
at Transylvania. 

38. Christ-warmed Hearts for our Youth. How the dear young people 
from Transylvania burn with enthusiasm to best serve the world. * Christ 
is the Fire at Transylvania. For brighter eyes, better ears, and burning hearts 
the churches of Kentucky owe a debt to Transylvania which they MUST pay- 
by the best love and most loyal support of which they are capable. 


B. F. CATO, Bowling Green, Ky. 


J see no reason why the churches should not support their Colleges as 
they do their Missionary Societies. Alexander Campbell felt the need of an 
educational institution to make effective and permanent his work, and ce 
Bethany College was established. Can you imagine what might have been 
the outcome of the Restoration Moyement had not Campbell established 
Bethany* College for the thorough training of its future advocates. None are 
so blind, I trust, as to fail to see his wisdom. Are there any so blind as not 
to see that the same need for a Christian College exists now as then? It will 


take eternity to reveal the good that Transylvania and The College of the © 
Bible have done for Kentucky.and for the world. Let us stand by these 


aren oos with a great offering, in January. 


W. N. BRINEY, Louisville, Ky. 


Transylvania University and The College ‘of the Bible are the servants of 
the churches, their highest ambition being to take the young men and women 


of our congregations and send them back to us trained workers, qualified ton 


render intelligent, efficient service in the Kingdom. The environment of the 
student in these institutions, his personal touch with Christian insted cions the 
? i reas 


/ * 
/ * y ¥ 


ideals constantly held up, as to the commitment and investment of life, to- 
gether with the actual training given, influence young men and women to 
seek forms ef unselfish service when their college days ars over. Kentucky 
churches can render no more important service to the Disciple brotherhood than 
to send their young people to Transylvania and. The College of the Bible, 
and to make a liberal offering for the support of these institutions on the 
third Sunday in January. 


H. Si SAXBY, Somerset, Ky. 


Whatever progress has been made by our churches in temperance; mis- 

sions, benevolence, prayerfulness, Bible study or evangelistic fervor is largely 

© the work of leaders who have moulded the thought and fashioned the lives 

of our congregations. The faithful Elders, Superintendents, "Teachers and 

Preachers are in large measure responsible for the attainments of the past. 

To these we must look for future development. Transylvania and The College 

oi the Bible furnish the training necessary for efficient leaders, whether 

preachers or their lieutenants. For this reason our Kentucky ‘Churches should 

generously support these institutions by sending them students and financial 
assistance. 


mAY 


D. W. SCOTT, Louisville, Ky, 


Kentucky churches should support Transylvania and The College of the 


4 Bible because Transylvania and The College of the Bible have made the Ken- 
a tucky churches what they are today. These old and honored institutions 
: have furnished the men who have evangelized Kentucky, planted her churches, 
“= organized her Bible schools, and established the faith in the hearts of the 


Ss people. 
; We not only owe to these institutions our loyal support, but we owe to 
our boys and girls the safeguard of their faith in matters of education. ‘State 
institutions make no pledge that they will safeguard the faith of their student 
4 body, and many a poor boy and girl has graduated from our State institutions 
with honors, but what has become of his faith in God, in Christ, and in the 
Bible?’ An institution that robs the student of his faith in God, or Christ, or 
the Bible, or which neglects to foster that faith, is an institution that does 
not deserve the patronage of good citizenship. The College of the Bible and 
- Transylvania will safeguard the faith of your boys and girls, and is therefore 
the only safe place for them to be educated. 


’ 


s 
‘ Vek oe = W. A. FITE, Paducah Ky. 
Ra 1. State loyalty demands it. Kentuckians should be loyal to Kentucky 
Institutions. 
‘ 2. Church loyalty demands it. A religious people should suppert their own 
Sy “enterprises. . 
ies: 8. Brotherhood loyalty demands it. These institutions have always served 
rt * the Brotherhood in a large way and will continue to do’so in educating 
preachers and Christian laymen. If Kentuckians expect the Brotherhood at 
" large to support them they must exhibit their own faith in them by standing 
by them. _ 


peta “Loyalty to the best demands it. These institutions are as good as 
eae e best institutions of their class. » Kentuckians can find no better, in the 


a 


- heralds, must be quickly increased. 


world. The age of these institutions, their increased endowments, the im- 
provements recently made along various lines, a management abreast of the, 
times, a faculty as good as can be secured, and one of the finest moral and 


‘religious enyironments for the Kentucky young men and women challenge 


our support of Transylvania and The College of the Bible—the pride of every 
Kentucky Disciple. 


O- a 
CLYDE DARSIE, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Wherever Christian Churches have prospered they have .always had a 
college to train their young people. Without such an institution the present 
prosperity of the Kentucky churches would have been impossible. Transyl- 
vania has certainly “made good” in this state. She has furnished trained 
ministers; she has equipped leaders in Christian service. She has been a 
tower of strength in our midst, an integral part of our work. 

It would be an ungrateful people indeed who did not respond to her 
reasonable request for co-operation. She needs an offering from every church; 
she needs our brighest and best young people. Anything done for her will 
be like: bread cast upon the water. January is the month; the call has 
gone out; let the’ response be unanimous. 


Oo 


Envelopes will be furnished for the purpose of taking the offering. The 
names of all ministers and churches that agree to observe the day will be 
announced from week to week in the Bible School Weekly Bulletin. It is 
hoped that fully three hundred Kentucky churches will respond to the call. 


= 


The Methodist Episcopal church asks the local churches for six hun- | 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars during the- present conference year 
for education. This is an average of twenty cents a member. 


O-- 


Kentucky Christian churches are asked for $5,380 for Transylvania and 
The College of the Bible. 


o 
MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


y, ; 
INTRODUCTION—The gospel God’s power into salvation when preached. 
Heavenly and human elements must co-operate. 


1. NEED—AIl evangelical churches calling for more preachers. (a) 
At Home—Disciples have 9,428 churches and 6,275 preachers. Not more than 
5,000, of these ministers are active. Fully 2,000 vacant pulpits. If we con- 
serve what we have and refuse to become a disappearing brotherhood, we 
must develop'\a numerically and potentially larger ministry. : 

The Disciples’ have a large responsibility in evangelizing the unchristian 
sections of our cities, thus fulfilling the conditions constituting our right as) 
a peopte to live. »(b) Abroad—Opportunities in all the world. One thousand 


' millions of the race do not know that God-is love. Our forces are in the 


heart of fertile and populous China. In Africa our missionaries are the only 
ones to keep back the southward march of Mohamedanism. We the first to _ 
enter Tibet. The twenty Latin-American republics are peculiarly open to us. ¢ 

-If the world is to be;evangelized in ae near future, the number of hee 


Il. QUALIFICATIONS—Choice, trained men demanded by home and 
foreign fields. To pronounced piety and the altruistic spirit must be added ° 
good mental equipment. This implies a liberal college education and special 
training in Biblical subjects. . . . At a time when lawyers, physicians, en- 
gineers, teachers, farmers, ete., are getting the best preparation in collegiate 
and professional schools, our ministers cannot afford to begin their life work 
with relatively less preparation. As true of foreign missionaries as of workers 
in the home field. The church should see to it that educational privileges are 
provided for even the poorest candidate for the ministry. _ 

Ill. SERVICE—(1) The most God-like. Not until God undertook to 
redeem mankind did He take up his abode on the earth. Then he allowed others 
to till the soil, mine the gold, raise the cattle, carry on the commerce. He 
ministered to soul need. His teaching, healing, miracle working were all 
means to this end. (2) It is satisfying. Testimony of the ages. Produces 
soul riches, yields glorious hope,bequeaths a legacy of untold value. 

CONCLUSION—Fathers, mothers, ministers, church officers and leaders, ~ 
and Sunday School teachers should work and pray for the commitment of life 
to the ministry. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR EDUCATION DAY 
JANUARY 17, 1915. 


I—THE CALL FOR LIFE. 


1. The preacher should preach a sermon on the Need of More 
Well Trained Ministers, Missionaries and Laymen. : 
"2. A Committee should be appointed to seek out and commit the 
most likely young people of the congregation of high school age to 
Christian service. 

3. These young people should-be directed to our own colleges 
for their preparation. From these the church will develop her future 
leaders—preachers, missionaries and laymen. 

4. On Education Day a report should be made of all those thus 
committed. Their name should be sent to the President of Transyl- 
vania University and The College of the Bible, so that they may. be 
cultivated. 


II—THE CALL FOR. GIFTS. 


1. In the sermon above referred to, the financial condition of 


our colleges should be set forth. Endowments are entirely inadequate. 


The churches must directly support these, their Servants. The Board 
of Education has asked each congregation for a minimum sum. 

2. Where the Budget Plan is used, the amount of the apportion- 
ment, or more, should be put in the Budget. 

"3. Remittance should be made to the Treasurer, J. T. Vance, 
Lexington, Ky., at least once a quarter. This is an important matter. 

4. In case of churches not using the Budget Plan, the minister 
should prepare for the offering and take it just as he does for Missions 
and Benevolence. When the offering is taken, it should be forwarded 
at once. This money should not be diverted to any other purpose. 

5. Last year 84 churches in Kentucky took the offering for Tran- 
sylvania and. The College of the Bible. This year at least 300 con- 
gregations should respond. Will your church be among the number ? 

6. Envelopes for the offering and Commitment Cards will be 


” 


furnished each church. Order now from Transylvania and The Col-— i 


lege of the Bible. 


The College of the Bible 
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The session of 1915-16 opens most auspiciously. At- 
tendance in Transylvania and the College of the Bible is four- 
teen per cent above the corresponding time of last session. 
This increase is largely due to the active support of the ministers 


of our churches. 


The churches of Kentucky are co-operating as never be- 
fore. During the past year 121 churches contributed 
$2,225.70 to the support of Transylvania and the College of 
the Bible through the Budget system or by the observance of 
Education Day. ‘This is an increase of 37 churches and 
$1,056 over the report of the preceding year. This finan- 
cial support from the churches will go far to help us to take 


care of the increased attendance. 


PLEASE DO NOT FAIL TO READ WITH CARE THE 
ADDRESS ON NEXT PAGE. 


“THE NECESSITY FOR THE 
CHURCH COLLEGE.” 


(An Address Delivered at Madisonville, Ky., Convention, Sep- 
tember 20, 1915, by Homer W. Carpenter.) 


It is eminently fitting that the keynote of this convention 
should be sounded in terms of that far-reaching and fundamental 
phase of our movement, Christian Education. If the peculiar 
urgency of this cause shall send us to our knees in the opening 
moments of this meeting, we shall be better prepared thought- 
fully to consider the subjects of the sessions which follow. 


A Conscience. 


There was a period when our missionary leaders plead for 
a missionary conscience among the Disciples of Christ, and they 
still so plead ; there was a time when social service leaders plead 
for a social service conscience among our people, and they still 
so plead; but. the plea which has held the center of the stage 
during the last two years is the plea for an educational con- 
science. 

Among the vast and vital questions by which the church 
has been confronted there is none which makes a more definite 
and imperative claim upon our thinking than that of the Chris- 
tian College as a factor in the unfolding of our Lord’s world 
program. 

That is always a prophetic period in the life of a movement 
when its leaders pause to make a survey of the field of opera- 
tion and to take an inventory of its forces. As the Men and 
Millions Movement gave pause to the Disciples of Christ, and. 
sent them to their knees in serious contemplation of fields and 
forces, there came to us the significant discovery that our educa- 
tional institutions had been shamefully neglected, and our fu- 
ture leadership had been thereby seriously imperiled. As a 
result of that survey, and in response to the urgent world-call 
for Christian leaders, there is now being born in the church an 
educational conscience. 

That conscience is voicing to us tonight its intelligent con- 
viction that the Christian college, among educational institu- 
tions, is unique, and, in the program of the kingdom, imperative. 


State Institutions. 


Among thoughtful men, there is no longer a question as 
to the relative merits of State institutions and the Church 
College. The Church College has a function peculiar to itself. 
Its place in our world movement is unique. 

___ Its task, in the words of Herbert Spencer, is “the prepara- 
tion of man for complete living,” the development of the full- 
orbed, four-square man. Its ideal of education is not merely 


the ideal of the three “R’s” but that loftier ideal of the three 
Fee the symmetrical development of head and hand and 
heart. 

In this field, the Church college is not in any sense in 
competition with State institutions. In her curriculum, physical 
development is not enough—only one-third of the man; intel- 
lectual development is not enough—only another third of the 
man, and both, at their very best, constitute but the vulgar frac- 
tion of a man. The crowning glory of her task is that the 
Church College develops heart-power also, and heart-power 
alone can satisfy the world’s supreme need. Garfield, asked 
when a boy, “What do you expect to make of yourself?” quickly 
answered, “I expect to make a man, and if I fail in that I shall 
make nothing.” But you may be sure that Garfield was think- 
ing of full-rounded manhood, a manhood that has heart power, 
as his own noble life later demonstrated. And we are discover- 
ing that this is the unique work of the Church college. In the 
unfolding program of the kingdom, the Christian college is, 
therefore, imperatively necessary, for only such men can meas- 
ure up to the big tasks of these great days. 


Restoration Movement. 


The driving force of any movement depends upon the 
power of its individual units, and the future impact of the Res- 
toration Movement upon the great, unsaved world will depend 
upon the force and the efficiency of the local church. But let 
me remind you that the efficiency of the local church must 
wait upon the contribution of the Christian College to its lead- 
ership. If a church would Christianize its own community, 
and grip the hearts of men for God, it can hope to do so only 
as its activities are directed by big men, fitted and trained for 
that high task. An efficient eldership, an efficient diaconate, 
and efficient departmental leadership—these do not come from 
State institutions, but from the Christian College, which, under 
consecrated leadership, has for its high objective the giving 
of the saving gospel of the Son of God to the dying sons of 
men. 
And, my brethren, the churches which we represent tonight, 
as they contemplate their future, as they measure themselves 
against the tasks of the changing years, need forcefully and 
frequently to be impressed with the fact that the church col- 
lege is inseparably bound up with their future success. 


Need of Leadership. 


This educational conscience is also reminding us that the 
church must wait for its pulpit leadership, the mission field 
must wait for its pioneers, and our movement must wait for 
its seers and prophets and statesmen upon the Christian Col- 
lege. Out of the unparalleled opportunities of our day, out of 
the unexampled tasks of our time, out of these crisis hours in 
human history comes the call, clear and positive and distinct, 


for the very finest quality of leadership the church has yet 
produced. Nothing less than such a leadership can hope to 
meet the demands of these fateful days. 
For years, our missionary statesmen and propagandists 
have been reminding us that if Christianity would claim the 
Orient for our Lord, it could do so only by the investment of 
the most capable and carefully prepared leaders. The magni- 
tude of the missionary enterprise calls for men of the largest 
capacity. The peculiar complexity and difficulty of the prob- 
lems to be solved, touching as they do so many races, and re- 
ligions and social conditions, can be met only by men of vision, 
of preparation and directive power. God has opened in a mar- 
velous way these mighty ways that his people might advance, 
but today God waits, and must wait, until leaders come. And 
such leaders as these crisis hours demand are impossible to our 
movement apart from the work of the Christian College. 


The Home Base. 


But our missionary statesmen are also telling us that the 
gravest problem of the missionary enterprise is in the home 
church, that the minister is the pivotal man, and that he, there- 
fore, holds the key to the missionary situation. The world 
call for leaders that shall be worthy of the world task is the 
call not only of the foreign field but of the home church. Only 
as the home base is directed by men of the largest capacity, the 
widest training, and the deepest consecration, shall we be able 
confidently to expect the forward movement of the kingdom. 

No thoughtful student of religious progress can fail of the 
conviction that the future of our cause depends, in a vital 
sense, upon our educational development. The Church college 
is vital not only to the success, but to the continued existence, 
of the Restoration Movement, and lays upon the heart of every 
loyal disciple of our Lord the obligation of support and en- 
couragement. 


Supreme Place of the Christian College. 


The awakening of a million and a half disciples to the 
righteous claims and immediate needs of our educational insti- 
tutions is one of the lofty tasks of this very day, and is worthy 
of the very best that we can put into it. When once our people 
realize that in the shaping of the plans for the forward move- 
ment of the kingdom, the Christian college occupies a field of 
educational supremacy, when once they realize that the suc- 
cessful conquest of the world for our Lord waits always, and 
must wait, upon the efficiency of our colleges, then a wider 
educational program will be immediately possible through the 
deepening devotion and loyalty of our people to our educational 
institutions. 


THE CHURCH FOR THE COLLEGE, THE COLLEGE 
FOR THE CAUSE! 


The College of the Bible 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer for the 


Year Ending June 30, 1915 


Dr. R. H. Crossfield, 
President The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Dear* Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the accounts of The 
College of the Bible as of June 30, Io1I5s. 

We certify that the accompanying statement of assets and liabilities and of 
income and expenses, as prepared by the treasurer, agree with the books and are 
correct. 

Respectfully, 
MORRIS & AUGUSTUS, 
Public Accountants and Auditors, 
Louisville, Ky. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE. 


INCOME. 
cecal iiitaie (EUG acetic t, Lee ae Cena wets ola $ 2,235.22 
JP COSTING | ex tees he aaa EN LAG aA es RE 65.00 
ECO OI Gum raet aeNM e eae, aime cncinys cece ving Ati eleld at ials 1,579.00 $ 3,879.32 
Grist oul iia tot GUuIreat EXPENSES .ire.ci,sloce jcacw ol pelo eieli loioue. ois, 4 3,354.00 
dueatton Waye Otrerings: COME-WaAlt)pwianie cmke plein eae oA fee vcis less vod oe 015.33 
LENISSIGRT EE” = ee hee Apes: BE SAE Sotho ee On bec See ate eres eee 9,066.70 
BoarDInG CLus. 
PRG CEM I ES terse, Weems ey note, oy wlegtln's. acne sbcrerolehetel ata ge tert ate, $ 7,542.51 
Less ExpeNSES— 
Salanyee VMianar emis nn c.tc.cte 0 ote ae $ 450.00 
Wages Sante miraintaae S Ne tease elas ses 740.33 
(GROCERIES SA os See ees Slorsisdowe te» 2,380.42 
UB priee Vb Mea Be ca ha era yea thn ere eee eI 504.00 
HOt anG IMbCAlina\stesitica tio ce 121.28 
ileal tea eater, air wed Sreasios Siac opto tbalere lenauo tence 1,721.33 
Millesand eS LECT we caveiieulasreane «206: s° 1,054.55 
Dic cast ee, Mette rer anise Siie, oka: s) abe 47.00 
LOL an Ted witiovcwsis Pi nat ePeyanecsie shenevetsies 75.01 
TETEC Hen WATE). io eee eco ate nara oe, 35.54 
Dini orIn.O OL eVVAT Ea aaiad erect tates» 163.95 
VATAIN Cd Teyate Amen eee soe cols iohoigve anaites As are 74.40 
ret chetitall Sree aac Sto cdons de ais clave 105.14 $ 7,479.55 
$ 62.96 
Total Income (%4 to Tranyslvania)........... 31.48 $ 31.48 


BD Ot allel COMO epee eas te le> ok faved oiavonyaual) leer see ecole te ace staie uals $17,246.83 


EXPENSES. 


SALARIES—TEACHING. 
IPEGEES SOT Sears erate eo ores ait alee eevee tee areata aie $ 8,233.35 
TESELTICROLS aber aera oe tie ake ore ee anche peaatiiete arsetoke 250.00 $ 8,483.35 


ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL EXPENSES. 


SALARIES— 
Himectitivies OMiCers sass teats ace $ 2,500.00 
INGEN Var MAE dol oboe beaoekc 600.00 $ 3,150.00 
ess Presidents Income .........- 344.60 
Less amount paid by M. and M. 
IMovemetitvenion ces cists: ser aes 84.96 429.65 
; $ 2,720.35 
Presidents. PScpenses = ieyvy aaiaciceiaet, eciseiseasaetetels 247.90 
Stamps, Stationery and= Printing 220... .emods ees 436.70 
PAA ETA SILI Gc svete a ovziatars) sans teks erste Wena sHels U-cwral lessor ale are 148.07 . 
Education (Daye Ex pemses in cme ace ries cues sere 21.03 
Men "and Mallions-Miovement <2..2....-2..05. <6 er 712.53 
UN ihekhthak tame MARR RRS kG Ae Tee OR Lae SOS rie aks Q71.07 
Atiowance—-G ale. o Grist ees erie a tach ty ten arniemegersrenaaet 380.33 
Amountetorwanty Gardai ese Orne ere ete $ 5,637.98 $ 8,483.35 
Premium and Interest on Life Policy, given by 
Jastelss Neale ixcucsh cists tees oe tereere mame ate keg 312.90 
Interest vipat scan stosiste cts satece Wine lefanem epee wiolalores ole ee 3,004.91 
RealEstate Parpenses 2... caus eee es $ 4,179.88 
MECGSi IN Crital Suestumare ee, etsy oye. tees 1,715.90 2,463.98 
Incidlem (al sGaee erty se ctemet a einen osttniees OER TE 168.83 $ 11,648.60 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. 


HEATING PLANT— 


Pie be eit acricra anak oman rene $ 872.87 
SUD DUE SI caste sar. Shona reieheveiei oe 63.18 
ARG rei shit Setepemerie tt ap emit ACA NEN 37.55 
Wages) rer afil (,)Acjnssccreteele © cent 270.00 
$ 1,243.60 
Less one-half to Transylvania .... 621.80 $ 621.80 


Ewine Hatt— 


Water sand Whi ghts sons ctor le 647.76 
EXPENSES rmrewis sures cress cue e eee 249.47 
: 897.23 

Less one-half to Transylvania .... 448.62 $ 448.61 

Wa RES asl MItOLG | meee esa ene Shoe meena $ -. 345.15 

SUDDIVES. Mactsrnint ore RT niata een een cree me 13.60 

Fuel—College Building: i vects.ensstecean een 213.26 

Wiatermand limite am somttal ce tiie ee nee 41.59 

Innprovementstand Repairsarnee ee eee aes 60.30 

LitSUIbATLG Sty en eat oars toes eee S eBinceieieetinay ory nee 3 403.75 $ 2,148.06 
Total MEX Pence > «sac tet een ee ee ; 
Polat Tieae ee ae tead eA a) waa ee 


Excess of ExpensesiiorCurrent:Y earl. oa ae een ee ee ee $ 5,033.18 


PERMANENT FUNDS—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


RECEIPTS— 

(Castubalancen|iineOe1OlA» \.nysikan eu Rae Ge Selces $30,674.13 

C@ollectedyon BillsuReceryvabless. gs oc. ee ee cece. 5,905.00 

Borrowed for Dormitory and H. P. Funds ....... 25,000.00 

Wormrtotya rund Meese Nene Ns toe eeu, 4,180.28 

Endowirent<s101O see eee ee eee eine 130.00 

Per Owin Chiba Band wre eee Rete Ne he ore ahora 200.00 
otal. NEC eipts ace acm eee enn Gen cl Go a tie ete de $ 75,008.41 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Kash Dpatied. «itis sae ences Ye Ae ane at $44,250.00 

Cash paid on erection of Ewing Hall ............. 21,024.12 

Cash paid on erection of Heating Plant .......... 8,333.13 
Polak, Pisburseterente’s, «os. Sees eee ia Re eee $ 74,507.25 
Balancegir pBank sj. encase teen ee ee ee I Sr 501-10 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


INVESTMENT ASSETS— 


Gasheins Bankttog Investment 3,220. onas cee teats tem, anmetale See SOLO 

DallewRecery abl ety see eee Mei teem cle Bh ee TN a aoe eis ne aro 151,754.00 

Stock—1o Shares Boyle National Bank (in Liquidation) ........ 911.67 
Rest Estate For INVESTMENT— 

Brie mel lM OUSey mire vite tecatavet atates, stint ar onair ate $ 3,500.00 

Siramces TH OMSem ste circ ies seo ae ee ee 5,493.00 

WAP Herta OUSes Libadioe Mouimes Staion comes omulncs 3,394.50 

INECIN Aina age OUISES Picanol 4, cas isted Moree iSisie teehee 6,298.40 

een Goto KEOUSE es Aaayec es ob Glan toe sa, Pauw heen 6,818.28 

Wig IN acaanas Iaeteer it asicte te els oe Larate Piast ok oa a 475.94 $ 25,980.18 
COLLEGE PLANT— 

(EGtlege EU ditioatees . ae ce Sasci te ek weaned tos $26,012.13 

wine dialli<one-halt imterest 22.3. ores cceies he oe 30,231.30 

Fleatine Plant, one-half interest ..00 6.200.045: 8333-13 $ 64,576.56 


$243,813.57 
INVESTMENT LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. 


ENDOWMENT FuNnD— 


Badewment MunGdeters tnthens .vace cumey es cineinaloae $ 63,029.92 
COMMENT LOLON rata conte re ata chon. Warrhts' ae ines pthet eters 3,051.03 
M. W. and C. A. Graves Memorial Fund ........ 10,000.00 
John W. McGarvey Memorial Fund ............. 25,007.18 
W. W. Henderson Memorial Fund .............. 2,000.00 
A. H. Shropshire Memorial Fund ...........:...: 2,000.00 
Robett raat cmon ae ate woes aa ienelac 11,995.30 
Shin oie (Eston aueelitel Bayes se shorn toe en eno ccdh oo 2,000.00 
GotambuseAy Mee Fund. octet s+ ta eerste ae alare 1,000.00 
IB. Grubbs, Chair Christian Doctrine™.........; 13,505.00 
Chair Sunday Schools edOFGRy. uaecrteaer meme ware 25,000.00 
pomias. © Malt, REP ES1S) meats cree sitsie-sccrbois sine acl 15,000.00 
Bible School Chair Special Fund .:.............. 450.00 
Lifrary Endowment, 1.6. cc beens cece nooeoses 5,000.00 $170,638.43 
_ Buitpinc Funps— 
Milligan Memorial Fund .......--.-eeseeeeeeees $ 26,012.13 
DoumitOry CEOs wtetesteen ecleciac triste esos a ,OLS OL 


Heating Plant Fund .......-...++eeeeee sree eee ees 250.00 $ 34,175.14 


BILLts PAYABLE— 
‘Phoenix & Third National Bank due Sept. 1915...$ 15,000.00 


Phoenix & Third National Bank due Nov. 1915... 5,000.00 
Phoenix & Third National Bank due Dec. 1915.... 10,000.00 $ 30,000.00 
Expenses Forwarded ...........*. naa lata tude rote one RR ie eae ee $243,813.57 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
CuRRENT ASSETS— 
Cash in-Bank for current Expenses fo. si. - ee ees we ieee $ 208.60 
Deficit curretrt-funds, June 30, 1914: 3322.------.. $ 34,549.92 
Excess of expenses current year ..............-. 5,033.18 $ 30,583.10 
$ 39,791.70 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES— 
Bible School Chair Special Fund, Bal. June 30, 
FOWA PAS gest etry oe ores Citron toe ere oe TO meets $ 134.04 
Incomen Curtefit-.¥ Cate wa. ows see eeeoenrecrtertse tate 37.40 
$ 172.34 
Thess Exp enSES te oa cba ae hi nae Mae res 69.16 $ 103.18 
Library Endowment—Balance June 30, I915...... $ 245.48 
Income Gurrentoy ears. « a2.c.4 eto oes 256.40 
$ 501.88 
[ess SE Xperts eSpintin monic eR ee eae 313.36 $ 188.52 
Bills ‘Payable—For Gurrent xpenses sa:..ce ue eee eee $ 30,500.00 
$ 30,791.70 
Dormitory Buitpinc Funp— , 
Amount raisedetom) {nergo, LOlANe pertinent $ 56,140.50 
Amount raised during current year .............. 310.00 $ 56,450.50 
Wesscostutopnaise tient cri we ones se eioe ee aera $ 3,681.60 
Less discounts to June 30, 1914....$ 159.95 
Less discounts during current year 154.38 314.33 $ 3,095.93 
Amount collected tom[une 30, TOA. 4.6... 00s. see ee nae $ 7,447.45 
Amount collected during current 
year: Transylvania: (1. s...'e. 10. $ 4,189.29 
College of the Bible .........: 4,189.28 $ 8,378.57 $ 15,826.02 
Balance to be collected and divided equally between 
Transylvania and: Collegevo£ the) Biblew..een sane ea nee ee $ 36,628.55 
HeEatinc PLanr Funp— 
Subscriptions to June 30, I914...... $14,566.25 
Subscriptions current year ........ 5,020.02 $ 20,186.27 
Collected to June 30, 1914 ......... $ 1,466.25 
Collected" ciirrentiyear........ccee.an 1,995.68 $ 3,461.93 
Balance subscriptions uicollected*i2.,..;-kavien eee $ 16,725.34 
Cost to raise fund to June 30, 1914..$ 2,124.14 
Cost to raise fund current year .... 2,159.15 $ 4,283.29 
Wessycollechonsimitean cee ee $ 3,461. “2821-36 
Balance available when collected to be divided bane . ; : 
Transylvania and College of the Bible ..............202.,0. $ 15,903.08 


J. T. VANCE, Treasurer, 
The College of the 


Bible. 
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THE LIFE COMMITTEE. 


With the opening of the fall work of the churches come 
the organization and the increased activities of the church 
committees. The most important committee added in 
recent years to the church’s working force is the Life 
Committee, the special task of which is the selection and 
cultivation of young people in the church, who give promise 
of religious leadership, and the encouragement of such to 
choose this as their life work -and to adequately fit them- 
selves for it. No committee in the church -has a more 
sacred or important task than this. The work of the Life 
Committee touches vitally the future of our movement. 
The church can never rise above her leadership, and insofar 
as the*Life Committee helps to determine the church’s 
leadership, it helps to determine the future of a great 
movement, 

A Year of Promise. 


The present year should be one of the greatest suc- 
cess in the work of the Life Committee. Young people 
cannot fail to feel that in our world life it is an hour of 
crisis and of’ need;- There 1s a call of peculiar. emphasis 
today to invest life where it will count in a large way for 
the things that are most worth while. Young people are in 
an expectant attitude. While their faces are set toward 
great achievements, the work of the Life Committee is full 
of promise. The failure to recognize this unprecedented 
opportunity with our young people, and to use it, must 
bring its penalty of regret and delay the forward movement 
of our forces. 

The Minister the Pivotal Man. 


In the work of the committee, the minister is the 
pivotal man. He knows, or should know, the young people 
of the community. He carries, or should» carry, the world 
task on his heart. The church’s program, with its impera- 
tive call for-picked leaders in pulpit and pew, stands out 
with definite appeal to him. He should therefore be in the 
closest touch and sympathy with the work of the committee. 


The Committee at Work. 


With the increased church activities of the fall, there 
are certain definite things which it would be well for the 


minister and members of the committee to keep beforé 
them as they face the task of the coming year. The /rs¢ is 
conference. An early meeting of the committee to consider 
a plan of action during the year, and frequent conferences 
thereafter are indispensable to the largest success. The 
second is prayer. The Life Committee’s work touches the 
world task and God must give the results. The guiding of 
young people into leadership is something that should send 
men to their knees, for only as men work together with 
‘the Lord of the harvest’’ will they be able to lead workers 
to the field. The ¢kzvd is personal touch. A number of 
young people of promise should be selected and cultivated 
in the most careful way. Parents should be helped to feel 
the challenge of religious leadership for their children. The 
task is a task of years, one of patience, of waiting and of 
prayer, but it is a task which is in every way worthy of the 
very best that the members of the Life Committee can put 
Into it. 


THE MINISTER AND THE TEEN AGE 
CHRISTIAN. 


Many are accustomed to feel that the place of the 
minister in the educational department of the church is with 
adults. Ina great majority of the Bible schools the minis- 
ters are teaching the adult classes, because the minister is 
considered the best teacher of the group. The problem of 
the future leadership of the church, however, reminds one 
that the adult is not the most important individual in the 
church, but rather the teen age boy. The teaching of the 
teen age boy during those dangerous years in which he is 
determining what he is going to do with life, is incomparably 
the most difficult and important task of the Bible School. 


Getting and Guiding the Boy. 


The minister who has been able to see things from the 
boy’s viewpoint and to bind the boy to himself “with hooks 
of steel,’’ has, in the teaching of the teen age group, usually 
made a large contribution to the church’s leadership. If 


the church of the future would achieve her great task, she 
must have picked leaders. Not men who come to the 
ministry by accident, but men who have been guided by 
great hearts through the plastic years into the envisioned 
life of service, must answer her call. 


A Process of the Years. 


The task cannot be done in a day. It takes years of 
guidance, of sympathy, of personal touch, and of all that 
friend means to friend. If, out of the busy program of the 
minister, time can be found to touch the young life of the 
church in this effective way, the present need of the world 
for religious leaders will be soon and adequately met. 


THE MINISTER’S RELATION TO 
EDUCATION 


Excerpts from address delivered at Crozier Theological Seminary on Day of Prayer for 
Schools and Colleges, 


The minister is preeminently fitted to perform two 
services for the cause of education. One is to assist in 
recruiting students for the ministry, and the other to 
acquaint himself with the young men and girls in his parish 
whose tastes and talents fit them. for college training. 
There are now in northern Baptist seminaries 403 students, 
and in our colleges 10,000 students from Baptist families. 
The former should be doubled and the latter increased by 
at least fifty per cent., and the minister is the only compe- 
tent person privileged to enter the home and urge upon 
parents the importance of higher education for their chil- 
dren. 

This matter of higher education deserves, yea, demands 
serious and early attention. The Presbyterians of the North 
have one college student for every seventy members in their 
churches, while the Baptists have only one for every one 
hundred and seventy-five members. This means that every 
time a Bapttst membership contributes 100 college students, 


the same numerical Presbyterian membership furnishes 250 
students. 


Prayer 


It may be well to ask ourselves just what men pray for 
on this day, for this will disclose what they desire and work 
for, as sincere prayer has as its essential implication an ear- 
nest and honest effort to attain the blessing prayed for. 
Are men praying for more schools, or more scholars; or for 
different schools ?— colleges? If the last, what kind are 
they praying for? MHave they any definite notion of what 
they need, or think they need ? 

Is it not possible that in the organization of schools 
men have made serious mistakes and omissions, which they 
now ask God to correct? Or, that in some mystical way he 
shall cause spiritually-minded men and women to come 
from the schools in spite of these mistakes? If this is 
really the fact, then the prayers today are primarily a con- 
fession—a confession that men have undertaken to guide to 
perfection God’s most precious creation, children, and have 
left God out of their plans, or at best have given him such 
scant and indifferent recognition as to be absolutely over- 
shadowed by arithmetic and geography in our public 
schools, and by history and languages in our colleges. 
But confession is only a part of prayer; it properly precedes 
petition or supplication. If the exercises of this ‘Day of 
Prayer’ include honest confession of education errors and 
omissions, then there should be in the Christian mind and 
heart something so definite as to constitute a workable pro- 
program, and so certainly right as to. make it a heart bur- 
den—a subject of prayer. 

These and other questions confront men, but to you as 
prospective ministers of the Gospel some things are, after 
all, plain, or at least definite. The world needs you as 
Christian leaders of power; but while you are in training 
for this service of supreme importance, other generations 
are coming on and calling for men, consecrated, educated, 
and ready to win and train them. You men must bear upon 
your hearts that large interest of the Kingdom, which none 
exceeds in importance, the careful, discriminating selec- 
tion of young men for leadership. As you pray for pro- 
phets of power, win a boy here and there for the highest 
training, with a view to the ministry. Take up the task of 
John R. Mott who circumnavigated the globe for men in 
order that Azs prayers might be answered. 

Read again Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’’ with your eyes open for “‘Laddies o’pairts.’’ In 
that poor Perthshire village of Drumtochty, there was a 


school taught by Patrick Jamieson, M. A., whose name was 
known by no one except the postmaster. To all others he 
was Domsie, the godly master over at the old “‘schule.’’ 
Note his poverty, his care of his clothes, always so well 
brushed, including the old coat whose origin and continu- 
ance resembled Melchisedek. Domsie had the instinct of 
detecting ‘‘a scholar in the egg,’’ and seldom made a mis- 
take. His keen search for ‘‘pairts’’ in the laddies was such 
that no boy of talents was overlooked. His classification 
was very simple: the lads whose talents fitted them for the 
‘humanities’? he turned to the ‘‘meenistry,’’ while other 
bright lads he declared had better study “‘beetles.’’ By 
these terms he meant classics and science. 

Nowhere does Jan Maclaren say that Domsie prayed 
that God would send boys into the ministry, but he doubt- 
less did. No pious man such as Domsie would work -so 
hard for a definite purpose without prayer. The story does, 
however, definitely state that Domsie ‘‘gave all his money 
helping gleg Scotch laddies tae college.’’ The village par- 
son declared the result: ‘‘Five and thirty years have I been 
meenister at Drumtochty, and in -all that time we have 
never wanted for a student at the univarsity.”’ 

If men will work and pray in the spirit and with the 
persistence of Domsie, there will be many more students 
for the ministry and thousands more in our colleges seek- 
ing the larger culture which spells leadership and power. 

Let the minister multiply his teaching power by select- 
ing young men and women of promise, and try them out in 
true pragmatic fashion. Thus will he test and multiply 
talents in his church and at the same time greatly multiply 
his own power for good. 

His is the blessed task of looking for those lads in 
every parish who have five loaves and two small fishes. 
His, too, to provide that these shall be multiplied for the 
future feeding of the multitudes that are coming on. He 
will not be’ poorer for this service, but become rich in frag- 
ments—twelve baskets full. 


EDUCATION SESSION AT DES MOINES CONVENTION. 


The Education session of the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ will be presided over by Dr. R. H. 
Crossfield, President of the Board of Education of the 
Disciples. He will make his annual report. The principal 
address will be made by Dr. Herbert Martin, of Drake 
University. 


THE NEW CHANCELLOR. 


Mr. Homer W. Carpenter, for the past seven years the 
successful and popular minister of the Shelbyville, Ky., 
Christian church, entered upon his duties as Chancellor of 
Transylvania and the College of the Bible, September Ist, 
and his work is starting off with every omen of success. 
Chancellor Carpenter is an alumnus of Transylvania and the 
College of the Bible, and will work especially in the interest 
of enlarging the student body, for which task he is peculiarly 
fitted. For the past three years he has been the president 
of the State Christian Endeavor Union, and is widely and 
favorably known by the young people of Kentucky. 

Chancellor Carpenter will have his office in Morrison 
College building, and will be glad to see his numerous 
friends when in Lexington, 


THE CHURCH’S CONVENTIONS AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


WINCHESTER CONVENTION. 


The eyes of Kentucky Disciples of Christ are turned 
toward Winchester and the Annual State Convention. On 
the opening evening of the Convention, Monday, Septem- 
ber 18th, the Education session will be held. W. Hume 
Logan, Chairman of the Board of Curators of Transylvania, 
will preside, and President R. H. Crossfield, Chancellor 
Homer W. Carpenter, E. B. Bourland, J. W. Porter and 
Secretary J. W. Hardy will bring the messages of the ses- 
sion. After the most successful year in the history of 
Transylvania and the College of the Bible, and on the eve 
of another record making year, it is expected that the 
Education session will sound a worthy keynote for a great 
convention. 

The Transylvania and College of the Bible Banquet 
will be held in the basement of the Christian Church, Wed- 
nesday evening, September 20th, from 5:30 to 7:30. A 


happy and helpful program is being arranged for the ban- 
quet hour. 

Winchester is preparing to take care of the convention 
in a great way, and the largest attendance and best pro- 
gram of years are anticipated. Railroads will grant special 
rates for the trip, and it is expected that a Transylvania 
Special will be run on Wednesday to carry delegates from 
Lexington and vicinity to the convention. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, DES MOINES, IA., 
OCTOBER 9 to 15. 


The Des Moines Convention is of great interest and 
importance to the Disciples of the country. In the heart 
of those states which are populous with members of the 
Christian church, a great convention is expected: The 
TRANSYLVANIA SPECIAL, Carrying those who will go via the 
Southern Railway, will leave Lexington, Sunday evening, 
October 8, arriving in Des Moines in time for the Monday 
evening session of the convention. Kentucky delegates 
can join party at Danville, Lexington, Harrodsburg, Law- 
renceburg, Shelbyville. Versailles and Louisville. The 
Southern Railway will furnish well equipped train, which 
will be handled from St. Louis via the Wabash. This is the 
shortest route to Des Moines from central Kentucky. The 
rate from points in central Kentucky will be about $30 for 
the round trip. Exact fare can be ascertained from your 
local agent. Pullman reservations will be made upon appli- 
cation. If you are going to Des Moines, join this party 
and do not delay in advising F. N. Westerman, Southern 
Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHERE ARE LODGED MANY OF 


THE FUTURE LEADERS OF THE CHURCH 


SIX STEPS TO SUCCESS ON EDUCATION 
DAY 


(1) CONFERENCE OF LEADERS 


A meeting of the Life Committee with minister, 
elders and deacons to discuss plans; to choose out 
young people giving promise of leadership; to talk 
together about the whole program of the Kingdom 
and the vital place of Christian Education in that pro- 
gram; to pray, and then to go out to work together 
for an offering of life and money that will be worthy 
of the urgent call of this day. 


(2) COUNSEL WITH PARENTS 


Out of the conference every member should go to 
talk with parents about the future preparation and life 
decision of their children, helping them to feel the 
challenge of the great task of Christian service and 
the need of lay leaders as well as ministers and mis- 
sionaries who, through training in a Christian college, 
have been envisioned and prepared for the- achieve- 
ment of that task. 


(3) COMMITMENT OF LIFE 


Young people will welcome a tactful discussion 
about what they are going to do with life. Let the 
leaders of the church impress upon them the necessity 
for their training in a Christian college, so that what- 
ever their vocation may be they will be prepared to 
lead in the work of the church. Commit them now 
to education in a Christran institution. Let them 
choose their life task later, if necessary. 


(4) CONCERN FOR THE COLLEGE 


Shall we go forward as a people, or backward ? 
This question will be answered in the attitude of the 
church to the Christian college. The church’s leaders 
must be trained here. Without a college trained lead- 
ership advance for the church is impossible. But the 
college cannot exist without the support of the church. 
Let the church be aroused to the importance of liberal 
financial support of the college, and to the folly of 
expecting advance in our other work without first tak- 
ing care of the institution that must train the church’s 
leaders. 

(5) CONSISTENT INTERCESSION 


Christian education underlies the carrying forward 
of our Lord’s world program. The foreign field, the 
home field, missionary organizations, benevolence, all 
must wait upon the leaders that are trained in our 
Christian colleges. Is this not a matter which should 
send men to their knees? In the preparation for 
Education Day the whole enterprise should be im- 
mersed in prayer. Let men pray the Lord of the 
harvest that he send men to the harvest. In view of 
the new world call to America for leaders, Christian 
Education is of paramount importance. 


(6) CONVINCING SERMONS 


The messenger of the King is the minister in the 
pulpit. His vision is longer than that of his people. 
He can bring to them the facts in this matter; the 
call of the world field; the need of Christian leaders 
in the home church as well as abroad; the funda- 
mental place of the Christian college in the program of 
God; the need of that institution for financial support 
and patronage from Christian homes, and the Life Call! 


WIDEAWAKE MINISTERS SPEAK IN 
BEHALF OF EDUCATION DAY 


“OUR INSTITUTION” 


Transylvania and the College of the Bible are our 
institutions. «They have educated more than 7,000 of 
our preachers. They have trained 90 per cent of our 
Kentucky preachers. No stronger argument than this 
could be made in their behalf. We owe a great debt 
to them. Let us back them up in every worthy way. 
The church at Henderson has put the college in its 
annual budget along with Home and Foreign Missions, 
State Missions, Benevolences, etc., and quarterly sends 
a check for the supvort of our Christian college. Every 
church in the state should do this. 

Kyte Brooks, Henderson. 


A MATTER OF SERIOUS CONCERN 


The large place that the Disciples of Christ occupy 
in the religious life of Kentucky is due to the work 
and influence of Transylvania and the College of the 
Bible. 

The increasing demands for trained leadership in 
the local congregations, and an educated ministry, to 
say nothing of training workers for the mission fields 
of the world, make it necessary that the church should 
consider thoughtfully and prayerfully the cause of 
Christian Education. 

Education Day should be observed by every con- 
gregation, and a liberal offering made to our college. 
Our young people are urged to take their training in 
our Own institution. D. M. WALKER, Stanford. 


STAND FOR THE BEST THINGS 


Transylvania and the College of the Bible have 
stood throughout the years for that liberal education 
essential to the largest life, and for that recognition of 
God which fills men with the desire, whatever their 
avocation, to live constructively and to make some 
real contribution to the betterment of the world and 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. Our great 
brotherhood is justly proud of these institutions, and 
will surely respond nobly when the call comes for sons 
and daughters and gifts and offerings for dear old Tran- 
sylvania and the College of the Bible. 

Horace Kincssury, Danville. 


THE DEBT OF CHILDHOOD 


As Virginia has been called the ‘‘Mother of Presi- 
dents,’’ Transylvania may be called the mother of our 
movement in Kentucky. She has sent forth the states- 
men who have shaped our Restoration Movement, and 
planted churches throughout the land. To be unmind- 
ful of her needs now would be ingratitude. As a 
mother sending forth her children, so Transylvania 
and the College of the Bible have fitted and sent forth 
thousands to fields of labor and renown. Some chil- 
dren never remember the old mother who has trained 
them, but every true child will. Let us increase Tran- 
sylvania’s usefulness by sending her a gift every year. 
It will cheer the old lady’s heart and keep ours warm 
and tender. D. W. Scott, Louisville. 


If there isn’t a Life Committee in your church, 
will you not see that one is appointed at once and the 
names of the committee sent to Transylvania College. 


LIFE COMMITTEEMEN SPEAK 


FUTURE DEPENDENCE 


‘‘To my mind there is no more important phase of 
Christian work than an educated ministry. First, work- 
ers must be provided and then prepared, and it is only 
through our Christian Educational Institutions that 
this can be done. It is a wise church that lays especial 
stress on its Educational Day and turns its attention 
to this much neglected subject. Our whole future 
depends on the continued investment of Mew Life, and 
then that life PREPARED for the work in Goa's Har- 
vest,’’ R. R. GILtNER, Eminence. 


THE WINNING OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


Every church in Kentucky should observe Educa- 
tion Day. Why? Because through the knowledge 
gained on that day many young men and young 
women are Jed to consecrate their lives to the work of 
Jesus Christ, either as ministers, personal workers in 
the church, or missionaries. First, the minds of the 
young people are touched and they become interested; 
second, their purse is touched and they give of their 
means to educate others; third, their hearts are touched 
and they give themselves. 

MapDELINE Apams, Louisville. 


EDUCATION FUNDAMENTAL 


The churches of Kentucky should observe Educa- 
tion Day, because education is the most fundamental 
thing in one’s life. We are living in a progressive age, 
And to keep abreast with the progress that is being 


made all around us, an education is an essential factor. 
The church should realize that the church of tomorrow 
depends on the education of its young people. 

A. ACS BOATRIGHT. Patis: 


THE FOLLOWING MINISTERS HAVE REPORTED THAT 
THEY ARE MAKING PREPARATION FOR 
EDUCATION DAY 


Leroy M. Anderson, Bowling Green; J. D. Armis- 
tead, Cynthiana; J. A. Alexander, Falmouth; E. B. 
Barnes, Richmond; N. D. Boothby, Fitch; Kyle 
Brooks, Henderson; H. J. Brazelton, Mayfield; A. H. 
Baugh, Hustonville; W. N. Briney, Louisville—Broad- 
way; C. O. Banta, Kentontown, Antioch, Beaver Lick; 
W. C. Bower, Newtown; B. F. Battenfield, Camargo, 
Spencer; K. B. Bowen, Sharpsburg; George C. Collins, 
Carrollton; W. P. Crouch, Louisville—Clifton; Mark 
Collis, Lexington—Broadway; W. J. Clarke, Sparta; 
Poor. Canary; jt, Battle Run, Grassy Créek:-],. B: 
Daniel, Phil: Clyde Darsie, Mt. Sterling; J’ B. Ear- 
nest, Jr., North Pleasureville, New Castle; W. E. Ellis, 
Paris; W. A. Fite;~Ashland; B. F. Foster, Lexing- 
_ ton—Chestnut; F. F. Grim, Lawrenceburg; Oscar Gil- 
bert, Lawrenceburg; David H. Grffin, Berea (Fayette); 
M. B. Harmon, Boston; S. E. Harlan, Hartford; Hor- 
ace Kingsbury, Danville; E. C. Lacy, Walton; J. H. 
MacNeill, Winchester; Jos. Myers, Jr., Indian Creek; 
G. W. Nutter, Nicholasville; E. B. Motley, Murray; 
Minor J. Ross, Prospect, Newburg, Brownsboro; kR. L. 
Riddell, Cropper; W. F. Rankin, Catlettsburg; H. C. 
Runyan, Latonia; R. N. Simpson, Harrodsburg; A. F. 
Stahl, Maysville; H. M. Stansifer, Flemingsburg; I. J. 
Spencer, Lexington—Central; P. M. Trout, Grassy 


Springs; D. M. Walker, Stanford; J. J. Whitehouse, 
Louisville—Crescent Hill; B. E. Watson, New Union; 
H. T. Young, Mt. Vernon; M. R. Atherton, Republi- 
can, Bethlehem and Corinth; T. H. Bowen, Somerset 
(Montgomery); Ira Boswell, Georgetown; R. H. Stew- 
art, Union, Rolling Fork and Turners; D. W. Scott, 
Parkland, Louisville; H. H. Webb, Covington; Roger 
T. Nooe, Frankfort; W. G. Eldred, Eminence. 


FIVE THINGS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
ON EDUCATION DAY 


A sermon on Christian Education. 

A call for the dedication of life. 

A report of the Life Committee. 

A special season of consecration. 

An offering for Transylvania and the College of 
the Bible. 


Kindly forward all offerings for Christian Educa- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


For scores of years Transylvania and the College 
of the Bible have been pouring red blood into the veins 
of the Kentucky churches. 


Slogan of student increase campaign, ‘* 500 won 
by w9Zle- 


Send names of prospective students and commit- 
ment cards to R. H. Crossfield, Lexington. Send 
offerings to J. T. Vance, Treasurer, Lexington, Ky. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


(The following members of the Board were present: Mark Collis, 
Lexington, ‘Chairman; Robert Simpson, Harrodsburg, Secretary ; Jaewk 
Armistead, Cynthiana; Robert M. Hopkins, Cincinnati; Bruce Trimble, 
Mt. Sterling; A. Fairhurst, Lexington; I. N. Williams, Lexington; Frank 
P. James, Harrodsburg; H. C. Garrison, Ft. Worth, Texas; W. F. Smith, 
Cincinnati; J. H. McNeill, Winchester; J. A. Hulett, Lexington; and W. 
G. Simpson, Frankfort.) 

The Board of the College of the Bible met in special session at Lex- 
ington, Ky., on May 1, 1917. This meeting was in response to the call of 
the Executive Committee and for the purpose of considering the published 
charges of Dean H. L. Calhoun and certain students that destructive 
criticism is being taught in this institution. At the beginning of this 
investigation the Board considered maturely what is its jurisdiction and 
what should be the nature of its investigation. The Board recognized 
from the beginning that it is in no sense a tribunal for conducting a heresy 
trial, but that it is responsible for the fitness of the men selected to teach 
therein, the subject matter of theit teaching being an essential part of 
their fitness. 

The Board decided unanimously to make a thorough investigation of 
conditions existing in the College. After prolonged consideration and 
informal conferences with Dean Calhoun and the other members of the 
faculty on method of procedure, the Board adopted the folloyase pro- 
gram of procedure: 

1. Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the College of the Bible 
is competent to conduct the investigation of the conditions in the College 
of the Bible. 

2. That we request Dean H. L. Calhoun to appear before the Board 
and present his charges against the members of the faculty of the Col+ 
lege in their presence. 

3. That all parties shall be given full opportunity to present all testi- 
mony in support and defense of the charges. 

4. That all members of the Board may interrogate all parties to their 
satisfaction, and that the members of the Board may call for any witnesses 
or students for examination as to the charges. 

5. That the Chairman of the Board shall rule on the relevancy of 
all questions with right of appeal to the Board. 

6. That all questions put to the members of the faculty shall be put 
by members of the Board, but all parties may interrogate any other wit- 
nesses. 

7. That the Board in executive session shall then come to its con- 
clusions and formulate its report. 

Dean Calhoun objected to this program of procedure but later waived 
his objections. The program of procedure being finally accepted by all 
parties concerned, the investigation was begun. Dean Calhoun appeared 
before the Board and made formal charges that destructive criticism was 
being taught in the College of the Bible, and declared that he had three 
sources of information from which he could prove his charges. He was 
granted liberty to use all three sources in support of his charges. Before 
the examination of his first witness was completed, Dean Calhoun stated 
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that he was dissatisfied with the method of investigation and declined to 
proceed any further and tendered his resignation. 

The Board then invited before it the students who had petitioned it 
to make investigation. Only two of these appeared and both refused to 
produce any testimony unless Dean Calhoun conducted the investigation. 
The Board then called before it all students named in the Battenfield 
letter and others whose names had been mentioned to the Board as having 
had their faith undermined by the teachings of the College. The Board 
then called before it every member of the faculty and the President of the 
College for lengthy statements and examination. These men gladly came 
before the Board, ready to answer every question put to them by the 
Board. This investigation continued until the Board was thoroughly 
satisfied. 

The Board has found no teaching in this College by any member of 
the faculty that is out of harmony with the fundamental conceptions and 
convictions of our brotherhood which relate to the inspiration of the 
Bible as the divine word of God, divinely given, and of divine authority, 
or to the divinity of Jesus Christ or to the plea of our people. 

The Board has found no student whose faith in any of these things 
has been shaken, but has had evidence that the faith of many students 
has been strengthened. 

The Board believes that the disposition to preserve the good of the 
past, combined with the ability to improve for the task of the present 
should be the underlying principle of its trusteeship of this institution. 

The Board further believes that it is impossible to have agreement 
among members of the faculty on all points relating to the interpretation 
and application of the Scriptures and to God’s methods of working, nor 
is it important that there should be such agreement. 

The Board prayed most earnestly for the guidance of our heavenly 
Father in its investigations and conclusions, and believes that He has 
answered these prayers and gives Him the praise and looks to Him to 
bless with His leadership this institution which is so dear to the hearts 
of our people. 

That the brotherhood may know from their own statements something 
of the vital teachings of these brethren in their class-rooms, we have in- 
vited them to submit a brief statement of their teaching on the points in 
question. 

MARK COLLIS, Chairman. 


Lexington, Ky., May 9, 1917. R. N. SIMPSON, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT R. H. CROSSFIELD 


At the invitation of the Board of Curators of Transylvania, I accepted 
the presidency of that institution during the summer of 1908, and entered 
upon the duties of the office the following autumn. President J. W. Mc- 
Garvey was then president of the College of the Bible. My relations with 
him were exceptionally cordial and satisfactory. The death of President 
McGarvey occurred on the 6th of October, 1911, and on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber following, I tendered my resignation to the Executive Committee of 


Transylvania to take effect in June. 
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This course was pursued for the following reasons: 

1. We were then nearing the completion of the new endowment cam- 
paign for $200,000, a sum, in addition to present resources, considered 
sufficient to insure the permanence of the institution. 

2, I had a great desire to re-enter the ministry, in which for seven- 
teen years I had enjoyed a measure of success and exceeding personal 
satisfaction. 

3. A vacancy in the presidency of Transylvania would open the way 
for the election of one executive of Transylvania and the College of the 
Bible, a thing greatly to be desired. 

However, my resignation was not accepted. I was urged by the 
Executive Committees of both institutions to consider the tender of the 
presidency of the College of the Bible. This proposition I declined to 
take under serious advisement until the request was urged upon the ground 
of duty. On the 17th of January, 1912, I accepted the presidency of the 
College of the Bible, and entered upon the duties of the office February 1. 

There were to be two vacancies in the faculty the coming session, and 
the men prominently recommended for these positions were A. W. For- 
tune and W. C. Bower. There was no thought of filling the place of 
Brother McGarvey, a thing utterly impossible, especially in view of the 
uniqueness of the man. My purpose was to recommend for appointment 
the best available men of the brotherhood—men of the highest type of 
intellect, culture, faith, and devotion to the Christian religion as inter- 
preted by our people. 


Letters were sent out immediately, seeking information concerning 
the fitness of these brethren. The following inquiries were made: 

(1) Christian character? 

(2) Personality and adaptability? 

(3) Native ability and educational equipment? 

(4) Soundness in the faith as held by the Disciples? 

(5) <Any other thing pertinent to my purpose to form an accurate 
estimate? 

After receiving the highest commendation. from confessedly com- 
petent sources, and after personal conferences with these men, Professors 
Fortune and Bower were recommended and appointed. I had full knowl- 
edge of what they believed, touching the fundamentals of essential 
Christianity, and the position of the Disciples of Christ. 


Professor Snoddy was called to succeed Professor Jefferson because 
of his record as a teacher in Hiram College for eighteen years. The big 
practical task that he had accomplished in Hiram was the establishing of 
young people in their faith, enabling them to get a strong grip upon vital 
Christianity. 

Professor Hemry was called to serve as a supply during the absence 
of Professor Bower, who was sent by the Foreign Christian Missionary . 
Society as one of the three members of the Commission to the Orient, 
and has since been retained by the college because of the merit of his 


teaching. All of these men have proved to be constructive in method and 
in their class work. 


What has been the results of the labors of these men in the College 
of the Bible? 
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First, as to students. Three things must be remembered in this con- 
nection. President McGarvey, President Loos, Professor Grubbs, Pro- 
fessor Jefferson, and Professor Milligan have all passed to their reward 
since I became president of the College of the Bible. An almost entirely 
new faculty has been created. In the second place, at the very beginning 
of my administration, John T. Brown, of Louisville, launched a campaign 
of opposition against Professor Fortune. This was prosecuted with great 
bitterness through the columns of the Christian Standard. Moreover, 
other Bible colleges had sprung up, or developed, among our people, both 
in America and Australia. 

Despite these difficult and hindering conditions, the student body has 
averaged 152 a year since my administration began, a number almost 
equal to the best results attained during the time of Brethren Graham, 
Grubbs, and McGarvey. 

Furthermore, the entrance requirements have been constantly raised, 
and the number of bona fide college and graduate students has been mich 
larger than at any previous period. 

Material success has also come to the college. The main building has 
been improved, the library enlarged and rendered more useful, a large 
dormitory for men has been erected, a new power plant of the latest type 
has been constructed, and the campus improved and beautified. 

The entire debt of the college is soon to be paid, and additional money 
added to the endowment. 

The College of the Bible is one of the participating organizations of 
the Men and Millions Movement, and will receive $175,000 from that 
source for endowment. Education Day has been established, and Tran- 
sylvania and the College of the Bible now receive more than $2,500 an- 
nually from that source. Together with Transylvania, the College of the 
Bible is a member of the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ, 
and its president has been the president of that organization since its 
beginning. The standing of the College with Transylvania and other 
institutions of learning is most gratifying. 

Permit me to say that the five men accused are members in good 
standing and full fellowship of the Broadway, Central, and Maxwell Street 
Christian churches of this city. Each of these churches has recently 
spoken in terms of highest commendation, vouching for the Christian 
character and teaching of these men. For example, I quote the unani- 
mous action of the Maxwell Street church, taken April 15, 1917: 


“Tnasmuch as an attack has been made on our pastor, A. W. 
Fortune, we wish to express our confidence in his Christian in- 
tegrity, his moral character, and his soundness as a constructive 
religious teacher.” 


The Twentieth Century Bible Class of the Central Christian church 
passed the folowing resolutions at a recent meeting: 


“In view of the fact that charges of destructive criticism and 
teachings calculated to undermine Christian faith and character 
have been made against Prof. E. E.' Snoddy, teacher of the Twen- 
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tieth Century Bible Class of Central Christian Church, we, the 
undersigned members of the class, desire to submit the following 
statement : 

“The teachings and utterances of Professor Snoddy before 
our class have all been constructive from our viewpoint, and have 
given us a better understanding of, and appreciation for, the Bible. 
He has strengthened our belief in the Bible as a guide to human 
conduct. He has glorified Christ as the heart and center of the 
Christian religien,-and by every word and act, he has deepened our 
faith in Christ. 

“We regard his work in teaching this class for the last two 
years as a most helpful contribution to the life of Central Christian 
Church. We believe him to be a true and worthy Disciple of 
Christ.” 


This statement was personally signed by ninety men, among whom 
are J. R. Bush, A. S. Moore, J. N. Elliott, and Matthew Walton, leading 
attorneys; I. J. Spencer, minister of Central Church; Judge H. S. Barker, 
president of the University of Kentucky; Dean E. L. Gillis and Dean 
George Roberts, of the University of Kentucky; City Commissioner Frank 
Ott; and Harry Giovannoli, editor of the Lexington Leader. 

Professor W. C. Bower is a trustee of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society; was one of the three commissioners to the Orient sent 
out by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society; is chairman of the 
Lesson Committee of the Bible School’ Department of the American 
Christian Missionary Society; is a member of the Vice Commission of 
Lexington; is an,elder in the Central Christian Church; is minister of 
the Newtown Christian church; and is to speak at the Ohio and Illinois 
State Conventions, and at the Kansas City National Convention this year. 

Professor A. W. Fortune is the minister of the Maxwell Street 
Christian church, this city; has had one hundred and fifteen additions to 
the congregation in his ministry of a year and ten months without a re- 
vival; has frequent baptisms; delivers the third consecutive baccalaureate 
sermon of the Lexington High School this month; has been invited by 
twelve high schools to give commencement addresses this year; has re- 
ceived twelve invitations for revivals for the summer; was president of 
the Ministerial Association of the College of the Bible last year; and 
delivers the commencement address at the forthcoming Kentucky School 
of Methods. 

Professor Snoddy is an elder in the Central Christian church; minis- 
ter of the South Elkhorn Christian church; member of the Education 
Committee of the Board of Commerce of this city; teacher of the Twen- 
tieth Century Bible Class of Central Christian church; is to give twenty 
lectures before the Bethany Assembly this year; is to give three lectures 
to the Ohio Staté Convention this year; and gave twelve lectures to the 
Nebraska Convention last year. 

The faculty of ‘Transylvania College has prepared and signed the 
following statement, only Professor R. L. Records declining to attach 
his signature to the statement: 


“We desire furthermore to express our belief in the honesty 
and Christian integrity of these men and to affirm emphatically 
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that freedom of thought and of speech should be fostered and 
should prevail in every college community.” 


The following statement was signed by eighty-seven per cent. of the 
student body on the campus: 


“In view of recent charges preferred against the following 
members of the faculty of the College of the Bible, viz., President 
R. H. Crossfield and Professors Bower, Snoddy, Fortune and 
Hemry, contained in a letter printed and sent out over the signa- 
ture of B. F. Battenfield, under date of March 12, 1917, we the 
undersigned students of Transylvania and the College of the Bible 
hereby wish to challenge the accuracy of the statements contained 
therein, and to register our vigorous protest against the spirit it 
discloses and the method of the attack. 

“Furthermore, we hereby express our absolute confidence in 
and our admiration of the ability of the above named faculty 
members as teachers and scholars, and the character of their 
Christian faith and lives.” - 


Of the nine men who joined Mr. Battenfield in signing a petition to 
the Board of Trustees, a number have since withdrawn their names, and 
have assigned valid reasons for such withdrawal. 

Almost without exception the students who have gone out from the 
College since the present teachers began their work have expressed their 
indignant protest against the charges preferred by Dean Calhoun. 

The College was never so prosperous as during the year now closing. 
The student body is large, and represents a high standard of preparation. 
There are more graduate students in the College than ever before. The 
students have a remarkable passion for service. When the. Men and 
Millions team visited the College more than twenty indicated their purpose 
to serve on the mission field. The students who go out to preach in the 
adjoining communities are vitalizing their churches in a remarkable way. 
Their baptistries are constantly in use, and in every way they evince the 
fact that they have come in contact with great teachers who believe in God 
as revealed through His son, in the Bible as containing a record of that 
revelation, and in the great plea for Christian union to which the Disciples 


of Christ stand committed. 
R. H. CROSSFIELD. 


STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR E. E. SNODDY 


I have been a minister of the Disciples of Christ for nearly thirty 
years. For twenty-one years I have been a college teacher. My funda- 
mental aim throughout my whole career has been the creation and con- 
servation of a vital and intelligent Christian faith in the students com- 
mitted to my guidance. I have always taken unusual care to make my 
teachings constructive both in content and method. I feel that the most 
convincing evidence I.can offer of loyalty to the cause committed to me 
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is the large number of Christian laymen, teachers, social workers, minis- 
ters and missionaries whose lives I have had a part in moulding. 

My work at present is in the field of philosophy, and covers courses 
in psychology, introduction to philosophy, history of philosophy, and 
ethics. The brevity of this paper makes it impossible for me to give 
any detailed account of my work in this field. I shall therefore limit 
myself to those features that touch immediately on religious faith. 

Long experience has taught me that the task here is primarily one 
of adjustment. In college the student, at the most revolutionary period 
in his individual development, discovers a new world, infinite in extent and 
complexity. At some point in his course, by the very necessities of the 
case, the problem of religious faith is certain to arise. If his faith is 
conserved, he must have the help of a sympathetic and skillful guide. 
While all the teachers of a Christian college co-operate in this task, it is 
the special.function of a teacher of philosophy to help the student make 
whatever reconstruction in his religious conceptions this new world de- 
mands, so that when he leaves college halls he may carry with him as a 
part of his educational equipment, not simply a faith, but a faith.enlarged, 
rationalized and vitalized by his college experience. 

The problems that give the student most concern are those that arise 
from contact with science and the conception of evolution. And the 
teacher’s task is rendered extremely difficult by the fact that the student 
too often enters college with the feeling that Christianity on the one hand, 
and evolution on the other, are irreconcilable. 

I seek first to clear away this misconception. I do this by showing 
that science is a method of thinking, working under certain self assumed 
limitations, while religion is primarily a form of life and experience de- 
clared by modern scholars to be native and universal to man. For this 
reason, there cannot be any conflict between science and religion. They 
are in fact incommensurables. There may be conflict between science and 
theology. When such a conflict arises, one saves his faith by recon- 
structing his theology, in the light of existing facts. 

I am fond of the scientific point of view myself, and seek to evoke 
from the student a high appreciation for it. 

In the matter of miracle, which is bound to arise in any discussion 
of the scientific method, I show how Christ made miracle not simply an 
extraordinary exhibition of power, but an extraordinary exhibition of 
ethical power. I put miracle in the larger context of Christ’s whole 
life and purpose; I call attention to the fact that science cannot close its 
eyes to any fact, and finally show how through the application of the 
scientific method to the books of the New Testament the life of Christ 
including his miracles are put on a more dependable basis than ever 
before. I feel too that by the adoption of the empirical method in the 
field of philosophy I have been able to fortify the student against a 
mechanistic philosophy and put him in a world so alive with possibilities 
that the possibility of miracle is readily acknowledged, so that miracle 
becomes in the last analysis a matter of historical testimony. As indi- 
cated above I hold that we have such testimony and that it is dependable. 

It is an interesting fact that the average student’s first difficulties and 
sometimes the worst are with the first chapter of Genesis. Here I show 
that the purpose of the author is religious rather than scientific. The 
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literary form, the circumstances and culture of the people, the world con- 
ceptions of that time, and above all the character of the prophetical func- 
tion, put any scientific purpose in the passage out of the question. The 
author through this passage put at the disposal of his generation and all 
succeeding generations, his incomparable revelation of one God who is 
the creator of all things. By virtue of the fact that the purpose of the 
passage is religious and that the purpose of geology is scientific there can 
be no disagreement between the two. 

In dealing with the subject of evolution I find the first task to be the 
dissociation of the conception from the mechanistic philosophy with 
which it was too often identified last century. If evolution means material- 
ism, of course the Christian teacher cannot make any use of the con- 
ception. The current drift of thought toward a more spiritual conception 
of the world makes it now fairly easy to divorce the*conception of evo- 
lution from a materialistic philosophy. I have very great doubt as to 
whether a single avowed materialist could be found today in the realm of 
scholarship. 

My own conception of evolution is that it is a method of creation. ~ 
It is the task of the various sciences to describe this method or process. 
The process itself is the product of the creative activity of the Divine 
will. Evolution is not a substitute for God, it originates nothing, it is only 
the process through which God originates everything. Man is not the 
product of evolution, but of God’s creative will through the process called 
evolution. 

The process is continuous but not uniform. It has in it at every point 
the creative impulse of God. 

I do not expound the conception, as I am not a biologist. I simply 
take it as it comes to me in the thought of the student and the thought of 
our time. I know of no scholar of any note that does not accept evolution 
in some form. All our college text books are written by men who use it, 
the thought of our age is dominated by it more than by any other con- 
ception. To oppose it would put in jeopardy the faith of every serious 
college student for it would lead him to feel that he must hold his faith 
against the scholarship of the world. Not many students are able to do 
this. 

I am glad to say that I accept it and have found in it the greatest of 
all helps to a vital faith. So I make large use of the conception in con- 
structive ways. It means for me a growing world, therefore a world of 
infinite possibilities ; it lightens the burden of the problem of evil; it gives 
a new insight into the purpose of God, and helps man to feel that he has 
a part in the realization of that purpose. In fact I do not see how I could 
hold my faith now, and do my work for the modern student without 
the help of this conception. 

Finally, I am glad to say that thirty years of experience and service 
have only served to strengthen my faith in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the revelation contained therein culminating in Jesus Christ, the 
necessity of organized religion in the form of the Christian church to 
make the purpose of that revelation a reality in the world’s life, the pres- 
ence of God in human life through His spirit. All of these great cardinal 
features of Christianity are a more vital part of my life today than 
ever before. 
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And I see more clearly than ever that the hope of the world centers 
in the Divine life and Sonship of Jesus Christ. 

I was born of Disciple parents, have given my life thus far to the 
service and guidance of the movement of the Disciples, and feel that of 
all times in our history, now is the one time in which God has given us a 
unique opportunity of bringing to the world’s need our historic conception 
of Christ’s Divine Sonship and leadership for the world. 


E. E. SNODDY, 


STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR W. C. BOWER 


During a period covering twelve years as a minister and five years 
as a professor in the College of the Bible, my fidelity to the fundamentals 
of the. Christian religion and the historic position of the Disciples of 
Christ has never been called in question until last summer when I was 
summoned to appear before the Executive Committee of this Board as a 
result of statements issuing from the same source as those that have 
caused my presence before the Board at the present time. During that 
time I have believed: myself to hold, and now believe myself to hold, to 
these fundamentals. 

The following is a statement of the fields in which I teach, the method 
I employ in those fields, and the fundamental viewpoints from which 
the subject matter of the teaching has been presented. 


My teaching in the College of the Bible has covered the fields of re- 
ligious education, general education, and sociology. 


Consequently, my approach to the study of religion has been scientific 
rather than theological. The theological aspects of religion have seldom, 
if ever, been discussed in my department. 

My method of working in these fields has been to build up a back- 
ground for the study of religion by a study of the structure, function, and 
history of human society. Against *this narrower background of the 
nature and history of religion, I have sought to build up a philosophy 
and procedure in religious education. 

I.in no sense teach evolution, since that does not lie in my field; 
neither do I expound it, except in so far as it is necessary for the intelli- 
gent use of the text-books and reference books in my subjects, all of 
which that are now available are written from the evolutionary approach, 
the present working hypothesis of the scientific world. As for my myself, 
I have held that God is the Creator and Sustainer of the material universe 
and of the human race, and that evolution is God’s method of working. 
An evolution without God would be impossible to me. In my personal 
thinking, which is, of course reflected in my teaching, I have placed God 
before any organism, and regard the whole world of things and men as the 
product of His creative activity. Furthermore, I have held that God has 
never for a moment been absent from His world or from the progress of 
human history, but that through these His divine activity is continuous 
with His first creative act, and that the progress of the world is moving 
toward the consummation of God’s purpose. 
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In the study of the nature and history of religion, I have proceeded 
from certain fundamental viewpoints. One is that as a result of psycho- 
logical analysis and a study of the religious history of the race, religion is 
fundamental in human life, and cannot be destroyed without destroying 
both society and the individual. Scientific inquiry has revealed the fact 
that religion is not a thing to be supported by arguments, but a stubborn 
fact of human experience to be reckoned with. The psychological view- 
point from which the study of religion is approached is personal, affirming 
the supreme place in experience of intelligence and the will, in the con- 
viction that a materialistic psychology is not a sufficient basis for the ex- 
planation of human experience. From this point of view, in a world in 
which the dominant fact is the fact of persons, a self-revelation of God 
becomes, upon scientific grounds, not only possible, but necessary. It has 
been held that while religion has its roots in experience, it does not come 
up from beneath, but is a process of adjustment to a self-revealing God. 
It has been the viewpoint that in such a world prayer, as associated desire 
and activity with God, is efficacious in securing objective as well as 
subjective results. 

In the study of the historic development of the religion of the He- 
brews and our own religion, in comparison with the other religions of the 
_ world, there have been certain other fundamental viewpoints. .The religion 
of the Hebrews has been held to be incomparably superior to the con- 
temporary religions. Christianity, as embodying the revelation of God 
in Christ, has been held to be pre-eminently the only religion that is able 
to support human life under the stress of modern civilization. Jesus, as its 
founder, has been held to be divine. The Holy Scriptures have been held 
divinely to reveal the character and purpose of God, and His way of 
life for men. The Gospel has been held to be the power of God to save 
men’s lives. The church has been held to be the institution through which 
the will of Christ is interpreted and his program, for which He gave His 
life, is to be consummated in the world. 

The chief problem to which my department has addressed itself in 
formulating a philosophy of religious education has been how to vitalize 
the Bible, as the incomparable means of developing the religious life of 
growing persons, so that it may be more real, more vital, and more funda- 
mental in their experience. 

Having fought my way into the brotherhood of the Disciples of 
Christ from another religious communion, and by an intellectual struggle, 
the historic position of the Disciples of Christ in their plea for the union 
of Christians upon the restoration of the Christianity of Christ as 
recorded in the New Testament has been fundamental in my thinking. 
I have emphasized it in my preaching and in my teaching. I have re- 
joiced in the freedom of men who were loyal to the fundamentals of 
Christianity to look into the face of Jesus Christ and report what they 
see there without the constraint of a credal statement. Beyond loyalty to 
the truth as I see it through faith in Him, I seek no further liberty. 


W. C. BOWER. 


i 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. A. W. FORTUNE 


I have been a teacher in the College of the Bible for five years, and 
during that time I have done my best to help prepare young men and 
women for Christian service in this modern world. I accepted the position 
in the College of the Bible as a call from God to help carry out his plan 
for humanity. I have realized the responsibility that is placed upon those 
who help to train the leaders of the church, and I have sought to the 
best of my ability to bear my part of it. 

My department is Christian history and doctrine. In my historical 
courses, I seek to acquaint the student with the New Testament world. 
In this world as a background, we study the life and teachings of Jesus 
as the basis for Christianity. We show how the church resulted from 
Christ’s mission, and developed under the leadership of the apostles, and 
expanded throughout the Mediterranean world. We trace the great 
movements of the church through the succeeding centuries to our own 
time, and close with a semester’s study of the part which the Disciples 
have performed in the great forward movement of the church. 

In my doctrinal courses, I emphasize the great fundamentals of our 
faith. I teach that God is a personal spirit who is our Father; that this 
is His world, created by Him. I teach that man is a child of God, and 
that sin is a reality and destroys this filial relationship. I teach that 
Jesus was God’s Son, and revealed Him to the world; that He is the 
Savior of men, and gives them victory over sin. I teach that God is in His 
world, and that He is leading men, and that He wants them to have 
fellowship with him through prayer. I emphasize immortality, and base 
my hope upon Jesus who rose from the dead. I teach that the church is 
a divine institution, and is Christ’s agency for the bringing in of His 
kingdom. I teach that the Bible is the record of the revelation of God, 
and that it is the spiritual guide of the race. 

Inasmuch as my position on the inspiration of the Bible has been 
called in question, I covet the opportunity to make a fuller statement of 
my teaching and of my conviction on this important subject. I take the 
_ position that the Bible must speak for itself on the subject of inspiration. 
I am not much concerned about theories of inspiration, but I am con- 
cerned about knowing what the Bible has to say for itself on this sub- 
ject; for the Bible is what it is, regardless of the theories we may have 
concerning it. Men’s theories may change, but the Bible remains. 

When one surveys the Bible, he finds that it is a collection of books. 
These books are of different authorship, some of which are known, some 
are unknown, and some are composite. These books are of different dates, 
and come out of a period covering several hundred years. The dates of 
some are quite definitely fixed; some are not so definite; and some are 
very indefinite. This collection constitutes a wonderful book, the theme 
of which is God’s relationship with mankind. 

One notices that the Bible is not on a level. There is a wide difference 
in literary style, ranging from simple history to dramatic poetry. There is 
a difference in the religious view-point. The prophet has a different con- 
ception of religion from the priest or the law-giver. The Synoptic Gospels 
and John’s Gospel are studied separately. There is a difference in spir- 


itual intensity. Some parts of the Bible do not grip us, and others fasci- 
nate and inspire us. 
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One notices that there is a development in the Scriptures. The Old 
Testament is pre-Christian, not only in date, but in quality as well. The 
Old Testament treatment of captives does riot harmonize with the spirit 
of the New Testament. The imprecations in some of the Psalms do not 
compare favorably with the teachings of the Master. 


One is impressed that the books of the Bible are-characterized by 
freedom of life. Men wrote to meet specific needs, and they expressed 
themselves so that they would-be understood by the people to whom they 
were writing. They did not attempt to make their writings conform to 
any standard. There is no claim to exactness of detail. This is made 
evident by the free manner in which quotations from the Old Testament 
are made in the books of the New Testament. It is still further shown 
by the parallel narratives in Kings and Chronicles, and the parallel ac- 
counts in the four Gospels of the teachings and activities of Jesus. 


Any theory of inspiration must. make room for all these and other 
characteristics which might be mentioned. Even a casual reading of the 
Bible must convince one that a divine influence was manifested in its pro- 
duction. This influence is not equally manifest in all parts of the Bible, 
but it is seen in the Bible as a whole. This influence, however, was not of 
a mechanical sort. Primarily it was the men who were inspired. The 
message did not come to them by dictation from without. They were not 
mere amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. The men who wrote the books of 
the Bible were not so overpowered by the Holy Spirit that they lost their 
own personality and became passive instruments. The men who wrote 
these books possessed the Holy Spirit, and they wrote out of the fullness 
of their lives. The spirit dwelt in the whole church, but it found its 
highest expression in a few select souls. Writing was only one manifes- 
tation of the inspiration of the men. They were inspired to live and preach 
and write, and the inspiration to write was not different in kind from the 
inspiration to live and preach. It should, however, be said that writing 
was one of the highest fruits of the influence of the spirit of God. Men 
wrote because they were impressed by God’s great truth, and they wanted 
to make it known to others. 

The Bible is a record of God’s great revelation. Revelation is not 
the communication of certain facts or statements. It is not the confirma- 
tion of historical and scientific truths. It is not even a statement of theo- 
logical doctrines. Revelation is God making himself known to men, and 
that revelation is made in human life. 

This revelation has necessarily been progressive. Some men saw God 
afar off, while others caught a clearer vision of Him. The complete 
and full revelation was made in Jesus. He alone could say: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” That being true, we measure all 
other revelation by His: 

Men wrote down the revelation of God as they comprehended it. 
Many of these documents were gathered together in a collection which we 
call the Bible. The Bible has lived and it will continue to live. The proof 
of its inspiration is to be found in the fruits which it has produced where- 
ever it has gone. It has transformed lives, it has changed communities, 
and it has uplifted nations. 
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I have dedicated my life to the ministry of the Gospel, and the Bible 
is the Book I preach. I regard the task of training others for the work of 
the ministry as a sacred privilege, and I rejoice that my part of the task 
takes me into the New Testament, and especially to the life and teachings 
of Jesus. I was raised a Disciple, and I believe in the mission and posi- 
tion of the Disciples, and it is my aim to help make the College of the 
Bible a mighty factor in the future of our movement and in the religious 
life of the world, through constructive, not destructive, teaching. 


A. W. FORTUNE. 


STATEMENT BY PROF. GEORGE W. HEMRY 


In responding to the invitation of the trustees of the College of the 
Bible to make this statement, I do so with the hope that it may be the 
means of allaying any feeling of anxiety or distrust that may haunt our 
brethren with reference to the teaching now prevalent in the College. 

My childhood’s earliest remembrance of things religious is linked with 
the teachings and practice of the Disciples of Christ. In youth I was 
baptized upon a confession of my faith in Jesus Christ. Almost at once 
I began preparation for the work of the ministry, and began to accept 
appointments to preach. During all the years since, I have practically had 
no life but the studies and activities connected with the ministry. My 
faith in the great fundamentals of the Christian faith, never at any time 
weak, is today stronger than ever. While I have learned to appreciate 
more and more the good and great things of other communions, I still 
have a peculiar enthusiasm for the principles, efforts and purposes of the 
Disciples, 

The position as teacher in the College of the Bible was accepted after 
nearly a year of service as supply instructor. Most of the courses which 
I have taught were formerly given by Professor DeWeese, who has visited 
my classes frequently, and who, on various occasions, has given kindly 
commendation to the work of my classroom. 


My work has been to interpret certain portions of the literature of the 
Old Testament and to conduct the studies in the introduction to, and the 
interpretation of, the books of the New Testament. 


The reality of the inspired character of these Scriptures has at no 
time been brought into question by me. At the same time, I hold, and 
have taught, that the same canons of criticism and interpretation are to be 
applied to these writings as to other ancient documents. Textual criti- 
cism must pass on the text, historical criticism on the topics that fall 
within its scope, and then the work of interpretation can proceed accord- 
ing to recognized principles. 

We shall never be able to define inspiration with final certainty any 
more than we can set fast and final limits to any other work of God in the 
life of man. We must do this much however: we must fit our theory of 
inspiration to the facts as they lie before us in ain Bible, and not seek to 
conform the facts to the theory. 
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This much agreed upon, we find as one of the first facts, that prac- 
tically all types of literature are found in the Bible. There are the ele- 
mentary forms, description and narrative; there are epigrammatic chapters 
and books; there are groups of moral essays; there are poems, ranging all 
the way from the simple devotional lyric to the majestic ode; there is a 
book of dramatic debate; there are the parables and sayings of Jesus; the 
sermons of the prophets, and the discourses and epistles of the apostles. 

Moreover, each man fought in his own literary armor. Amos and 
Isaiah, Paul and John, each had his own style, which is easily recognized 
upon reading or hearing. A life close linked with God enabled these 
holy men of old to have His truth within their souls. They were free to 
tell it in the form that was best suited to their talent and their purpose. 

Interpretation is the process of getting at the meaning of these Scrip- 
tures. Its effort is not primarily to prove a doctrine already held, but to 
get what is there, though it may remodel every doctrine. Isolated texts 
must be understood in the light of the whole scope of the book, and not 
the reverse. The historical environment of the writer must be taken into 
full account, for necessarily the messenger must speak to the men of his 
own generation in their own terms. 

In the Psalms, revelation takes the form of the devotional poem; in 
the wisdom literature, it takes the form of the moral saying, essay, or 
dramatic debate on some great life-problem. The proof relied upon by 
‘the wise man is that the practical test of life’s trials shows his teaching 
the best. 

In the prophetic books we have the prophet as God’s messenger in the 
role of a preacher of righteousness. His fundamental demand is for 
loyalty to Jehovah and practical justice and purity in life. He makes use 
of prediction for the sake of enforcing the practical demands of his 
message. If Israel will heed the word, then a future full of all blessing; 
but if not, then disaster and calamity will come. 

The New Testament books came into existence in a thoroughly prac- 
tical way, and were gathered into a collection called the canon in obedience 
to practical demands. 

For a number of years the Gospel was oral. The apostles could not 
go everywhere nor live always, so they recorded their messages in the: 
Gospels. According to the first chapter of Luke, many accounts of Christ’s 
work were written. Four of all that were written have come to us as 
accepted Gospels. 

The epistles are really the letters of missionaries to their converts; 
the book of Acts is a fit sequel to Luke, showing how the work of Christ 
continued after his death; Revelation, with its highly wrought symbols, 
“was given in a time of great stress to hearten the Christians by 
assuring them of the final victory of Christ. 

Books known at first by only a local church, or a group of churches, 
by a process of exchange came to be known and prized by all. For more 
than a century the question of a canon in the technical sense did not arise. 
Certain books were held in esteem and lists of them were published. But 
when heresies arose it became important to have an understanding as to 
what books were to be appealed to. So after centuries general Church 
Councils began to pronounce upon this matter. In the case of most of 
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A the books these decisions did little but register the conviction already held 
by the Christians. In some few cases, however, books were given a place 
; in the canon or excluded by such decisions. 

In teaching such subjects, my spirit and method have always been 
constructive, never destructive. To build sound faith on a thorough in- 
telligence as to the facts in the case has been my effort. Unless misun- 
derstood or misrepresented, my teachings cannot be otherwise reported. 


GEORGE W. HEMRY. x 
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| NEW PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT 


GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN, Ph. D. 


A. B., M.A., Hiram College; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University; 
Taught in America three years; sent to Hurda, India, as a mission- 
ary by the Foreign Society, 1900. Founded the Christian Bible 
College at Jubbulpore, 1902, and served as president since that 
time. Fellow in Sanskrit, Johns Hopkins University, 1909-10; 
Member American Oriental Society. Translated the following into 
Hindi: Bible Geography, Church of Christ, God and Me, Elements 


of Logic, Elementary Psychology. Author of Doctrine of God, 
New Testament Theology, John Whom Jesus Loved, Elementary 
Astronomy, Mohammedan World. Chief Reviser of the Hindi Old 
Testament, available for 70,000,000 people; Editor Christian 
Sahayak; Secretary Mid-India Missionary Council; Secretary Joint 
Language Examination Board; Member National Missionary Coun- 


cil; one of the best scholars in the Brotherhood, and a man of 
| wonderful missionary vision and impulse. | 
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NEXT SESSION BEGIN 


PRESIDENT R. H. CROSSFIELD PROFESSOR B. C. DEWEESE PROFESSOR A. W. FORTUNE 


President R. H. Crossfield, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Graduate Transylvania College, College of the Bible, University of Wooster, 
and holds degree from Georgetown College and University of Kentucky; Minister, 
Glasgow, Ky., four years; Owensboro, Ky., thirteen years; President Transylvania 
College, nine years; College of the Bible, five years; Elder Broadway Christian 
Church, Lexington, Ky.; Member Executive Committee, Men and Millions Move- 
ment; President and Acting Secretary, Board of Education of Disciples of Christ; 
Member State Executive Committees of Kentucky Y. M. C. A., and Kentucky 
Sunday School Association; Member of Council of Church Boards; President Food 
Administration Council, Disciples of Christ. 


Professor B. C. DeWeese, M. A., Professor of Exegesis 


Graduate of College of the Bible; Student of Transylvania and Harvard Divin- 
ity School. Teaching experience: Cadiz High School, McLean College, Eureka 
College, the College of the Bible since 1895. Preached for a number of years in 
Cadiz, Ky.; Henderson, Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbia, Mo. Traveled and lec- 
tured in Europe. One of the great scholars of the Brotherhood. 


Professor A. W. Fortune, Ph. D., Professor of Christian History 
and Doctrine 


A. B. and M. A., Hiram College; B. D. and Ph. D., the University of Chi- 
cago; Student in Rochester Theological Seminary. Minister Walnut Hills Chris- 
tian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, five years. Professor in the College of the Bible 
since 1912, Minister Maxwell Street Christian Church, Lexington, Ky., at present. 
Has had more than 120 additions at Maxwell Street during the last two years; bap- 
tisms almost every week. Delivered baccalaureate sermon for Lexington High 
School for the last three years. 


Professor W. C. Bower, M. A., Professor of Religious Education 


A. B., Tri-State College; M. A., Columbia University. In course for Ph. D. 
in Columbia. Minister, Tipton, Indiana; North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Wilshire 
Boulevard Christian Church, Los Angeles; now preaches at Newtown, Kentucky, 
Christian Church. Member of Commission to the Orient sent out by Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society in 1914; Trustees of American Christian Missionary 
Society; Chairman Lesson Committee, Bible School Department of American 
Christian Missionary Society; Elder, Central Christian Church, Lexington. 
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PROFESSOR E. E. SNODDY 


SEPTEMBER 10th, 1917 


PROFESSOR EDWARD SAXON 


Professor E. E. Snoddy, M. A., Professor of Practical Theology 
A. B., Hiram College; M. A., Yale University; Student, University of Michi- 


gan, University of Chicago. 


years professor in Transylvania and the College of the Bible. 
Minister, South Elkhorn Christian Church; 
Teacher Twentieth Century Bible Class, Central Christian Church. 


Christian Church, Lexington, Ky.: 


lectures at Bethany Assembly this year. 


For eighteen years professor in Hiram College; three 


Elder, Central 


Gives twenty 


Professor Edward Saxon, Instructor in Expression 


Student, Vanderbilt University; Graduate School of Expression, Boston. 


Pro- 


fessor of Oratory in Center College; Studio in Nashville, Tenn., and in Lexington, 


Ky. 


Instructor, College of the Bible, three years. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


GRADUATE COURSE, three years, leading to the B. D. degree. 

BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY COURSE, four years, 
equivalent to standard A. B. degree. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COURSE, one and two years, leading to 
certificates. 


STATEMENTS OF PROFESSORS SNODDY 
AND FORTUNE 


Dear Brother Kuykendall : 

I have been thinking over our recent 
conversation about the present situation 
in the College of the Bible. 

You said you found in your work for 
the college some good people who had 
been led to question my fidelity to the 


Christian faith by the current campaign 
of criticism: against me in certain of our 
papers. 

I can understand very well how this 
is. In my former field of labor, where 
my friends know me through a long 
period of service, 1 have no need to 


defend myself against the attacks made 
upon my good name. Neither do I stand 
in need of defense here in Lexington 
where I am known personally. 

I have been most grossly misrepre- 
sented on the matter of evolution. I 
have opposed all my life the theory that 
man came into existence by any kind of 
material process of spontaneous genera- 
tion, or that he evolved from a cell by 
natural agencies, or that he came out of 
a monkey. I hold and teach that he 
came from God. I accept without quali- 
fication the statement of the Bible: 
God created man in his own image. I 
am opposed to any theory that contra- 
dicts this statement. 

I am represented as not believing in 
miracles. Nothing could be more false. 
I accept miracle, and spend much of my 
time in helping my students see that 
miracle is not only a possibility but a 
fact. And I do not accept any theory of 
science or evolution that denies the pos- 
sibility and fact of miracle. 

I was taught from the beginning of my 
Christian life that the Divinity of Christ 
is the fundamental and absolutely indis- 
pensable fact of Christianity. Without 
this all elsé is vain. This fact, grounded 
in the life, teaching, miracles, and above 


all in the resurrection of Christ, is still | 


the corner-stone of my faith. 

Of course, the Divinity of Christ car- 
ries with it the inspiration of the Bible. 
In my lectures before the Men’s Class at 
Central Church last year, our text for the 
year was II Tim. 3:14-17. The Bible is 
a book inspired in a unique fashion. On 
the basis of every canon of measurement 
that can be applied to it, it is a unique 
book and falls in a class by itself. 

You also mention prayer as one of the 
matters over which some people are con- 
fused. The fact that I have followed 
the habit of daily prayers for years, and 
further, that I have sought to lead con- 
gregations in prayer for a period of thirty 
years, ought to be sufficient evidence that 
I believe in prayer. I certainly hold, 
in harmony with the practice mentioned 
above, that prayer is one of the most 
intimate and fundamental acts of the re- 
ligious life, and that God hears and an- 
swers prayer. 

Yours very sincerely, 


E. E. Snoppy. 


; divinity of Christ. 


Dear Brother Kuykendall : 


Inasmuch as you have reported to me 
that you have found in different parts of 
the state some friends of Transylvania 
and the College of the Bible who are 
troubled because my loyalty to the fun- 
damentals of the Christian faith has 
been called in question, I desire to make 
a brief statement so that you may know 
my position and thus be able to relieve 
the anxiety of our friends. I do not in- 
tend to reply to the distorted statements 
of my view and teachings made by pre- 
judiced and insincere critics, but I am 
always anxious to state my convictions 
to those who really want to know them, 

The conviction that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God and the Savior of men is 
fundamental in my-faith. That is the 
very center of my teaching, and my 
preaching, and my thinking. He was a 
unique personage, and as such, he not 
only revealed God, but he also lived a 
perfect life. He had miraculous power, 
and he was raised from the dead. I 
have never said a word that would lead 
any one to feel that I did not accept the 
I have always re- 
garded the Bible as an inspired book. 
It has always been my conviction that 
God revealed himself through great per- 
sonages, and that the Bible is a record of 
that revelation. [ have never lost an 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that 
the church is a divine institution; that it 
is God’s agency for the establishment of 
of his kingdom; and that it was appointed 
by him and was directed by his Spirit. 
I emphasize the fact that God is our 
Father and that he wants us to have 
fellowship with him. I not only believe 
in the power of prayer, but I have long 
understood from my own experience the 
significance of this Christian grace. The 
certainty of the future life holds a prom- 
inent place in my teaching, and in my 
preaching, and in my thinking, and no 
honest man who has been under my 
teaching can have any doubts in regard 
to my conviction on this important sub- 
ject. 

Hoping for the speedy coming of the 
time when brethren in Christ will be 
honest with each other, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 


A. W. FORTUNE. 
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Less Chancellor’s Income .... 79 58 
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CBP ac 


Case return to 


vate Theologica ] 
4 ° 
Mn vf 
Union Librar 
$2,653 43 
25 00 
1,990 70 $4,669. 13 
O5950.0 21: 
Deals. 20) 
1,258 68 
500. 00 
300 00 800 00 
100 00 
121 74 
$19,219 02 
$7,200 00 
250 00 
900 00 
300 00 =#8,650 00 
4,621 81 
207 86 
$4,413 95 $ 8,650 00 


Brought sor Weald yin) ee ania eee $4,413 95 
President‘s#]xpenses: naan arose ee ee 147 36 
Chancellors Expenses -...5 Geer 175 56 
[ower Hardy scx penses tir errr 62 19 
Stamps, Stationery and Printing........ 752 44 
A CVE rtiSit Gees ca ediaer pcang oth Sak Seems the 237 47 
Education| Dayel:xpensesiances.. a.jin oe 24 38 
ANNUItleSe eee ogee eteime dawns eats 706 80 
ImtereStis tos acme cuca tae esse ae 4,986 80 
Improvements and Expenses on Real 

Hstate owned shepen.., - seats wees 598 30 
TnSuranCe:. uote eee en ne ee eee 80 03 
Water andwilitoittsh: c...0e erent eee ore 14 30 
Incidental Sass... 250. Sac eee cee ees 252 89 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Heating Plant— 
Ewing Hall, Heat (one-half) ......... $ 560 25 
Gollese Building. Heats 3.245 St,ose- 569 90 $1,130 15 


Ewing Hall—Water and Light (one-half) 426 08 
Expenses (one-half). ..... 417 07 843 15 


BOARDING CLUB 


RAR CEEIPESt ac carcsey seas St at See he Proteins ota $9,124 66 
Expenses—Salary, Megr..... $ 450 00 
Wages of help.... 613 20 
Groceries ace ee 4,310 18 
Weaity st cma eee at. 1,504 69 
Breadeac.ce adem. 915 88 


Flour and Meal.... 156 35 
Milk and Butter ... 1,419 40 


CO xi abi cen 84 60 
ere sree ts aacaaes 90 02 
Kitchen Ware...:.. 105 95 
Dining Room Ware’ 120 85 
[eau Gny srerega = seen c 84 22 
Incidentals ........ 32 95 9,888 29 
TOSS aerators Cees 763 63 
Less one one-half to Transylvania 381 81 381 82 
Wiaiges™ Janit@ierml. tace caucuses ; 313 89 
Repairs on College Building ..... 1257. 
UDP HES. sta sacle tiie oi «Reena 3S of 
EOtal sloxPenSeStais as ekeneee 
LOtal wincome:-akn- sane eeae 


. Excess of Expenses Current Year 


$ 8,650 00 


12,452 47 


2,746 95 
$23,849 42 
19,219 02 


$ 4.630 40 
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Library Endowment— 


Balanegerfone-s0 51916 ess ee 134 45 : 
Incomie:Current: Year 2s. . =... 2.22% 251 30 $ 385 75 
Less Purchase of Books & Periodicals 167 10 
ess; Heatinesoteluibrary. .. «02. shee 124 40 
Less other Library Expenses ........ 46 70 338 20 


Bills Payable for Current Expenses .... 


DORMITORY BUILDING FUND 


$ 49 98 


47 55 
49,500 00 


$49,597 53 


Subscriptions to June 30, 1916 ......... $56,624 50 
Subscriptions Current Year.....°......, none 56,624 50 
Less Discounts to June 30, 1916.... 404 33 
Less Discounts Current Year....... 6 00 410 33 
BAalaneCe ea ee eas 56,214 17 
Costiter raise. this: Fund ose ahs. 3,681 60 
Amount Balance Collected to June 30, ’16 elon. By 
Amount Collected Current Year{ ¢ rs ae = Aor i 
Total Amount Collected ....... 


Balance Uncollected to be divided be- 
EWEEILO bale ANCTe ene es oe hs ste 655 : 


HEATING PLANT FUND 


Subscriptions to June 30, 1916.......... $22,182 25 
Subseriptions, Current Year... .. 0... none 
GSE My ban oath pir ok hn a ee ee 22,182 25 
Less Discounts to June 30, 1916.... 34 00 
Less Discounts Current Year....... none 34 00 
AAT CO Map hehe oe ra avid ia Sasa 
Amount Collected to June 30, 1916...... 10,216 25 


T.U. 2,314 00 
Cal 500 00 2,814 00 


Amount Collected Current Year} 


Total Amount Collected........ 


Balance Uncollected to be divided be- 
teen, dseeand: Cos braeerac.= so sleuise 


29,904 27 


$26,409 90 


22,148 25 


13,030 25 


9.118 00 
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College Buildin gra: eeece: oa ee Sor eer $28,980 50 
Swing stdallehieal faite re Ste gare dene ten eee 32,262 49 
Pleating te lamtyiial feimt Gres teresa een 11 703 89 
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INVESTMENT LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Generale Budowment.sc-: csc c cts aera ese eee 63,429.92 
Endowment 1 Ol Ore ees. ae ate seer a coat enero 3,913 03 
M. W. and C. A. Graves Memorial Fund “WA koh 10,000 00 
JohnewaNicGatveyae- > sat ag a einen eee 25,832 18 
Robert Graham = SR Prgeit eet #15 995-30: 
W. W. Henderson by ee tine 2,000 00 
A. H. Shropshire i palin” cena Sen 2,000 00 
Stephen Grow i ie (Aap 2000500 
Columbus A..Mee 45 Sie Ses aanee 1,000 00 
G. W. and Kate P. Lingenfelter Memorial Fund... 10,000 00 
I. B: Grubbs Chair Christian Doctrine’ 7.2.4. .2-.4- 14,505 00 
Hopkins Chair Sunday School goreeey i hee 25,000 00 
Thomas Chair of Exegesis.. .. 57. eee 15,000 00 
Bible School Chair, Special Fund Sac. ote 450 00 
Leibraryendowmentsssen deen ac aban eis eee 5,000 00 
BUILDING FUNDS 
MaillicaneMiemorniale lind) eens ec eee $26,012 13 
Dormitory under os, aee see ce ne ea eee 13,011 33 
leauge Plantel unlit sampeiets..,-1- cee ate nee ieee 2,750 U0 


BILLs PAYABLE 
Phoenix and Third National Bank — 


que Awaust, 15) lt see $ 8,000 00 
due September t3, 1917........ 10,090 00 
Gires|iunes lly 09 Wee eee 10,000 00 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts...... 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash in Bank for Current Expenses .... 
Deficit Current Expenses, June 30, 1916 $43,856 76 
Excess of Expenses Current Year...... 4,630 40 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Bible School Chair, Special Fund— 
Balance June 30, 1916 
Ingome= Current Yeare.)...2e. an ioe 27 00 


Carried Forward 


$188,952 51 


72,946 88 


$261,899 39 


12125893, 


41,773 46 


28,000 00 


$ 1,110 37 
48,487 16 


$49,597 53 


PERMANENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS 
Cash—Balance on hand June 30, 1916............. $ 1,831 62 
Collected/on. BillssReceivable..2 2s, mess ae 65,830 00 
Modowment Mund 42s. bas. S eee eee 200 00 
Naowmenta lO 1 Oisssa cobs col oon ae 130 00 
Emig cG@arvevaliind npc. Stems oe 510 00 
I. B. Grubbs, Chair Christian Doctrine ........ 1,000 00 
G. W. and Kate P. Lingenfelter Fund........ 10,000 00 
Dormitorya Mw. sae nc ee eee es he 25235) of 
Eleatingelant yen seedy te ee Rs 500 00 
Boyle National Bank Stock in Liquidation ..... 40 00 
Salessink House) pare vere ee. ceae ee 6,000 00 
SE OLAlsVeCEIDESs > nee = Cae ee ee $88,277 19 
DISBURSEMENTS 
GashvEoaned tye tre ea rdee Heer eee ee $72,200 00 
Baidvonsie rections Pawvinge” Elallige sts hee cy eee a en 109 03 
Eleatineeetant. sk vec. cs een Goes 2,392 88 
Heating Apparatus, College Building...... 5 00 
Completion Repairs Sink House........... 538 37 
Premium and Interest, pol. J L. Neal..... 291 60 
124 Shares Stock International Life Ins. Co. 812 50 
bavis: Pavablerce. ac5- at ote oe ol ek eee 6,000 00 ° 
LotalyDisbursenrents ser o>. .1.2- tite eee 82,349 38 


Balance in: Balthaser eee oe ie ce a ee $5,927 81 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


INVESTMENT ASSETS 


Cash inebank forlnvestmenti.ycc.-Lo kids. coe cis ae 6 $ 5,927 81 
BiIStReCelVa bles sacelec set coe reke keke arecetai nic stan stecere 154,125 00 
Stocks—10 Shares Boyle Nat. Bank in Liquidation 871 67 
124 Shares International Life Ins. Co...... 812 50 
Premium and Interest, Jas. L. Neal, Insurance .... 1,235 35 
———_ 162,972 33 
REAL ESTATE FOR INVESTMENT 
PurniellcH Ouse kee ae ae oo aed Vs ee ahha $3,500 00 
MicINamaraye Ot src mip cere erator os fours BEY ear hats 475 94 
VAIN CE PEL OMSC Orr Cy aes ere oiG Tore a sealnenenees's i pnoene 5,493 00 
Wavpivent yt OUSCm: etc cities Nelsts) yobs re tea eleict=to ee 3,394 56 
RET CRMC OIE LOUSCuctaccis cictees ap tatty n crrtate ok clee 2 cele aia dlats 6,818 28 
Wie Namoaraked OUSESi ether ewe | eee ren pun telese's aver runn ote 6,298 40 25,980 18 


Garmicd pROnWaAldes <em> walocwebtaers $188,952 51 


Heating nm tOlE ge a 


Total Collections on Heating Plant Fund 


toy June. 3019I%, tate emits mr $13,030 25 
Cost to raise Fund to June 30, 1916 ..... 6,350 98 : 
Cost to raise Fund Current Year ........ 1,076 20 7,427 18 
ae note Cae 2,853 07 
Pe Fund | &° of ake 2,750. 00 $ 5,603 07 


Very Respectfully, 
J. T. VANCE, Treasurer 
The College of the Bible. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 15, 1917. 


To the Executive Committee, 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


Gentlemen: —As instructed, I have audited the accounts of The College 
of the Bible for the year ending June 30, 1917, and certify that the accompany- 
ing statements were prepared from the books, and, in my opinion, are correct. 

Respectfully, 
[Signed] JoNnH FoRD Morris, 
: Certified Public Accountant. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
AND ITS CRITICS 


STATEMENT BY A. W. FORTUNE 


PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


AND DOCTRINE 


This is the first of a series of state- 


ments on the situation in the College. 


The next will be by Prof. E. E. Snoddy. 


THE COLLEGE SPEAKS 


At a joint conference of the Boards of Transylvania and the College of 
the Bible, held on January 3, the following resolution was adopted : 


‘Resolved by the Board of Curators of Transylvania College and 
the Trustees of the College of the Bible, in joint conference assem- 
bled, that we express our continued confidence in the faculty of the 

é College of the Bible and in the administration of President Crossfield. 

“Be it further resolved, that we express our conviction that a 
campaign of positive, constructive publicity be conducted by the 
President and Faculty, in order that the Brotherhood generally may 
know the situation in our institutions.’’ 


The vote in favor of the motion was 31 to 3, two declining to vote. The 
reasons for the joint sittings of the two Boards were that two of the men 
charged with unsound teaching are employed by both institutions, and that 
joint property interests and a common constituency render their tasks not only 
complementary but inseparable. Moreover, in the popular mind, the two 
institutions are conceived as one. 

The question has often been raised: Why have not the men charged 
with unsound teaching used the public press to defend themselves? When the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the Bible published their report of the 
investigation held last May, in which they completely vindicated the faculty, 
together with very brief statements made by the faculty, we were enjoined to 
print nothing further. Under the authority of the action above quoted, we are 
now permitted to answer in a constructive manner the charges preferred. 
This we shall endeavor to do, avoiding personalities and refusing to be drawn 
into debate, believing that fair-minded persons will thereby have opportunity 
to judge the issues involved for themselves. 

For reasons perfectly obvious, none of the statements to be issued will 
appear, with our sanction, in the organ through whose columns the attack has 
been made. Anyone desiring to know just what members of the faculty have 
to say for themselves may receive, without cost, copies of our bulletins carrying 
these statements. 

In selecting the professors to carry forward the work of the College of the 
Bible, so nobly developed by Brethren Milligan, Graham, Grubbs and Mc- 
Garvey, it has constantly been my purpose to conserve the past, and to build 
upon the foundation laid by .these outstanding worthies, who interpreted 
Christianity and our movement in the light of the conditions under which they 
lived and did their work. Realizing that no two men have precisely the same 
viewpoint, especially when removed from each other by a generation, due 
allowance has been made for changed conditions and the personal attitudes of 
our teachers. 
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In recommending the appointment of the men who have been added to 
the faculty during my administration, I did not seek to secure teachers who 
. represented simply one group of our brotherhood to the exclusion of all others. 
This is duly attested by a voluminous correspondenee, all of which is available 
in my office, and by the further fact that Professors Snoddy, Fortune, Bower 
and Brown do not interpret all passages and scriptural questions alike, nor do 
they all represent the same viewpoint. 

Furthermore, it has been my purpose to secure men of modern scholarship, 
thoroughly in touch with every great religious and social movement that 
concerns devout and reverent Christian men today. 

I have sought to add to the faculty teachers with unbounded passion for 
bringing a lost world to its Savior, and capable of inspiring this passion in their 
students—men of great faith in God, in Christ, in the Bible, in the Church, in 
the realities of sin and redemption, and in the possibility of filling the earth 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the deep. 

R. H. CROSSFIELD. 


PROFESSOR FORTUNE’S STATEMENT 


I have read very carefully and with much interest the criticisms of my 
teachings, made during the past few months, and although I do not feel called 
upon to answer my detractors, I realize that I owe it to my friends and to 
those who do not know me to make a full and definite statement of my own 
convictions and teachings. I am anxious, moreover, to assure the friends of 
the school that I am not seeking to destroy the things which they love and for 
- which they have given of their means. 

The criticisms that have been made of my teachings cover almost every 
phase of my work, but practically all of them can be grouped under four 
heads. These criticisms touch the most vital elements of the Christian faith, 
and they so misrepresent my point of view and my teaching that I feel obligated 
to my brethren to discuss very definitely my position on these points/ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


Some of my former students criticised my teaching concerning the devel- 
opment of early Christianity. They said I taught that Christianity is just a 
compilation of the different isms of the Orient; that it evolved in a natural 
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manner out of the life and thought of the first century. That would grossly 
misrepresent my thought and my teaching. I do teach that Christianity 
developed in a real world, and hence we devote a year to the study of the life 
and thought of that world. We give a semester to the study of the life and 
thought of the Jewish people as a preparation for the study of the life of Christ 
and of the planting of the church. We give a semester to the life and thought 
of the Mediterranean world as a preparation for the study of the expansion and 
development of the-apostolic church. I have never taught that the life and 
thought of the first century is sufficient to account for Christianity, and that it 
is merely a compilation of the different isms of the Orient. I believe Christi- 
anity was of divine origin, but it developed under divine guidance in a real 
world, and in order that we may understand Christianity it is necessary that 
we know something about the life and thought of that part of the world where 
Christianity had its origin. 

One of my critics said I compared Christianity to an old rag carpet, because 
I believed it was made out of the odds and endsofother religions. In explain- 
ing the:statement of Jesus in Matt.9:16-17, that he did not come to be a new 
patch on the old garment of Judaism, I have frequently used the illustration 
of a rug made from an old carpet. I said we used to have a rug that was 
made out of an old*ingrain carpet, and all that was good in the old carpet was 
put in the rug, but in new form and along with new material, and we called it 
a new rug. I said Jesus took all that was good in Judaism and wove it into the 
religion which he was inaugurating, but he did not feel that he was merely 
putting a patch on the old religion; on the contrary, he believed he was in- 
augurating a new religion. 

I believe and I teach that Christianity was inaugurated by Jesus Christ, 
but I also believe that God was preparing the world for Christ’s mission and 
for the carrying out of his program through his followers. I teach that instead 
of Christianity having been inaugurated by God apart from the rest of the 
world the world was in reality the field through which God worked. I teach 
that instead of Christianity having been introduced into an air-tight compart- 
ment where it was not touched by any outside influences, it developed in a real 
world and received contributions from many different sources. In order that 
my students may understand Christianity, we devote no little time to the study 
of its development under these influences. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Many of my critics sought to give the impression that I do not believe in 
the divinity of Christ. They would have the friends of the school believe that 
I emphasize the mistakes of Jesus, and teach that he confessed his own sinful- 
ness when he said: ‘‘None is good save one, even God.’’ I endeavor to lead 
my students to feel that Jesus was living a real life in a real world and was not 
merely playing a part on a stage. I teach that he lived a normal life when he 
was a boy and developed in a normal manner, and that is indicated in Luke 
2:52. Ihave said in my classes that I did not think the people of Nazareth 
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regarded him as being different from other boys, and his reception at Nazareth 
at the beginning of his ministry would indicate that my statement is correct 
(Lk. 4:16-30). {teach that Jesus lived a real life during his public ministry. 
He became hungry, thirsty and tired as did other men. He marveled at belief 
where he was not expecting to find it, and at unbelief where he should have 
found belief. He felt his need of divine help and frequently spent the night 
in prayer. He shrank from the cross and sought to have this cup pass- away. 
While I emphasize the humanity of Jesus, I also magnify his divinity. I 
believe and teach that he lived a perfect life. I did not quote the statement— 
“‘None is good save one, even God’’—to prove that Jesus confessed his sinful- 
ness. In interpreting that passage, I said that Jesus was not intending to 
emphasize any lack of goodness on his own part, but he was endeavoring to 
have the rich young man think of God's perfect goodness. I said further that 
the statement implies that Jesus magnified the goodness of God above his own, 
for while the nature of God is such that he cannot be tempted, the nature of 
Jesus was such that he was subject to temptation. I teach that Jesus was 
really tempted and yet I emphasize the fact that he did not yeild to the temp- 
tation: he was ‘“‘one that hath been in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,’’ 

My critics stated that I taught that the Holy Spirit did not descend as a 
dove out of heaven and abide upon Jesus at the time of his baptism. I would 
not attempt to state in any such dogmatic fashion what happened at the time 
of the baptism of Jesus. I did say the language is undoubtedly figurative, and 
according to the Gospel of John, the purpose of the descent of the Spirit was 
that John might know when he had baptised the Messiah; according to Luke’s 
Gospel, it was for the people; while according to Matthew and Mark, it was 
for Jesus himself. I stated further that the real significance of the baptismal 
experience was that at this time Jesus was conscious of his divine Sonship and 
of the part he was to perform in establishing the Kingdom of God. 

My critics have sought to give the impression that I deny the miracles of 
Jesus. I cannot understand how any one who has been in my classes could 
get the impression that I do not accept the miracles of Jesus. I accept the 
miraculous in Jesus,and in teaching the life of Christ the only question I would 
raise is as to what actually happened. One of the students reported me as 
saying that I wanted to knock the idea of the miraculous out of their heads and 
bring Jesus right down to them. That student must have heen mistaken, for 
that has never been my purpose. I have said repeatedly that I wanted to 
bring Jesus down to earth and help them to follow him in the real life which he 
lived among men. 

It has frequently been reported that I do not believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus. No one who has been in my classes or who has heard my preaching 
could possibly get that impression from anything which I have said. In my 
classes I have frequently emphasized the resurrection of Jesus as being funda- 
mental to the planting of the church, 1 have called attention to the fact that 
it was a belief in the resurrection of their Master which turned cowards into 
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heroes and sent them forth as ambassadors throughout the Mediterranean 
world, I contributed a sermon on ‘‘The Power of Christ’s Resurrection’ to 
“The Pulpit and Platform,’’ published in Cincinnati, O., by The Pulpit and 
Platform Company. I quote a paragraph from p. 23: ‘‘The risen Christ is the 
power of the Christian life. He stands in the way of our selfishness. He 
leads in the path of service. The soul that is linked to him has found an 
inspiration that is unfailing. Creeds may change, and churches may fall into 
decay, but the living Christ will remain as the inspiration of his followers. 
Notwithstanding the materialism of our age, there is no power that is stronger 
than the power of the risen Christ. This power has made heroes out of 
cowardly men and timid women. This power has sent men and women into 
the cold of the Klondyke and into the jungles of the tropics. This power has 
tamed the warlike passions of the savages, and made them gentle and kind. 
This power has transformed the drunkard, the gambler, and the libertine, and 
made them sober, and honest, and pure. Men may deny the resurrection of 
Jesus, but it seems difficult to explain the influence of all these centuries by 
saying the secret of it all is found ina myth. There is only one explanation 
which satisfies, and that is, that the Christ who died on Calvary has been 
living through the ages. When Jesus died on the cross, hope died out of the 
hearts of his disciples. "The Shepherd had been smitten and the sheep of the 
flock had been scattered. These men were timid and cowardly. They were 
hiding away behind bolted doors for fear of the Jews. But a few days later 
they had come forth into the midst of those who had crucified their Lord, and 
called upon them to repent of their wickedness. Their courage was born out 
of a new experience, which was as real to them as was that experience on 
Calvary which had banished their hope. ‘This Jesus did God raise up, whereof 
we are all witnesses.’ This Jesus whom ye crucified, God hath made both 
Lord and Christ.’? That sermon was published about six years ago, and my 
belief in the resurrection of the Master is as certain now as it was then. 

A belief in Jesus Christ as the divine Son of God and the Savior of men is 
fundamental in my faith, and in my teaching, and in my preaching. Instead 
of criticising Jesus, or depreciating him in any way, my one aim is to so exalt 
him that he shall be the controlling power in the lives of the young people in 
my classes. I seek to present him as the one, who not only revealed God, but 
brings men into fellowship with him and gives them victory over sin. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


My critics have repeatedly stated that I do not believe in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and they have sought to create the impression that I lose no 
opportunity to belittle them. I am charged with teaching that various portions 
of the Scriptures contradict each other, and the two genealogies of Jesus and 
the accounts of the healing of the centurion’s servant are cited. I have never 
sought to create lack of reverence for the Scriptures by emphasizing the con- 
tradictions in theaccounts, but my aim has been to help my students to under- 
stand the Scriptures, and hence we have studied them as they are. I made 
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the statement at the beginning of the course in The Life of Christ, and repeated 
it frequently during the semester, that I had no interest in trying to harmonize 
all the details of the Gospels. I said we were studying the life of Christ, and 
we have the story told by four different men. These men wrote for different 
purposes, and some of their sources must have been different,-and we would 
naturally expect that there would be many variations in the details of their 
stories. When we came to the two accounts of the genealogy of Jesus, I re- 
marked that there had been many theories advanced to explain the differences 
in these accounts, but that they had not as yet been satisfactorily harmonized, 
and any one who has studied the subject at all must recognize the truthfulness 
of my statement. When we were studying the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, the differences in the details, as given in the two Gospels, were evi- 
dent to all. I remarked that I was not the least concerned about harmonizing 
these details, but I was concerned in the great fact that the centurion’s servant 
was sick, and in his need he called Jesus, and the servant was healed. There 
are many Other narrative sections where the differences in the details are as 
striking as in the case ofthe healing of the centurion’s servant. The different 
Gospels do not absolutely agree in the recorded sayings and sermons of Jesus. 
If the writers of the four Gospels were merely amanuenses of the Holy Spirit 
and wrote in a mechanical fashion, then we would expect these Gospels to 
harmonize in every detail. They do not, however, harmonize in every detail. 
Marcus Dods, who is universally recognized for his constructive Christian 
scholarship, in ‘‘ The Bible, Its Origin and Nature,’’ pp.115f. says: ‘‘Those 
who record the sayings of our Lord greatly differ in their reports. One would 
expect that here if anywhere, sacredness would attach to the very letter and 
precise language used. But it isnotso. Even in reporting the Lord’s Prayer 
the evangelists differ; and in his ordinary sayings and conversations we con- 
gratulate ourselves if the sense is the same in the different Gospels and scarcely 
expect to find absolute identity of language.’’ I endeavor to have my students 
study the New Testament as it is and derive from the Scriptures themselves 
their conception of inspiration, rather than approach it with a preconceived 
notion of inspiration and study it in the light of that. 

One of my critics quotes me as saying: ‘‘The number and variety of the 
Greek versions of the New Testament make it impossible to know just what 
the original manuscripts said.’’ In commenting on this my critic said: ‘“Think 
of this, you people who say, ‘Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God’ (Rom. 10:17)! According to Professor Fortune you can never know 
just what the word of God says, and hence you can never have any sure faith 
that comes by hearing the word of God, for you can never be sure what the 
word of God is. If this does not destroy faith in the truthfulness, inspiration 
and authority of the Bible, it would be difficult to frame in words teachings 
that would do so.’’ The gentleman who made this criticism evidently believes 
in the theory of verbal inspiration, and any variation in text would be a shock 
to his faith. 1 have said in my classes that there are so many Variations in the 
ancient versions and Greek manuscripts that it is impossible to tell the exact 
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language of the original documents, President McGarvey says: ‘‘The num- 
ber of various readings, that is, readings different from those in the text com- 
monly used, which are to be found in the hundreds of existing manuscripts, is 
now estimated at not less than 120,000.’ (See Evidences of Christianity, p.11.) 
The variations between The American Revised Version and The King James 
Version in our own time illustrate my point. I have said in my classes that if 
verbal inspiration is necessary in order to have a Bible that meets the needs of 
the world, then our Bible does not meet them, for in many instances we do 
not have the exact language of the original documents. I have also said that 
the variations are for the most part insignificant, and, according to my con- 
ception of inspiration, do not detract in the least from the value of the 
Scriptures. 

I am condemned for teaching that Paul sometimes presents somewhat dif- 
ferent views of the same subject. The critic, just quoted, says in regard to 
this: ‘‘Hear again this wonderful apostle of-inner consciousness: ‘Paul pre- 
sents, in his writings, two different conceptions of the life after death; accord- 
ing to one conception, people go immediately at death to be with Jesus, and 
according to the other conception, there is an intermediate state between death 
and the resurrection, when people go to be with the Lord.’ What arrogant 
assumption here on the part of this learned professor!....I1f the Holy Spirit 
did tell Paul what to say, and one rejects the teaching of the Holy Spirit, as 
our learned professor does, how much does this lack of being blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit??’ If Paul was a passive instrument which the Holy 
Spirit used, and if he wrote merely as an amanuensis, then we would expect 
to find absolute uniformity in all his writings; but if Paul was a real man and 
lived a real life under the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, then we 
would expect that there would be development in his thought. I did say that 
Paul sometimes spoke of an intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection, and that he inherited this conception from Judaism. This is evident 
in I Corinthians (15:50-54) and I Thessalonians (4:13-18). He also spoke 
about departing to be with Christ (Phil. 1:23). This was the result of his 
experience, and it indicates a development in his thought. I believe the 
apostles were! men who were disciples of the Master and that they continued to 
develop until they were called home to see the Great Teacher face to face. 

I am criticised and denounced for teaching that Paul and Peter did not 
always agree in their interpretation of Christianity. A glance at Gal. 2:11 
ought to convince one that there was on one occasion at least a decided disa- 
greement between them. Paul said: ‘‘But when Cephas came to Antioch, I 
resisted him to the face because he stood condemned.’’ I believe and teach 
that the Bible contains the interpretation of religion, given by different men 
during many centuries, and that there is necessarily great variety in this inter- 
pretation. Not al] writers give us the same conception of God, or of salvation, 
or of morality. There is a theology ot the Old Testament, and there is a 
theology of the New Testament. There is a theology of the Synoptic Gospels, 
and there is a theology of John’s Gospel. There is a Pauline theology, and 
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there is a theology of the Petrine writings. The interpretation of religion in 
these various groups was not formulated in the same identical mould. These 
different writers expressed their religious convictions as they were worked out 
in their own experience. Unless these men were mere machines, that must 
have been true. That does not weaken the Bible, but it adds to its power. 

I am reported to have taught that no author of any book of the New Testa- 
ment felt that he was writing by the Spirit, but that he wrote out of the fullness 
of his own life. What I teach is that the writers of the books of the Bible did 
not feel that they were controlled by the Spirit in any mechanical fashion so 
that they wrote as mere passive agents. I teach that they were dependent 
upon sources and upon the powers of their own intellects, and that they wrote 
out of the fullness of lives which were inspired by the Spirit of God. Instead 
of teaching that the writers of the books of the New Testament did not feel 
that they were guided by the Spirit, I have frequently emphasized the fact that 
these apostolic leaders believed they were Spirit-filled and Spirit-guided men. 
They believed they were led by the Spirit in their living, and in their preach- 
ing, and in their writing, and that the leading was the same in one instance as 
in the other. This is confirmed by a further statement of the critic just cited 
for he reports me as saying: ‘‘The men were inspired, not their writings. 
They were not inspired differently when they wrote but were God-filled men 
always.’’ James Orr, the champion of orthodoxy during the past generation 
says in ‘‘ Revelation and Inspiration,’’ published in 1910, p. 169: ‘‘The chief 
point to be laid stress on here in opposition to mechanical views of inspiration 
—now, however, seldom entertained—is that inspiration does not annul any 
power or faculty of the human soul, but raises all powers to their highest 
activity, and stimulates them to their freest exercise. It is not an influence 
acting on the soul as a passive instrument, asa player might draw music from 
a harp, but a life imparted to the soul which quickens it to its finest issues. ” 

My critics have had much to say about my teaching in regard to the 
character of certain books in the Bible. I am reported to have classed the 
Book of Job as a myth. I have said that I regarded the Book of Job as a 
wonderful dramatic poem which seeks to answer the question—Why does the 
good man suffer? My teaching on that point is in line with the conservative 
Dr. Orr. He says: (Revelation and Inspiration, p. 170): ‘‘Job is a great 
dramatic poem; one of the grandest in literature...Its plan is carried through 
in a prologue, setting forth the theme of the book, in dialogues between Job 
and his friends, in the noblest style of poetry ; and in an epilogue, restoring the 
union of virtue and happiness in the return of Job's prosperity. Inspiration 
could not have found a nobler medium for the inculcation of its lesson; yet 
some have shrunk from the dramatic form of the work, lest it should detract 
from the truthfulness of its contents. One has only to ask: How could an 
accurate report of these long, sustained discourses be obtained or preserved? 
to see the untenableness of the opposite supposition.’’ I am also reported to 
have taught that the Book of Jonah is an allegory. Dr. Orr, in the work cited - 
above (pp.172f.) says: ‘‘Many modern interpreters maintain that the Book of 
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Jonah, with its story of ‘the great fish,’ is really, and in design, a parabolic 
work.’’ While Dr. Orr does not accept the whole book as a parabolic work, 
yet he does believe the part which contains the account of the great fish is of 
that character. Hesays: ‘‘Ch. 1:17; 2:10 has a different character, and may 
be emblematic of some deliverance, the exact nature of which is preserved in 
the verses of the psalm (2:1-9)."’ I have frequently referred to Jonah as 
being one of the most significant books of the Old Testament, and have said 
that some folks are so much interested in ‘‘the great fish’’ that they miss the 
lesson which this great parable of the Old Testament was intended to teach— 
that God wants his people to be missionaries to those who do not know him. 
I regard the account of The Good Samaritan as a parable, and yet it means as 
much to me as if I thought it was actual history. Although I regard the story 
of Jonah as a parable, yet I prize its message as highly as if I accepted it as 
literal history. 

I am reported as having said that I] Maccabees is as much entitled to a 
place in the Old Testament Canon as the Book of Esther. I am very confi- 
dent that I never compared II Maccabees with Esther, for they are very dif- 
ferent in character. I have said repeatedly that I wished I Maccabees had 
_ been included in the Old Testament Canon, as it is in the Septuagint, for then 
people would read it and they would be familiar with one. of the most interest- 
ing periods of Jewish history. When I'suggested the value of having I Mac- 
cabees in the Canon, some one asked where I would place it, and I said it 
would naturally follow the Book of Esther. 

I have taught in my classes that the various books of the Bible are not on 
a common level. There is a difference in the literary style, the religious view- 
point, and the spiritual intensity of the different parts of the Bible. There is a 
development in the Scriptures. The Old Testament is pre-Christian in quality 
as well as date. That is seen in the Old Testament treatment of captives, and 
in the imprecations in some of the Psalms. The books of the Bible are 
characterized by freedom of life. Men wrote to meet specific needs, and they 
sought to so express themselves that they would be understood by the people 
to whom they were writing, They did not attempt to make their writings con- 
form to any standard. There is no claim to exactness of detail, as is shown by 
the free manner in which quotations from the Old Testament are made in the 
books of the New Testament, and by the parallel accounts in the four Gospels 
of the teachings and activities of Jesus. 

I have presented the Bible as a record of God’s great revelation. This 
revelation was made in human life, and it was necessarily progressive. Some 
men saw God afar off, while others caught a clearer vision of him. The com- 
plete and full revelation was made in Jesus, and he alone could say: ‘‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ I have been criticised for teaching 
that revelation did not end with the New Testament, but has continued in the 
great hymns of the church. I am very much surprised that any one should 
‘question that statement, I did not say these hymns contain as great a revela- 
tion of God as does the Bible, but I do believe that God is revealed, not only 
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in the great hymns of the church, but in the great sermons of the church as 
well, and in many other ways. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


My critics have had much to say about my conception of authority in religion. 
One of them has designated me as ‘‘this wonderful apostle of inner conscious- 
ness.’’ In referring to my teaching, he says: ‘‘He accepts nothing, either 
from the Biblical writings or the great hymns of today, except what approves 
itself to his inner consciousness.’ I do teach that a man should not violate 
his conscience, and that if he lives up to the best light he has, that is the best 
he can do under the circumstances. I have said, as one of my critics charges, 
that I would not ask one to do anything simply because it is commanded in 
the New Testament. This critic specifies baptism and the Lord’s Supper as 
things which I would not have one observe merely because commanded. I 
have said repeatedly in my classes that I would not baptize a person unless it 
appealed to him as the things which he ought to do and wanted to do. I have 
also said that it would not do a man any good to observe the Lord’s Supper 
merely because he was commanded to doit. I have taught that it should be 
in memory of Christ, and hence it must be an expression of the love and de- 
votion of the heart. I have taught that the Christian life, instead of being a 
blind obedience of commands, is a life that is lived in response to love. 

Those who have said that I make my own inner consciousness the basis of 
authority in religious matters do not fairly represent me. Mr. Ben F. Batten- 
field, in his statement in The Christian Standard of June 2, 1917, more nearly 
represents me when he quotes me as saying: ‘‘If the concept of sin has its 
basis in experience, whose experience is that basis? My experience is funda- 
mental, but it must be checked up by the experience of the race. The con- 
science of the individual alone is not authoritative, but it must be checked by 
the judgment of the best people of our day and of past days, especially by 
Jesus Christ.’’ I have condemned the notion that every man is a law unto 
himself. I have taught that the individual conscience “‘must be checked by 
the best judgment of our day and of past days,’’ and in that connection I have 
emphasized the apostles and prophets as prominent among those by whom our 
experience is to be checked up. Then I have taught that the inner conscious- 
ness of the individual must be checked up especially by Jesus Christ. He 
speaks authoritatively to the human soul. In this teaching I am in harmony 
with the great leaders of our movement, for we have always emphasized loyalty 
to Christ. Our confession of faith has always been a confession of belief in 
and loyalty to him. Some in our day are seeking to turn us aside from this 
fundamental confession, and compel us to subscribe to a creed of their own 
making. The great mass of the Disciples of Christ are too busy trying to carry 
out the Master’s program to be sidetracked by this modern Pharisaism. 

The necessity of brevity makes it impossible for me to take up one by one 
he minor criticisms that have been made of my teaching, but I have nothing 
to conceal, and I am glad to publish any or all of my convictions to the world. 
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Most of the criticisms, however, can be grouped under the four topics which 
I have discussed—the development of Christianity, the divinity of Christ, the 
- inspiration of the Scriptures, and authority in religion. I am here because of 
my interest in the Kingdom of God and because of my desire to have some 
part in training the ministers who are to lead the forces who are to help to 
bring in the kingdom. If I am free to teach my convictions I am willing to 
devote my life to this task, but if I cannot have liberty here I must seek liberty 
elsewhere, for I will not permit any man to entangle me in a yoke of bondage. 
A. W. FORTUNE, 
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STATEMENT BY W. C. BOWER 


PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


At a joint conference of the Boards of Transylvania and 
the College of the Bible, held on January 3, the following 
resolution was adopted, by a vote of thirty to three, two 
declining to vote: 


“Resolved by the Board of Curators of Transyl- 
vania College and the Trustees of the College of the 
Bible, in joint conference assembled, that we express 
our continued confidence in the faculty of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and in the administration of Presi- 
dent Crossfield. 

“Be it further resolved, that we express our con- 
viction that a campaign of positive, constructive 
publicity be conducted by the President and Faculty, 
in order that the Brotherhood generally may know 
the situation in our institutions.” 


STATEMENT BY PROF. W. C. BOWER 


PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Recognizing my responsibility as one who teaches in the College of 
the Bible, directly to the Board of Trustees and indirectly to the church 
a part of whose leaders the College would train, I am glad to answer speci- 
fically and in detail the charges of destructive teaching brought against me 
through the public press. 


THE TESTIMONY 


There are three witnesses that have brought specific testimony against 
my teaching. 

It will be felt by most thoughtful readers that it was unfortunate that 
this evidence was not submitted before the Board of Trustees as the body 
immediately responsible for the policies of the College of the Bible and the 
body competent to receive evidence against the teaching of professors in the 
institution and to pass judgment thereon. It -will be held by most people 
that a matter of this kind cannot be investigated through the columns of 
a newspaper. Passion and prejudice can be aroused; the public mind can 
be disturbed; the loyalties of a great people can be divided and broken down; 
suspicions can be planted that will make future cooperation and unity diffi- 
cult, if not impossible; the work of the great men who have builded their 
lives into the institution may be threatened with destruction; but the truth 
can never be arrived at by that means. The saving element in the situation 
is that men of calm judgment, of self-restraint, and of unfaltering confi- 
dence in their brethren and in the leadership of the Holy Spirit know this, 
and are not likely to be swept from their moorings by irresponsible news- 
paper statements and appeals to prejudice. Fortunately the secular, and 
for the most part the religious, press has recognized this fact, and there 
has been but one journal among our people that has been willing to assume 
the responsibility of admitting these unverified, and in many cases libelous, 
statements to its columns. Nor is this journal an unbiased reporter; from 
the beginning its one aim has been to make out a “case” against the college. 
For this reason no word of reply from me could appear with my consent 
in this enemy organ. 

In taking up the “testimony” against myself, I do not care to discuss 

the motives of the three witnesses. The motive of the witness does not 
affect the truthfulness or the falsity of his testimony. The mental attitude 
_ of the witness, however, has everything to do with his ability either to 
understand or to state the position of another. I have never had any diffi- 
culty in making myself understood by open-minded people; but I do not 
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claim to be able to be understood by one who is hostile to me, and who 
is watching to catch statements that, when wrested from their context, 
will support his case. Statements that in their context are positive and 
vital with evangelical faith, are, when taken from their context, made to 
appear negative and destructive. 


THE TRIBAL GOD 


One of my critics states that I have called Jehovah “the tribal God of 
the Jews.” Had all of my teaching on that subject been included, I would 
approve the quotation. But the omission of that part that is not quoted, 
which happens to be the fundamental part, makes this quotation a misrep- - 
resentation of my teaching. I teach, as my classes fully understand, that 
in the beginning of their history the Hebrews thought of Jehovah as a 
tribal God, but that, as a result of God’s revelation of Himself through their 
long history, they came to think of Him as the only true and living God, 
and the God of the whole world. I teach that the Jehovah of the Hebrews 
was the God of Jesus and is the God of the church in the living present. 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


The same critic states that I teach that the Urim and the Thummim 
and Gideon’s fleece were means of augury among the Hebrews, such as 
the entrails of animals used by the Romans. Augury, as defined by the 
Standard Dictionary, is the art or practice of foretelling by signs or omens. 
A. reading of such passages as Numbers 27:21 and Judges 6:36-40 will 
clearly show that this was the use to which the Urim and the Thummim 
and Gideon’s fleece were put. They were employed as a means of getting 
a categorical answer from Jehovah with reference to a proposed course of 
action in a given situation. Smith's Bible Dictionary, a bulwark of orthodox 
scholarship, has this to say of Urim and Thummim which it traces to Egyp- 
tian origin: 

“Tt may startle us at first to think that any physical media should be 
used in a divine order to bring about a spiritual result; still more that these 
media should be the same as are found elsewhere in systems in which evil 
is at least preponderant; yet here, too, Scripture and History present us 
with very striking analogies.” 

It thus appears that the quotation, as it stands, is well within the limits 
of the most orthodox OO ae fact of which my critic seems not to 
have been aware. 


THE LENGTH OF HISTORY 


The same critic quotes me as having said that history can be traced 
back as far as 10,000 years before Christ. This statement is entirely correct. 
This is the position of archeologists with reference to the age of civilization 
in the Eastern Mediterranean Basin. I cannot repudiate their findings based 
on facts and maintain my ideals of scholarship; nor can I think the intelli- 
gent men among the Disciples of Christ would wish me to do so. 
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EVOLUTION 


One of the critics states that I have taught that “The Pithecanthropus 
Erectus is the missing link between man and the lower animals;” also 
that “The anthropological viewpoint bases its conclusions upon the known. 
The ground pattern is evolution; we cannot get away from that. Christian 
anthropologists say that God made*man, but the method took a long time. 
The Biblical account is static; God spake and there was life. God made 
man of the dust and breathed into his nostrils, and we have a human race 
in a day. This is’a fundamental difference in viewpoint. As for myself, 
I confess that I have already made the accommodation, and it does not trouble 
me much. In certain churches in the west, if you are classed as an evo- 
lutionist, you are considered outside the church.” 

Another of my critics quotes me as having said: 

“Professor Bower also told me personally that he did not accept the 
Genesis account of the creation and the origin of man. He said that he 
did not believe that all the people on the earth today were descended from 
one human pair, as Genesis says. He said further that he believed the human 
beings on the earth originated by evolution, and that the pithecanthropus 
was evidence of this, as was also the existence of different races on the 
earth today.” 5 

The evident intent of these witnesses is to establish the fact that I 
accept the doctrine of evolution. If this be true, they are entirely correct. 
I hold evolution to be the present working hypothesis of the scientific world. ° 
I do not teach evolution, since my field is education, religious education, 
and sociology. The text-books in these fields are written from the evolu- 
tionary point of view, and it is necessary for the student at least to under- 
stand the theory. Moreover, no student is prepared to adjust himself to 
the problems of the modern intellectual world who does not at least under- 
stand the doctrine of evolution whether he accepts it or not. While I tell 
my students frankly that I accept the doctrine of evolution, I tell them that 
I do not ask them to do so. On the contrary, I advise them to hold their 
judgment on the matter open until they are in possession of fuller knowl- 
edge of the facts involved. 


EVOLUTION AND GOD 


I do not, however, accept a doctrine of evolution without God in it. 
With me, God is the Creator and Sustainer of the material universe and 
of man. In my thinking, evolution is one of God’s methods of working 
and is, therefore, wholly subordinate to Him. I am as opposed to a 
materialistic evolution as my critics dare to be. In this I take my position 
with a growing number of scientists who have abandoned a materialistic and 
mechanistic theory of matter and force as sufficient alone to account for 
the material universe or for man. I can do no better than to quote the 
words of the late Professor A. S. Packard, who, speaking as a naturalist, says: 

“Natural selection alone, or the action of the primary factors, cannot 
entirely account for it (evolution). The universe, our world, life and nature 
were not self-evolved. It seems to be a reasonable induction that a self- 
conscious power and a will outside of, and yet immanent in, matter, gave 
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the first impulse to the nascent universe, what we call laws being the mode 
of working, and in some unknown way providing the germs of self-progress 
along improving lines. The evolution theory, and its implications, therefore, 
immeasureably enhance our conception of Deity, and suggest most strongly 
that ‘there is a divinity that has shaped our ends.” The outcome of the 
whole is optimism, giving the certitude that man’s future will brighten, 
and that, as the ages roll on, life will be far more worth living than now.” 


EVOLUTION AND GENESIS 


I hold that the book of Genesis is a divine revelation of the central 
truth of our religion—that God is the Creator of the material universe and 
of the human race. Before there was a material universe or a human race, 
God was and is, and these are the direct results of the forth-putting of His 
creative energy and will. I do not, however, hold Genesis responsible for 
a statement of the scientific method of creation. As a psychological necessity, 
that revelation had to be made to the early Hebrews in terms with which 
they were familiar. They lived in a static world with static concepts. The 
method of development in organic and social structures is a very modern 
discovery of science. As conservative Smith’s Bible Dictionary puts it, 

“A revelation of any kind must, to be intelligible, use pre-existent words, 
and these words, whether spoken or symbolic, may therefore be taken from 
any language with which the recipients are familiar.” (Vol. IV, p. 3360.) 

It is doing violence to the Bible to force it to pass upon scientific method. 
Such a procedure commits the fatal blunder of literalists and legalists through- 
out the history of religion, that of obscuring the essential truth by confusing 
it with the temporary form in which it must, of necessity, appear. Science 
gtfopes its slow way in its search of the truth. Its concepts are ever chang- 
ing as new truth is discovered, and the time may come when the evolution 
theory will cease to account for the known facts, and it, in turn, will have 
to ‘be displaced by truer conceptions of God’s method. It would be folly 
for men of the twentieth century to make evolution essential to their faith 
in the creative God who changes not—as great a folly as it would be to shut 
God up to the concepts of method held by the early Hebrews. 


THE POSITION OF CONSERVATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


This the most conservative of Biblical scholars have come to see. In 
Revelation and Inspiration, James Orr, the leading advocate of conservative 
orthodox thinking during the last quarter of a century, says, page 101: 

“The Bible is not a text-book of physical science, anticipatory of the 
discoveries of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries * * * . The theory 
of evolution, now commonly accepted in principle, has undergone modifica 
tions which remove most of the aspects of conflict between it and the theistic 
and Christian view of the world * * *. It will be difficult for anyone 
to show that the ideas about God, man’s sin, man’s need, the dependence 
of the world on God as its creator and ruler contained in the Bible, are in 
any real conflict with what a sober science teaches.” 

Similarly Professor A. H. Strong, a conservative orthodox scholar, in 


Christ and Creation, page 70, states: 
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“The laws of nature are but the habitual methods by which Christ, 
our Lord, manifests Himself. Evolution is one method, though not the 
only method, of his manifestation * * *. It (evolution) is disarmed of 
all its terrors for theology the moment it is regarded as only the common 
method of Christ, our Lord. It is only the scientific statement of a great 
Christian truth, the truth that the ever-present Christ accomplishes his pur- 
poses gradually * * *, I believe in creation, but I have a new conception 
of the method of creation.” 

It thus appears that my critics are, on this point, far behind the repre- 
sentative orthodox scholarship of our day, and would turn the intellectual 
progress of the church back a hundred years. 


EVOLUTION AND EVANGELICAL FAITH 


When, therefore, my critics and others who have written articles on this 
subject draw the inference that because I accept the doctrine of evolution 
I therefore deny, in fact, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and their 
dependability as a guide to religious faith and conduct, they draw their con- 
clusions from their major premise, not from mine. Their view of evolution 
without God leads them to the conclusion that one who accepts it must deny 
revelation, the supernatural, and the divinity of Jesus Christ; my view of 
evolution as a method of God leads me to an affirmation of the necessity 
of the fact of revelation, the immanent presence of God in every moment 
of history and in every aspect of experience, and the unspeakable value of 
the Bible as the message of God to man. I accept the Genesis statement 
that in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, and that he 
made man in His own image. But with the conservative scholarship of 
the church today, I do not hold Genesis responsible for a scientific account 
of the method by which God accomplished these ends. The how I hold to be 
subordinate to the fact. The concept of God’s method changes with the 
growing knowledge of God’s way of working, but God remains. I hold: that 
Genesis is alive with the truth of God, and that its religious message is 
just. as compelling to the men of today as ever it was to the men in the 
twilight of Israel’s history with their static conceptions of the world. This 
is why I tell my students when this question comes up in my classes that 
for myself I have made my adjustment to this problem, and that, as a result, 
my concept of God has been immeasureably enlarged and my faith in Him 
has become unshakable. 


THE BIBLE AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 


+ One of the same critics quotes me as having taught that: 

“Up to 1750 a book was big enough to support life; then science came 
in, and we demand truth.” 

Excerpting this statement, as he does, from its positive context, my re- 
porter misrepresents me. I teach that during the Mediaeval period, as the 
masses viewed it, the basis of authority rested in an institution—the Roman 
Catholic Church. It decided upon the interpretation of Scripture, absolved 
men’s sins, and granted them access to salvation through a hierarchy of 
priests. This was the period of absolutism. Then followed the period of 
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the Renaissance with its devotion to the classical, patristic. and biblical 
literatures. During this literary period men considered that things were 
authoritative because they were written in books. In the Christian religion 
men considered that things were true because they were written in the 
Bible, a book. But with the birth of the scientific spirit there arose a passion 
for truth for its own sake’as the basis of authority in human conduct. This 
spirit has penetrated into the conception of authority in religion. Now men 
accept matters as authoritative in religion because they believe them to be 
true. This in no sense destroys faith in the Bible; on the contrary, it en- 
hances the reliability of the Bible. The soundest argument for the authority 
of the Bible in the religious life is the fact that its statements concerning 
God and the spiritual life have been “found, under the stress of man’s need, 
to be true, and that literary and historical criticism and the stress and 
strain to which they are subjected in the life of modern men. can- 
not destroy them. -In the discussion referred to, I drew a line on the 
board,. as is my custom in teaching, with three levels. On the first level, 
representing the Mediaeval period, I wrote the word “institution”, and in 
_ parenthesis, the word “church.” On the second level, representing the 
period of the Renaissance, 1 wrote the word “book,” and. in parenthesis, 
the word “Bible”’ Then on the highest level, representing the present view 
~ of the world, I wrote the word “truth”; then, erasing the word “truth,” I 
substituted the word “GOD.” This diagram will be found reposing in the 
note books of those of my students who were seeking with open minds to 
understand my message and were not avowedly watching to catch “new 
theology” statements that they might use against me. It appears that my 
critic would have us place the Bible above God and the truth as a source 
of authority in the religious life. I hold, and all of the rest of my students 
save this one understand me to hold, that the source of authority in the 
Bible is the fact that through it God is speaking to the human spirit. If 
this be destructive teaching, I must plead guilty. 


ISRAEL’S COVENANT RELATION TO JEHOVAH 


The same critic quotes me as having taught that: 

“The Romans entered into contract with their gods, and were careful 
to keep scrupulously to their contract. This same contractual, or covenant 
relation obtained between Israel and their tribal God, Jehovah.” 

Having in mind my teaching on God being a tribal God, as already 
explained, I do not object to the statement as quoted” as materially repre- 
senting my views. I am not a little surprised, however, that this quotation 
_ should be offered as an evidence of destructive teaching by a member of 
the -Restoration Movement. The doctrine of the covenants has been. a 
fundamental one in our literature. This, in fact, and the distinction which 
he made between the primitive Mosaic covenant and the higher Christian 
- covenant, was one of the most outstanding contributions of Alexander Camp- 
- pell to Christian thought. The Standard Dictionary, defines “covenant” as 
- follows: Bit 
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“An agreement entered into by two or more persons or parties; a com- 
pact. Theology, God’s promise of blessing to be fulfilled on the performance 
of a condition.” 

It is impossible to quote from the some 228 passages in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments in which the word “covenant” appears, so 
fundamental is this conception in the idea of Israel’s relation to God, and 
in a higher and more spiritual sense, of the relation of the church to God. 
One who will trouble himself to read Ley. 26:14-17, to name but one passage, 
will find convincing testimony in the Scriptures confirming the position taken. 
I cannot refrain from quoting Alexander Campbell in Christian Baptism, 


page 95f: 
“From all these transactions of divine authority, these gifts and promises 
of God, * * * we come to the following conclusions: 1. Of these nine 


covenants, God was always one party. They are all divine institutions 
* * * 2 Seven of them were made with individual men * * *. But 
they were all public men, heads and representatives of families and nations 
* > * 3, Each of them had a blessing peculiar to itself * * *. 4. Two 
of them were constitutions of kingdoms * * *. 5. Each of them had 
an appropriate seal, pledge, or token connected with it. They were solemnly 
closed and confirmed bonds, or charters.” ’ 

It thus appears that my critic not only shows himself to be unfamiliar 
with the testimony of the Scriptures he would defend but also with the 
fundamental views of the founders of the Restoration Movement. 


THE ATONEMENT 


The same critic quotes me still further: 

“As a matter of fact, the atonement rested until recently on the magical 
idea. The mass of Christians hold it still. One drop of Christ’s blood, or 
a fractional part thereof, is accounted sufficient to atone for the sins of a 
single individual. Like the taurobolium, it is a regeneration, a salvation 
through blood.” 

This quotation, as it stands here, seriously misrepresents my teaching. 
It is an illustration of the quotation of a teaching that seeks to place emphasis 
upon the vital and the spiritual in such a way as to make it appear to deny 
the essential fact—the essential relation between the death of Christ and 
the salvation of man. My critic fails to state that in comparing the cere- 
mony of blood in the taurobolium with the atonement as it appears in the 
teaching of Jesus,,1 stated that the significant thing about Jesus’ idea of 
the atonement was the entire absence of magic from it, and that the effect- 
ual relation between Christ and the believer is a spiritual relation in which 
the life of Christ becomes his own through the self-giving of Christ. As 
for myself, I do not profess to be able to explain the how of the atone- 
ment, nor have I found a theologian who could do so satisfactorily. But 
I accept the fact as one of the most central truths of the Christian religion, 
preferring to hold the doctrine in the language of Jesus. I did say, and I 
now believe, that among the great masses of Christians the conception of 
the atonement is far below the conception of Jesus, and that with many 
it is little or nothing more than magical. Furthermore, I believe that until 
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comparatively recently theology has moved nearer to the magical conception 
than to the conception of Jesus. The impression that one gets from this 
quotation is that I teach the exact opposite of what I believe, and of what 
the rest of my students understand me to believe. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE SPIRIT 


Another of my three critics states, after saying that the “basis for the 
course in the psychology of religion is Coe’s Psychology of Religion”: 

“There are two other books from which we are required to report, and 
upon which we are quizzed and graded. These other books are the ‘Psy- 
chology of Religious Experience,’ by Ames, and ‘The Development of Re- 
ligion,’ by King. Professor Bower says that Coe is the least radical of 
the three men, and I heartily agree with him. Coe, in his chapter on ‘Re- 
ligious Genius,’ makes no distinction between religious genius and the genius 
of a man like Napoleon. And there was no further distinction made in 
the class. Professor Bower takes the position that men now possess the 
Spirit the same as they did in Apostolic times. According to his point of 
view, a man having as much ability as Paul could write as good a New 
Testament as Paul. The question was asked in his class: ‘If there were 
a man today as big as the Apostle Paul and as good a man as Paul, would 
his message be as authoritative as Paul’s’? Professor Bower said, ‘You 
have asked a big question, you have asked a big question,’ and passed the 
matter up.” 

My critic is not correct in stating that the basis of this course is any 
particular text-book. The course follows an outline of topics which is 
wholly of my own arrangement, and follows neither Coe, King nor Ames. 
Furthermore, the critic admitted before the Board that seven books were 
used for reference in this course. More frequent use is made of the three 
books mentioned by my critic than of others because they contain the best 
collection of materials at the present time with which this young science 
deals. I distinctly say to my classes that I am not to be held responsible 
for interpretations found in connection with data unless I myself approve 
the position advanced. 

As to the second point involved, I certainly hold that there has been no 
moment in the history of the world when God’s Spirit has been absent 
from it. Equally certainly I do not hold that the presence, power and min- 
istry of the Holy Spirit in the church ceased with the Apostolic Age. As 
Paul’s Ephesian letter points out, the ministry of the Spirit varies with the 
needs of the church, whether they be revelation, the teaching of revealed 
truth, evangelism, shepherding or benevolence. I have faith to believe that 
no emergency or need will arise in the future of the Kingdom of God in 
which the Holy Spirit will not function as the need of the hour may demand. 
To answer categorically the question whether if a man as great and as good 
as Paul should arise he would have as great authority as Paul would be to 
enter upon a field of fruitless speculation to which there are no boundaries. 
If such a situation arises, and when it arises, it will be time to pass judgment 
upon the man whom God will raise up for such an hour. In the meantime 
I hold that God has revealed Himself through His Son, and that the revela- 
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tion of God in Christ will continue to be, as it has been, a sufficient basis 
for man’s spiritual relations with God. Our present need is to follow the 
teaching of Him who spake with all authority in heaven and on earth. We 
do not need a new Christ or a new Bible, but a fuller knowledge of God as 
He has revealed Himself in Christ. 


THE TEACHING CONSTRUCTIVE 


This critic admitted before the Board that the teaching in this class was 
constructive, and that the faith of the students, according to their own 
testimony, was not disturbed. The students in this course have offered 
repeated testimony that their faith in God, in Christ, in the Bible, and in 
our religion has been greatly strengthened, and that religion has come to 
have a new meaning and power in their lives because of the teaching they 
have received. I am not afraid to have these students face unbelief after 
this introduction to the psychological problems of religion. Their faith in 
God and Christ and the Scriptures has taken root in unshakeable founda- 
tions. Fundamental positions taken in this course are that religion is fun- 
damental in human experience, and that it can not be eliminated without 
destroying the individual and society; that religion is not a thing to be 
defended, but a racial fact to be accounted for and reckoned with; that in 
a world of persons as well as of things, a_self-revelation of God is not only 
possible but necessary; that the appearance of Christ in history and human 
life was inevitable; that prayer, as associated desire and activity with God, 
gets not only subjective, but objective, results; that man’s enlarging con- 
ceptions of God, as they have developed historically, are the result of God’s 
revelation of Himself; that religion is necessary to the very life and integrity 
of society. 

ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


The last of my critics states: 

“He said further that he did not believe that God told Abraham to offer 
his son Isaac on the altar; that such a command would have been inconsis- 
tent with the moral character of God.” 

Here again my critic, by taking a statement out of its total context, per- 
verts my position. He fails to include in his statement that I said that the 
significance of the Abraham-Isaac event was that God did not wish’ Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, but that he was leading him to’ an understanding that 
what God required of him and his people was not a relation based upon 
human sacrifice, a heathen custom condemned elsewhere in the Old Testament 
in the strongest terms, but a relation based upon faith—a position which is the 
most fundamental doctrine of salvation in the New Testament. The ‘sig- 
nificant historic fact in this incident in the spiritual development of Israel 
was the fact that Abraham rose to this lofty conception of a faith relation 
to God, and his faith was counted to him for righteousness. Is it possible 
that my critic can see in this noble and solemn experience of the progenitor 
of the Hebrew race only a narrative of details and misses the sweep of the 
divine revelation that is to be found in its historic interpretation? I have 
no objection whatever to my critic holding to his interpretation of. that 
event, but I do object to his insisting that I shall be excluded from the 
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company of those who believe the Bible because my interpretation does not 
agree with his. 


INNER CONSCIOUSNESS AND AUTHORITY 


The last definite evidence that has been offered against my teaching in 
the press is that: 

“He also at numerous times told me that he regarded the ‘inner con- 
sciousness’ as the seat of authority in religion.” 

In most of the statements quoted above my critics have wrested my 
teachings by lifting them out of their contexts and giving them a meaning 
they did not possess as used by me; in this case the statement absolutely 
contradicts my position. I did not at numerous times tell the witness that 
I regarded the “inner consciousness” as the seat of authority in religion, 
nor have I at any time told anyone else that, for the very good reason that 
I do not believe it. My training has been chiefly scientific. The scientific 
spirit is outward-looking, not inward-looking. It bases its judgments upon 
objective, verified facts. It has no presuppositions. It accepts no unverified 
opinions. It holds, with Bacon, that the chief-sources of error in men’s 
thinking are their inward mental biases—the “idols” of the “tribe,” the 
“cave,” the “market-place” and the “theater.” This objective attitude toward 
experience determines my attitude toward authority. I do not say that 
objective facts are not colored by one’s individual inner states. And this 
conditioning fact may be the thing upon which my critic seizes in his mis- 
representation of my teaching. But my dominant outlook upon truth is 
objective. Upon this ground I form all of my judgments with reference to 
what I believe to be the truth as validated in the experience of many over 
long periods of time. I hold that no individual’s experience, or even the 
experience of a single group at one time, is sufficient to establish the truth 
of a judgment or a belief. In the realm of religion, therefore, I hold that 
Jesus Christ is the objective authority of the Christian soul, because the 
tests to which His attitudes, teachings and standards have been subjected 
have shown them to be true. As one is bound to accept as authoritative 
those who speak the truth in science and in history, so I am bound to accept 
the authority of Jesus in the realm of religion as the one who has taught 
and embodied the truth with reference to man’s spiritual relations to God, 
as tested and retested through so long a period of time by the spiritual] needs 
of mankind. Other religions that have personal founders feel toward their 
founders much as the church does toward Jesus Christ. Only by this 
objective test of the truth of Jesus can we establish His authority over other 
founders of religions. When subjected to this objective test, Jesus stands 
validated as the Son of God and the Savior of the world. When, therefore, 
He speaks, He speaks with authority to the human soul. After all other 
arguments have been exhausted, the apologists. of Christianity have rested 
back upon this final argument—the answer of Jesus Christ to the spiritual 
needs of mankind as this answer has worked itself out in the history of that 
part of the race that has known Christ and accepted His program of life. 
Of all times, this argument takes precedence above all others in the modern 


world. 
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MY POSITIVE BELIEFS 


I may summarize my positive beliefs, which are the bases of my personal 
religious life and the fundamental assumptions of my teaching, as follows: 
I teach that God is the Creator of the material universe and of the human 
race; that there has never been a moment in the history of the world or of 
the race from which He has been absent; that the laws of nature are the 
expressions of the rational will of God; that human events move toward the 
consummation of God’s purpose; that Jesus Christ is the divine Son of God 
and the Savior of the world; that the Bible is the record of the revelation 
God has made of Himself through holy men who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit; that this revelation culminates in the personal Christ 
from Whom all Scripture must be interpreted; that the church is the divinely 
appointed institution for interpreting the mind of Christ and for carrying 
to completion the programm to which He gave His life; that prayer is the 
highest activity of which the human spirit is capable, and that, as associated 
desire and activity with God, it secures objective as well as subjective re- 
sults. I hold to the historic position of the Disciples of Christ, who, for 
more than a century, have protested against the making of a private inter- 
pretation of the Bible a test of soundness in the faith or a basis of Christian 
fellowship. The judgment as to whether these beliefs are destructive or not 
must rest with a great and fair-minded brotherhood. 

The whole present episode, which will be written as one of the most 
humiliating chapters in the history of our people, rests upon the attempt to 
force a private interpretation of the Scriptures as held by one group among 
us upon the’rest of the Disciples of Christ against their own private judg- 
ments. This is the root that has borne every creed that was ever written. 
If the designs of this present schismatic party were to prevail among us, 
we would revert to the harsh, exclusive and divisive business of creed- 
making against which the Campbells and the fathers of the Restoration Move- 
ment hurled all the might of their great souls. The present episode, how- 
ever, will not have failed to serve a great and constructive purpose if out 
of it there shall be born among our people the democracy of the spirit, and 
the right of Christian men to be loyal to Christ but free in the freedom 
with which He makes men free. 


This is the third in a series of statements regard- 
ing the situation at the”college. ‘The next will be made 
by Pres. R. H. Crossfield, and will appear at an early 


date. Many requests have come for additional copies 
of the former /statements. Additional copies of this 
statement will be sent on request. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY MEMBERS OF 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLASS 


As members of the Twentieth Century Bible Class of the Central Christian 
Church, we desire to express our sincere appreciation of the services of. Prof. 
E. E. Snoddy as teacher of the class during the season of 1917-18. 

Under his able leadership the Twentieth Century Bible Class has grown 
into an institution. Its influence has stimulated not only the men of Central 
Church and those who regularly attend the sessions of the class, but has 
affected the life of our entire community. 

For three years Prof. Snoddy has been our leader and our teacher. He 
has spoken to us upon various subjects of varied scope. We feel that we know 
the man, his beliefs and his teachings, and with a deep conviction that injus- 
tice has been done him in the criticism of his teachings, based largely upon 
utterances employed in his lectures before this class, and in the wide circula- 
tion of this censure among members of the Christian Brothérhood, we believe 
that a public recognition of his character, his worth and his teachings is due 
him by the members of this class; and, in fulfillment of this obligation, as 
Christian men, we do now publicly declare: 

That in Prof. Snoddy we believe are to be found all of the qualities of an 
able, earnest, fearless, consecrated minister of the gospel and of a Christian 
gentleman. 

That we believe his faith in God, the Bible, and the Christian religion is 
beyond all question; and that his teachings are sound, practical, helpful and 
constructive. 

That in his labors with this class he has discussed in a forceful and con- 
vincing way the fundamental problems of the Christian religion; he has 
appealed to our common sense, he has clarified our understanding, deepened 
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our insight into Christianity, intensified our belief in the existence and divinity 
of Christ, and has immeasurably strengthened our faith in the Bible and the 


Christian religion. 


That in his teachings before this class we have found no destructive criti- 


cism. 


On the other hand, his work has been constructive, strong and helpful; 


and in evidence thereof we invite the closest investigation of the effect which 
his leadership has had upon the members of this class. 

That we earnestly commend Prof. Snoddy to our Christian Brotherhood as 
in every way worthy of their confidence and support. 

And that, in order that all may understand our position, we have signed 
this resolution, declaring that we understand its full scope and meaning, and 
endorse every statement therein contained. 


J. R. Bush, Attorney at Law. 

O. H. Meredith, Y. M. C. A. Sec’y. 

Matthew Walton, Attorney at Law. 

James M. Bronaugh, Dentist. 

Henry Lloyd, Professor. 

Carl Agee, Minister. 

A. S. Hendrick, Optician. 

Thos. P. Prather, President of To- 
bacco. Warehouse Co. 

J. R. Smith, Architect. 

Leslie C. McCormick, Lumber Con- 
tractor. 

W. C. Arnett, Life Insurance. 

W. C. Lawwell, Real Estate. 

R. Arnspiger, Insurance. 

J. Will Moore, Electrical Supplies. 

Geo. T. Martin, Barber. 

Wm. T. Duval, Farmer. 

Harry Giovannoli, Editor Lexington 
Leader. 

Stuart Tracy, Clothing. 

H. A. Churchill, Architect. 

Jas. W. Grinnan, Automobiles. 

W. F. Price, Salesman. 

Shirley Jones, Dry Cleaner. 

Chas. E. Martin, Banker. 

John B. Mylor, Secretary Lexington 
Laundry Co. 

V. M. Moore, Coal Operaror. 

A. W. Johnson, Printer. 

J. P. Wright, Laundryman. 

K. K. Demisten, Dept. 
Buyer. 


Manager- 


A. E. Shields, Retired Grocer. 

S. Fred McCormick, Lumberman and 
Contractor. 

J. E. Stone, Retail Coal Dealer. 

C. S. Moore, Electrical Engineer. 

William Rucker, Post Office. 

R. H. Ragland, Traveling Salesman. 

T. S. Fish, Manager Warehouse. 

J. T. Jackson, Lumber Dealer. 

W. C. Bower, Professor. 

H. H. Downing, Asst. Professor, U. 
of Ky. 

K. B. Bowen, Minister. 

W. G. Eldred, Minister. 

Joseph Cedeyca, Minister. ” 

H. C. Kuykendall, Professor. 

J. Leslie Finnell, Minister. 

W. W. Bottom, Minister. 

R. H. Stewart, Minister. 

Howard Stephenson, Minister. 

C. E. Schocke, Minister. 

A. D. Owens, Minister. 

J. Barbee Robertson, Minister. 

Claude Cummins, Minister. 

B. F. Buckley, Farmer. 

J. A. Elliott, Retired Farmer. 

Howard W. Wilkinson, Real Estate. 

S. A. Glass, Wholesale Grocer. 

W.C. Baker, Superintendent Electric 
Railway. 

Talbott Clay, Shoe Merchant. 

J. E. Phelps, Real Estate and In- 
surance. 
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E. A. Wise, Manufacturer. 

J. N. Elliott, Attorney. 

R. F. Embry, Bookkeeper. 
William*E, Lehman, Contractor. 

H. B. Talbutt,,Contractor. 

A. C. Chinn, Real Estate Broker. 
Tilton J. Cassidy, Coal Operator. 
Walter S. Duncan, Clerk. 

T. R. Satterwhite, Ice Manufacturer. 
Matt S. Walton, Attorney. 

George Roberts, Teacher, University 
of Kentucky. 
John B. Farley, 
Storage Co. 

Edwin Marx, Student and Minister. 

C. C. Harp, Engineer. 

J. H. Wilson, Jr.. Farmer and Liv- 
eryman. 

E. W. McDiarmid; Teacher. 

P. S. Imamura, Ministerial Student. 

T. H. Bowen. Ministerial Student. 

Robt. E. Beatty, Tobaceo Warehouse. 

R. F. Hord. Coal Operator. 

Joe C. DeLong, Real Estate. 

John C. Taylor, Dry Goods Merchant. 

W. T. Woolfolk, Wholesale Coffee 
Roaster. 

J. C. Woolfolk, Salesman. 


Superintendent of 


William Duncan, Coffee Roaster. 

E. B. Patterson, Bookkeeper. 

J. P. Parker, Salesman Lecuso Service 
Co. 

F. Ballard Wood, Bookkeeper. 

Geo. R. Bancroft, Prof. of Chemistry. 

I. J. Spencer, Minister. 

W. T. Congleton, Contractor, 
Merchant. 

E. C. Kilgour, Contractor, Coal Mer- 
chant. 

George Young, Stationery Clerk. 

Hy Spencer Brooker, Banking. 

G. S. Moore, Lawyer. 

Ezra T. Gillis, Registrar U. of Ky. 

G. S. Byrns, Retired Farmer. 

H. E. Hay, Oil Operator. 

C. D. Killebrew, Teacher U. of Ky. 

S. L. Hibberd, Teacher U. of Ky. 

E. B. Sweeney, Manufacturer. 

E. R. Ackerman, Coal Dealer, 

Jerome Meekin, Banking. 

J. W. Porter, Banking (Cashier). 

J. H.Adams,* Asst. Supt. Prudential 
Ins. Co. 

R. L. Carrick, Physician. 

J. W. Hardy, Minister. 


Coal 


AN APPRECIATION OF PROF. E. E. SNODDY 
I. J. SPENCER 


For nearly three years it has been my privilege to hear Prof. E. E. 
Snoddy in his Wednesday night lectures delivered before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Bible Class, in the Central Christian Church. His lectures have dealt 
with living and fundamental questions from a Christian standpoint. They have 
been well adapted to strengthen the faith of those who have heard them, in the 
wisdom, love, power and providence of Christ. They have been comprehen- 
sive in treatment and have been delivered with burning love to God and 
humanity. They have made the Scriptures to stand out clearly in their appli- 
cation to_the#present-day°problems and the world’s awful tragedies and suffer- 
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ings. They have been sound and reverent toward Jesus Christ, and have 
breathed a spirit of intelligent American patriotism. They have been sane, 
altruistic, optimistic and wholesome. 

Inasmuch as Prof. Snoddy has been charged with teaching destructive 
criticism by some who have not known him intimately, or adequately to judge 
him justly, it is appropriate on this occasion to say that the testimony of scores 
of men who have heard his lectures and have felt the influence of his conse- 
cration, is to the effect that he has strengthened their faith in God and in his 
word; has led them to higher and ampler visions of the truth, and to a more 
steadfast purpose to live the obedient life toward God and the sacrificial life 
toward their fellow human beings. 


A WINNER OF MEN 


In this connection I am happy to quote from three men of eminent ability 
and national reputation for spirituality and usefulness, who knew Prof. Snoddy 
and the character of his service while a teacher in Hiram College. One wrote 
to me thus: ‘'We certainly believe in Prof. Snoddy and love him. In all my 
experiences in college communities I have never known any one who did so 
much to preserve the faith of college young people as Prof. Snoddy.” Another 
one said he had held a number of evangelistic meetings at Hiram, and that no 
one had helped him so much as Mr. Snoddy in bringing young people into the 
church. The third one told me recently that during the many years in which 
Prof. Snoddy was a teacher in Hiram College, ‘‘He led more students to 
accept Christ as their Lord and Savior; led more young men into the ministry, 
and did more to strengthen the faith of students than any other member of 
the faculty.’’ The last one mentioned also said, that ‘‘Unless a student’s 
mind is kept open to investigate and to receive the truth, he will become a 
pessimist and will gradually deteriorate and sink into unbelief.” 

Prof. Snoddy helps men to love the truth and to keep their minds open. 
In a long and careful investigation, as judicial and thorough as I could make 
it, Prof. Snoddy has not only been proven to be sound in the faith of Jesus 
Christ—proven to be a strengthener and never a destroyer of faith—but has 
been proven to be sound, also, in Christian love and exemplary in Christian 
character and conduct. 

1 count it a pleasure and a privilege to bear witness to his excellent quali- 
ties both as a teacher and as a Christian. 
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PROF. SNODDY’S REAL MISSION 


CARL AGEE 


The subject ‘‘Democracy,’’ to which our thoughts have been so wisely 
directed by our eminent instructor, has been most appropriate because of this 
awful hour when Democracy and Autocracy are engaged in a life and death 
struggle. The right of the common man to live his own life and to think his 
own thoughts in an atmosphere of liberty, has been purchased by the best life 
blood that the race has produced, but if Democracy prevails in the State while 
Autocracy is supreme in religion, the victory is only half won. 

The personnel of this unique men’s class is another evidence of the spirit 
of Democracy. This body is composed of thoughtful men representing almost 
every occupation and profession, and the various shades of religious thought in 
this city. It has been delightful for this representative group to sit together in 
such intimate fellowship and to think through these problems that are common 
to all humanity. This has been accomplished largely because of the great 
intellectual and spiritual power of our leader. Prof. Snoddy has been able to 
interpret the history of the past, the tendencies of the present, and the hopes 
of the future in such an attractive and convincing way as to hold such a class 
of citizens. 


THE REAL TASK 


The activities and discussions of this class have been so helpful and inspir- 
ing that some of you may feel that this is Prof. Snoddy’s chief business. I 
take pleasure, however, in reminding you that in his rich life this is merely a 
side issue. That to which he has dedicated his life is the task of helping col- 
lege men and women adjust themselves to Nature and to Nature’s God. No 
other task can mean more in such times as these. The world is upon its knees 
in the wilderness, and only Christian leadership can point the way out. 

We are living in an age of the revaluation of values. Modern scientific 
achievements hurl the college student of today against problems that were not 
dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. There are just two avenues into which 
a college professor can direct his students. The one is that of ascetic with- 
drawal that shuns the problems of life, pronouncing them tendencies toward 
evil and irreligion. The other is that of dauntless faith, believing that God is 
in his world and thus leading his students fearlessly to face the challenging 
facts of life. 

For the average college student the latter course is the only one possible. 
Whether his contact has been with the doctor, the farmer, the mechanic, the 
teacher, the butcher, the baker, or the candlestickmaker, his attitude toward 
all life becomes increasingly that of the scientist. When he comes to high 
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school and college his whole environment is calculated to cultivate the scientific 
spirit and to develop the scientific temperament. He learns to investigate and 
to weigh facts, and when he thinks of his religion he can see no good reason 
why this phase of his life should not be subjected to the same rigid investiga- 
tion. But in this investigation he often finds that many of the traditions that 
he once thought to be fundamental are in reality non-essentials. Mistaking 
the temporary and the non-essential for the permanent and the fundamental, 
he sometimes comes to feel that religion and the facts of life are irreconcilable. 
Then come doubts and questionings and often a Gethsemane of suffering. 
Out of this crucible, world leadership is forged, but it requires a skillful hand. 


SAVES FAITH 


Just at this point is where in the past many have been lost to the church 
who might have been among its foremost leaders. It is in recovering these 
and leading them out of the dark valley to a faith that has its roots deep in 
human experience and that reaches up until it grips the very life of God, that 
Prof. Snoddy is making his supreme contribution, 

This is the kind of faith that appeals to scholarship, which in the last 
analysis is the real leadership of the world. The average thoughtful man of 
today is not willing to apologize for his religion on mere traditional grounds. 
He demands a faith that is more robust than that. 

He believes with Tennyson— 


‘*There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half their creeds.’’ 


Is it not amply worth while that this type of citizen should be made 
Christian ? 

What I have just said applies only to the individualistic aspect of Prof. 
Snoddy’s great service. An even more significant fact that carries with it vast 
social implications is that he is a teacher of preachers, a creator of prophets 
who will shape the ideals of generations yet unborn, If a ministerial student 
conceives of his task as merely learning, parrotlike, eloquent platitudes and 
storing his mind with mystifying phraseology, he will perhaps be disappointed 
in Prof. Snoddy asa teacher. But if he wishes to be taught to think and think 
and think until he has a message quivering with conviction and alive with pas- 
sion, he will not be disappointed. 

A prominent minister in a neighboring state said a few years ago that he 
was forced to reconstruct his thinking, all alone, after he left college. Whata 
blessing that the future ministry of the Disciples of Christ may be trained by 
men of such keenness of insight, breadth of vision, and sympathy with the 
spirit of progress as he who leads this class possesses. No body of Christians 
should be more hospitable to such leadership than the Disciples of Christ. 

May we paraphrase a famous and appropriate quotation and say : 

‘A little more than a hundred years ago there was brought forth upon this 
continent a new religious movement, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
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proposition that all men are created theologically free and equal. There have 
been repeated struggles testing whether that movement, or any movement so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We have met here tonight not 
many miles from the birthplace of that faith to do honor to one of the cham- 
pions of that plea, and upon this occasion may we highly resolve that under 
God the right of every man to do his own thinking shall not perish from the 
earth,”’ 


THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 


GEORGE ROBERTS 


As | look at-the assemblage gathered at this banquet table, I ask myself 
what it is that has brought us together regularly in the Twentieth Century 
Bible Class for the last three years, each succeeding year finding the numbers 
augmented and the interest greatly deepened. Is it merely a desire for social 
fellowship, or is there a deeper and more significant reason for the fact that 
busy men at the close of the day’s work, when the restful seclusion of the 
home appeals to them, gather in the lecture room to hear with eager interest a 
man whom they have heard so many times before? It is not merely the de- 
lightful manner of the lecturer and his magnetic personality that draw and 
hold the men. It is the message he brings us that holds us and leaves in us a 
desire for more of it. So full does he crowd the hour, when it is over we 
know that the half of what he could and would say has not been told. 

What is the message he brings us that is so inspiring and impelling? 

‘‘Man is an ineurably religious being,’’ and when thinking men find a 
leader who can interpret the teachings of Jesus in terms of human experience, 
they never fail to respond to his teachings and leadership. But men are tired 
of narrowness, prejudice and dogmatism, and will not listen to the appeal of 
the man characterized by these qualities. 

Prof. Snoddy has held and will continue to hold the interest of men 
because he knows human life and knows and lives the Christ life and can 
interpret this life in terms of human experience. With him religion is a matter 
of every day living, having to do with every function and relation, physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual. With him religion means the human life at 
its best under all circumstances and conditions. It is not a matter of creeds 
written or unwritten, or of any human authority. It is a matter of spiritual 
democracy, every man standing on his own responsibility before God and man, 
enslaved by no fear of human authority in religion, bound by no fear of human 
conventions. 
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MESSAGE MEETS NEEDS OF MEN 


In speaking for myself I believe I speak the mind of the members of this 
class when I say that in the teachings of Prof. Snoddy we have found a prophet 
who has had the ability and the courage to interpret and express the unuttered 
and perhaps but faintly formulated thoughts and the longings of a vast throng 
of men who have not found in the church of today the vigorous heroic appeal 
that should come from the church. 

He has held up the Christ, not as one of sad countenance, meek and lowly 
in the passive sense, non-resistant, robbed of the traits of courageous man- 
hood, doomed to the cross because God had made a failure in creating man, 
but he has held up Christ meeting all the trials and temptations of life reso- 
lutely, aggressively and with optimism, with defiance in his soul against 
everything that is unholy, teaching the common people of his day a conception 
of God and their relation to Him that shook the very foundations of the rotten 
and autocratic rule of the people by the religious authorities. His death was 
inevitable because of what He taught, and he faced it gladly. calmly, and with 
courage because the salvation of the world could come only thru the freedom 
of the human mind and spirit. No other conception of the Christ could sustain 
our men on the battle fields of Europe. It may be that the soldiers on the 
battle field have not formulated a definite expression of their faith, but it is 
nevertheless such a faith as I have attempted to indicate. Noone with a spark 
of Christianity or patriotism in his bosom could listen to one of Prof. Snoddy’s 
lectures in which he interprets Christ in terms of modern democracy, without 
being filled with an irresistable desire to swat the damnable Hun, the greatest 
enemy of Christianity and civilization, 

A man’s worth as a teacher and leader is measured by his influence on 
the lives and conduct of men. 


CHRISTIANITY IN LIFE 


The only interpretation of Christianity that will appeal to the thinking men 
of today is the interpretation in terms of human relations that brings Christianity 
into the office, the factory, the counting house, commerce, agriculture, social 
life, diplomacy—all the relations of life. Its motto is service in everything, 
losing one’s life in the service of the world and finding it /eve as well as 
hereafter. 

My friends, we will never know anything of the love of God except in 
terms of love among men. We will never know anything of justice,and mercy, 
and forgiveness, and all the other attributes of God except as they are mani- 
fested in the relations of men in their every day life. Christ came to reveal 
these attributes, and I for one thank God for a teacher who has the experience 
and courage to interpret Christ in terms of the experiences of just common 
plain men and women such as we who are gathered here tonight. What do 
we care about the fine spun stuff theologians spin for us? What do we care 
about all the differences of opinion that are set up by some of our religious 
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leaders to keep people divided and the churches weak,-struggling institutions 
that men do not respect? If all religious leaders would let their differences 
alone for a few years, the people would soon forget their differences. When 
will Christian union come about? When people—just plain people—are let 
alone, and their good common sense is allowed to guide them. Autocracy is 
not dead in the protestant churches yet. Here, there and everywhere are 
found men claiming the authority to tell people what they may and may not 
believe and what they may and may not say. Some day, we may not live to 
see it, but some day the church represented by the congregation worshiping in 
this building will realize the ideal of religious freedom in which it had its birth, 
and for which men of faith and vision stand today. 


MEETS AND DISPELS DOUBTS 


Most young men and women who really think for themselves pass thru a 
period of honest questioning and doubt. This is the one great fact that ac- 
counts for the advancement of the race. If these young people are to be saved 
for the church, then they must have sympathy, sound scientific instruction and 
spiritual guidance at this critical period. The leader who would win and hold 
them must be a broad man in his sympathies and his scholastic attainments, 
and of large spiritual experience. Thinking people are not reached by religious 
people who know nothing of the intellectual realm in which they live. 

I wish to express my profound gratitude for a teacher who wins the love, 
respect and confidence of thinking young men and saves their faith from ship- 
wreck. In my own experience with students, extending over many years, I 
have seen them drift away from the church when such leadership as we enjoy 
would have saved them beyond all question. 

One of the most important features of the work of Prof. Snoddy with this 
class is the spirit of tolerance which he has sought to inculcate. I am sure I 
bear testimony for the entire class when I say that he has found no fault with 
any man for what he believes in regard to any theory, dogma or non-essential 
doctrine, but he does justly find fault with the man who denies this right of 
belief to others. 

I think we have learned that Christianity is not what we may believe about 
this or that theory, but that it is a matter of living the Christ life in our relations 
here and now. We may cherish our own beliefs about theories, doctrines and 
creeds, knowing that they neither kill nor save; that it is the narrowness, 
littleness and meanness of the human mind and soul that kill, and that it is the 
life one lives in humbly obeying God thru Christ that saves. 


@ 
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THE MAN: OF TODAY AND HIS PROBLEMS 


J. R. BUSH 


You may regard it as inexcusable that the chairman of this meeting and 
the president of this class should appear this evening without a prepared 
speech, and especially so when he was warned that a speech would be expect- 
ed; but for some time I have been busy with war work which has taken all of 
my time. I do not offer this as an apology but merely as an explanation, con- 
fident that you will overlook the lack of preparedness because of the nature of 
the work engaging my attention. What I have to say is consequently more or 
less offhand. 

At the outset I wish to give my unqualified approval to the address of 
Prof. Roberts. He has expressed my beliefs and opinions perfectly, and I 
believe that he has substantially stated a case which has confronted many a 
man. 


THE MAN AND THEOLOGY 


The average man cares nothing for theological differences and doctrinal 
disputes. Many of them appear to him to be downright silly. What he de- 
mands—and I am referring to the man whom the church ought to reach but 
does not—is a clear, simple statement of fact, expressed in plain twentieth 
century English, unobscured by such momentous questions as whether faith 
precedes repentance or repentance arrives first on the scene of action. 

If we honestly compare the number of men who attend our church services 
with the number who remain away, it must be admitted that the latter are 
vastly in the majority. Whyso? Is the trouble with the men, the church, or 
both? Can there be any doubt that the church of today, for some reason, is 
falling short of its proper function. 


THE MAN AND HIS PROBLEMS 


I believe this can in part be explained. Young people, trained in Christian 
homes, brought up under the influences of Sunday School and Church, as a 
rule,accept without question the views of religion held by parents and teachers, 
Sooner or later home ties are broken; the child becomes a man; his mind de- 
velops as he grows into manhood, and thoughts and questions arise, often 
against his will. He cannot escape them. He may refuse to entertain them; 
_he may push them aside, but the fact remains the thoughts are there. 

Naturally he turns to the church for explanation and satisfaction. How 
many men have had the experience of hoping for some sermon that would re- 
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lieve their difficulties and how often have they been disappointed? To be 
frank, they scarcely acknowledge these difficulties to themselves and seldom 
state them to another. They cannot answer these questions for themselves and 
no one answers them for them. Gradually the thought comes to them that 
there is something in religion which even leaders of religion are either afraid, 
or unwilling, to discuss. Little by little they drift, unwillingly and regretfully, 
until church ties are weakened and they decide to let matters take care of 
themselves. 

Will any one say these conditions do not exist? I know they do exist. 
They exist and should be recognized.. They have not been recognized appar- 
ently and nothing has been done to meet them. 

It is not enough to say that a man must believe whether he actually be- 
lieves or not. Some sound, substantial facts and reasons for faith must be 
given which appeal to his judgment and common sense. Nothing else will 
meet the case. 


A LEADER FOUND 


How eagerly a man is welcomed who is willing and able to consider these 
perplexing questions, and to face problems rarely discussed in the pulpit, is 
obvious to every man who has attended the sessions of the Twentieth Century 
Bible Class. In Prof. Snoddy we have found such a man. 

Prof. Snoddy has been accused of teachings which destroy faith. One 
hundred men, members of this class, are here tonight as witnesses to the con- 
trary. He has given us what we longed for and really needed. He has had 
the courage to discuss problems we have never heard discussed before. He 
has explained and satisfied. He has strengthened and built our faith, We 
are better men because of his teachings and we know it; and knowing these 
things, it is almost with impatience that we hear and read these criticisms. 

We can not discuss his teachings here tonight. We can not answer criti- 
cisms tonight; but speaking for every member of this class, I can say it is our 
wish that every member of our Christian Brotherhood could hear what we have 
heard; could know him as we know him and could be strengthened as we have 
been strengthed. 

We are proud of our leader; grateful for';what he has done for us, and we 
gladly announce these facts to all who will listen. 
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writes a word of appreciation. 


THE CHURCH AND HER COLLEGES 


I. J> SPENCER, 
Central Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 

Both Premier Lloyd George and Pres- 
ident Wilson are quoted as saying sub- 
stantially that the best way in which 
ministers of the gospel can help their 
nations in the present war is to be faith- 
ful in their ministry and do their best 
to “conserve spiritual values.” 

When the soldiers shall have won the 
victory for justice and liberty, then 
especially will the ministers and churches 
be called upon to preach, teach, exem- 
plify and extend the kingdom of Christ. 

The demand for the mobilization and 
intensive training of ministers and 
churches is immediate and imperative. 
Mighty waves of opportunity are flow- 
ing in upon the churches. 

Germany’s greatest blunder was her 
exaltation of the material and her blind 
iejection of the spiritual. The latter is 
bound to triumph over the former. 

Christian colleges for the training of 
ministers and missionaries, and for the 
mental and spiritual equipment of lead- 
ers in all lines of public activity, are as 
important as soldiers, sailors, aviation or 
Red Cross workers. The churches are 
in the war both to win the victory and 
to direct its tide for the glory of God. 
The church’s opportunity is swelling like 
the sea. Shall its ships be ready to 
carry itc messengers and its munitions as 
soon as peace is proclaimed? It alone can 
prevent, under its Leader, another war. 

There is no institution comparable to 
the Christian college for true culture, 
for the development of spiritual, edu- 
cational, social, political and economic 
leadership. Graduates of Christian col- 
leges will sit around the council-table to 
decide the great international issues 
when the war is over. 

Alexander Campbell showed his wise 


appreciation of the Christian college by 
founding Bethany and devoting to it his 
prayers, his teaching and his talents. 

President Pendleton, President Milli- 
gan, President Hinsdale, President Gar- 
field, President McGarvey and a host of 
other shining lights longed to see the 
Disciples of Christ pouring their oifer- 
ings into the treasuries of their col- 
leges to make them capable of meeting 
in their day the demands of Heaven 
upon them. Ministers, missionaries, 
teachers, editors, statesmen and philan- 
thropic capitalists, rise up to bless the 
Christian colleges among us. 

The world is growing bigger every 
day. Our liberality likewise is deepen- 
ing, broadening and flowing more swift- 
ly as we face the geratest opportunities 
in history. ; 

Transylvania College and the College 
of the Bible are the special charge for 
the Disciples of Christ in Kentucky. I 
know of no institutions more worthy, 
appealing or efficient. I know of no 
president and faculty more loyal to 
Christ than the president and faculty 
of those colleges. I have watched these 
institutions for more than twenty-five 
years and have never seen better fruits 
than they are now presenting to the 
brotherhood and to the world. 

The service flag of Transylvania is 
crowded with stars, some of which have 
already turned to gold. Let us put as 
many new students in the class-rooms 
of these great institutions as they have 
given soldiers to France and Flanders. 

We are partners with God in this bus- 
iness. As he gives without end and stint 
so let the churches and the brethren, in- 
dividuallly, become channels for God’s 
bounty, gold and good-will toward Tran: 
sylvania College and the College of the 
Bible. 


Eminence, Ky., July 8, 1018. 


Dear President Crossfield: 

I desire to write just a few words of 
appreciation of Transylvania, and the 
College of the Bible. My work there 
the past year has been of inestimable 
value to me, it being by far the most 
helpful year of the five and one-half 
years spent in Transylvania and the Col- 
lege of the Bible. 

This year has afforded me special op- 
portunity to study the changes that have 
come in religious thinking and 
point. For one who has been out of 
school for fifteen years it is certainly 
both refreshing and highly instructive 
and profitable to return and get in close 
touch with the thought of the college 
life of today. And for one who has had 
only the English course or even the A. 
B. course I thirk it will be highly profit- 
able to spend a year in the College of 
the Bible taking the P. Th. B. course. 

Then it is a great privilege to attend 
Transylvania and the College of the 
Bible after the criticisms that have been 


view- 


W. E. ELtis, 
Paris, Ky., Christian Church. 


Why should we not believe that her 
future glory will go even beyond her 
past excellence? She has today a corps 
of teachers and curricula unsurpassed 
by any institution in the South. Among 
the educational forces of the Brother- 
hood, she stands in the front rank, and 
represents the highest ideals. I am glad 
_to believe that she has passed beyond the 
‘stage of being wise in the application of 
the conservative maxim of letting things 
alone, and is pressing on with renewed 
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A LETTER FROM W. G. ELDRED 


made upon its administration and its 
professors, and learn for one’s self the 
real attitude of these. And I wish to 
say that after being there a year I have 
the highest appreciation of yourself and 
these professors who have so patiently 
borne criticisms, and yet have so loyally 
stood for the real things of Christianity. 

Your administration has been dignified 
yet most sympathetic, business-like yet 
profoundly spiritual in its tone and ten- 
dency. And so to the faculty of the 
College of the Bible who have been so 
much criticised, they combine scholarly 
attainments with a deep and abiding 
faith in God, in Christ, and in the 
Bible. And they have a passionate de- 
sire to deepen the faith of the young 
men under their instruction, and to 
equip them for the largest service in the 
Kingdom of God. 

These are my firm convictions after _ 
being there the past year, so I write 
these words of appreciation and encour- 
agement. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. G. ELprep. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR COLLEGES 


energy to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands of the growing age. 

To maintain the enviable position 
which she now holds will be made pos- 
sible only by an adequate equipment of 
plant, endowment and faculty, as her 
varying needs may demand. To com- 
mand the patronage even of our own 
people, this equipment must be nothing 
short of the best that the age can furn- 
ish. A certain patriotic loyalty to our 
cause may hold a fair proportion of our 
boys and girls in our colleges after the 
institutions have become antiquated, but 
ultimately our boys and girls, as well 


as our neighbor’s boys and girls, will 
seek those institutions which can offer 
them the most thorough furnishment for 
life. Transylvania is ready to assume 
this responsibility, and is prepared to 
meet this obligation. 

There is no more vital question among 
us today than the question of college 
leadership, for when we cease to be an 
educative and educating people, the day 
of our doom is only a matter of time. 
Back of every other interest rests this 
supreme question—the issue of the day 
among Disciples—the equipment of our 
college to train men for efficient leader- 
ship. We must have men of learning, 
men of culture, and men of piety in the 
faculties and at the head of the institu- 
tions that are to train our young men 
for leadership in the church. — 

Ten years ago we placed the respon- 
sibility of leadership in Transylvania 
upon the shoulders of him who has the 
distinction of being the president of this 
institution. He is a man worthy of all 
the honors of that office, and he has 


taken hold of his duties with passionate 
earnestness, and has pushed the institu- 
tion on toward the glorious success 
which she has achieved. All honor to 
him for taking hold of Transylvania at 
a critical period in her history and plac- 
ing her upon a firmer financial basis! 
The great need of Transylvania was 
money and students in larger numbers, 
and he has succeeded in getting both. 
With such a man at its head, sur- 
rounded by such a corps of teachers, 
who represent the highest scholarship, 
the very embodiment of the highest cul- 
ture and Christian character, surrounded 
by all these favorable conditions and 
with her glorious past record, like an 
open book before us, it is not too opti- 
mistic to believe that Transylvania in 
these opening years of her second cen- 
tury is entering upon another long and 
splendid career of usefulness, as the her- 
itage of the past clasps hands with the 
promise of the future in a divine 


ministry. 


CHRISTIANITY Vs. GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


Proressor E, E. SNnoppy. 

Mr. Chesterton, an English writer, 
says that for a general about to fight 
an enemy it is more important to know 
the enemy’s philosophy than to know his 
numbers. He further adds that the 
question is not whether philosophy af- 
fects life, but whether in the long run 
anything else does affect it. 

These words have been literally ful- 
filled before our very eyes in the present 
war, for at bottom the war is a war be- 
tween two irreconcilable philosophies. 

The Germany philosophy is a unique 
and powerful combination of material- 
ism and rationalism. Materialism fur- 
nishes the ethics, and rationalism the 


religion. 
Let us compare the Christian and Ger- 
man philosophies of life. 


THE CHIEF DOCTRINES OF GER- 
MAN MATERIALISM ARE: 


1. THE DocTRINE or PowER. 

Blind force is fundamental. “The uni- 
verse is a monster of energy without 
aim and without will.’ Powerful and 
successful self assertion on a grand scale 
is man’s true goal. “Might makes 
right.” 

“The will to power” is the first law of 
German morality. 

For Christ the doctrine of right is fun- 
damental. A moral purpose lies at the 
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heart of the universe. Right makes 
might. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is the primary command. 

Love is the first law of Christian 
morality. 


2. THE DOCTRINE OF WAR. - 

Unrestrained self assertion involves 
man in a “war of all against all.’ Over- 
population is nature’s device to keep the 
warfare going. War is rooted in the 
very nature of things. “It is a biologi- 
cal necessity.” 

Universal and unlimited warfare is the 
second law of German morality. 

Over against the doctrine of war, 
Christ puts the doctrine of brotherhood. 
Co-operation is a more fundamental fact 
. than competition. International peace 
and good will are possibilities under ef- 
fective leadership and in a Christian 
civilization. 

Universal brotherhood is the second 
law of Christian morality. 


3. THE DoctRINE oF AUTOCRACY. 

In the pitiless struggle of all against 
all, the strong survive and the weak 
perish. It is even a duty of the strong 
to see that the weak perish. Strength is 
the cardinal virtue, and of all vices 
weakness is the worst. It is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and is therefore 
unpardonable. 

The sovereignty of the strong man is 
the third law of German morality. 

Christ taught exactly the opposite. 
The strong should bear the infirmities 
of the weak. Instead of standing for 
the survival of the strongest, he sought 
to make all fit to survive. He thought 
of the people rather than the rulers. 

The sovereignty of the people is the 


third law of Christian morality. 


THE CHIEF DOCTRINES OR ‘GER- 
MAN RATIONALISM ARE: 


I. THE Docrrinr oF THE ABSOLUTENESS 
OF THE HUMAN Reason. 

The standards of religion are found in 
the human reason, apart from the con- 
crete facts of Christian life and ex- 
perience. Religion is a discovery of the 
human reason rather than a revelation 
of the divine will. A religious phil- 
osophy is substituted for the Christian 
religion. Historical Christianity © dis- 
appears. 

The absoluteness of the human reason 
is the first law of German rationalism. 

With Christianity revelation is pri- 
mary. The initiative in religion is al- 
ways with God. Reason gets its ma- 
terials in the concrete facts of the Chris- 
tian experiénce. It is never final, it is 
an instrument for the organization and 
furtherance of the Christian life. 

The primacy of revelation is the first 
law of the Christian religion. 


2. THE DocrRINE oF PANTHEISM. 
German rationalism ends in pantheism. 
God is stripped of every vestige of per- 
sonality. And with the divine person- 
ality human personality goes also. The 
human person counts for nothing in the 
presence of an impersonal God. 
Absolute self-renunciation is the sec- 
ond law of German rationalism. 
Christianity offers a personal God, one 
who knows and loves and wills. Man 
is made in his image and shares his 
nature. Thus the human person is mag- 
nified and dignified in the presence of 
the Christian’s God. 
Free co-operation with God is the sec- 
ond law of the Christian religion. 


3. Tue Doctrine oF THE UNREALITY OF 
History. 

Compared with the activities of the - 

reason, events of history are mere ap- 


pearances. They are of secondary im- 
portance and may be ignored in formu- 
lating a religious philosophy. Because 
the Bible is 2 historical book, and Christ 
a historical character, neither is essen- 
tial to a true religious faith. The his- 
torical documents of the Bible are of 
value, not because they record facts, 
but because they reflect the ideas current 
at the time. 

The law of reflected ideas is the third 
law of German rationalism. 

For Christianity, history is the primary 
reality. It is by pre-eminence a_ his- 
torical religion. Its very life is bound 
up with the historical revelation made in 
the Hebrew prophets, and finally in 
Christ, of which we have a dependable 
record in the Christian Scriptures. 

The law of historical reality is the 
third law of the Christian religion. 


In the light of this compatison a few 
observations are in order. 


1. The Christian and German concep- 
tion of life are absolutely opposite and 
irreconcilable. One or the other must 
be chosen. The world is not big enough 
for both. 

2. German philosophy really contains 
two philosophies, one of unlimited self- 
assertion for the Prussian war lords; 
the other of absolute submission for the 
people. The materialistic ethics furn- 
ishes the working program for the war 
lords, and the rationalistic religion the 
program for the people. This philoso- 
phy in the hands of the Kaiser and his 
helpers forms the most efficient instru- 
ment of oppression ever worked out by 


‘among the Allies. 


the brain of man. 

3. If philosophy is primary in life, it 
should be primary in education. Tech- 
nical and professional efficiency is im- 
portant, but a true philosophy is more 
important. It is the task of our educa- 
tional institutions to formulate such a 
philosophy and embody it in the life and 
ideals of the people. 

This is in a peculiar fashion the task 
of the church. If the American people 
are without a Christian philosophy, who 
is to blame if not the church and its 
leaders? And how shall the church ac- 
compksh this task if not through its 
colleges? Whatever contribution the 
church makes to the leadership of the 
world it must make through its colleges. 

The present is the incomparable hour 
for the church. Never since the days of 
the Apostles has it been blessed with 
such great opportunities for world lead- 
ership. The issues are clearly drawn. 
The pagan philosophy of the world has’ 
taken its last stand in the Central 
Powers. It constitutes their working 
program and dominates their whole life. 
The ideals of 2 Christian civilization are 
gradually making a league of nations 
Never was the dif- 
ference between paganism and Chris- 
tianity so well understood. “He who 
runs may read.” But the church cannot 
perform its task without a trained lead- 
ership. Such a leadership can come only 
out of her colleges. Will she equip her 
colleges and thus make it possible for 
them to have a worthy part in the re- 
construction of the world? Let us hope 
and pray that she may. | 


THE PROTECTION OF THE WEAKEST 


vs. THE SURVIVAL 


OF THE STRONGEST 


Proressor A. W. Fortune. 


A popular conception of the theory of F 
evolution is the survival of the fittest. ’ 


Materialists believe that the strongest 
is the fittest and,. according to their in- 
terpretation of the theory of evolution, 
development has come through struggle 
in which the strongest have survived and 
the weakest have perished. This ma- 
terialistic conception of life has too fre- 
quently dominated human affairs during 
the past. It has been the law of the 
savage; it has many times been the 
principle that has inspired nations; it 
has frequently been the rule which has 
been adopted by individuals. 

Jesus, by his life and by his teachings 
condemned the principle of the survival 
of the strongest and glorified the prin- 
ciple of the protection of the weakest. 
He received publicans and sinners and 
ate with them, and he answered his 
critics by saying “They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” The blind beggars and the lepers 
found in him a friend, and the outcast 
woman received his sympathy and for- 
giveness. He had more respect for the 
prodigal son who wanted to reform than 
he had for the elder brother who was 
unwilling to help him. Jésus taught that 
‘the truly great is not the one who lords 
it over others, but he is rather the one 
who helps others. He did not want 
others to minister to him, but he gave 
his life in ministry to others, and he 
gave it even unto death. 

Our civilization is a conflict between 
the old principle of the survival of the 
strongest and the Christian principle of 
the protection of the weakest. The 
great difference between men today is 
the difference between those who believe 


in the strong developing at the expense 
of the weak and those who believe in 
the strong bearing the burdens of the 
weak. 

There are still some business met who 
believe in succeeding regardless of how 
their success affects their fellows. They 
are even willing to take advantage of 
their countrymen in time of national 
distress for the sake of large profits. 
These men, however, are becoming un- 
popular, for a new spirit is permeating 
society, it is the spirit of helpfulness. 

The conflict between the old spirit of 
the survival of the strongest and the 
Christian spirit of the protection of the 
weakest is being waged on a world arena 
today. The question that is to be de- 
cided on the battlefield of Europe is 
whether the strong shall any longer be 
permitted to destroy the weak. The 
German nation was built by force and 
its foundation was laid in blood. They 
had planned a further extension of their 
empire on the basis of the survival of 
the strongest. The people had been in- 
dectrinated with the philosophy that 
might makes right. They had been led 
to believe that all means were righteous 
which would bring success. But an- 
other spirit has been gripping the na- 
tions of the world; it is the spirit of 
helpfulness; it is the spirit of the 
protection of the weakest. This new 
spirit was expressed by President Wil- 
son when in his message to Congress re- 
lating to the Mexican situation, he said: 
“Mexico’s fortunes are in her own 
hands. We will not take advantage of 
her in her distress and undertake to im- 


pose upon her an order and government 


of our own choosing. We will aid and 
befriend Mexico, but we will not coerce 
her.” He expressed the same _ spirit 


when he outlined the four aims of the 
war in his speech at Mount Vernon on 
the Fourth of July. In expressing these 
aims, which relate to the protection of 
the weak against the encroachments of 
the strong, he is the spokesman of the 
freedom-loving nations of the world. 


O 


This is the cause of humanity; it is the 
cause of God as expressed by the great 
Teacher, and it cannot fail. 

Instead of the strongest being the fit- 
test it is the noblest and the bést, and in 
God’s evolutionary process it is this 
which must continue in the earth. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE WAR 


Pror. W. C. Bower. 

The supreme task of the Christian col- 
lege, as of all American institutions at 
this moment, is to win the war. 

The colleges of America have con- 
tributed a disproportionate share toward 
helping to win the war. Their response 
to the nation’s call was instantaneous. 
They have furnished a large part of the 
personnel of the leadership of the army 
and navy in officers, Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers and chaplains, as well as a host of 
intelligent soldiers with Christian ideals 
in the ranks. College men in service are 
putting intelligence and lofty ideals back 
of the use of “force to the uttermost” in 
the defense of the ideals of democracy 
and humanity. 

The winning of the war depends as 
much upon the keeping of the institu- 
tions of a Christian civilization intact 
as upox sending men, munitions and re- 
lief to the front. These institutions that 
maintain the integrity; and moral ideal- 
ism of the nation constitute the second 
line of defense without which the wall 
of human flesh in Europe that stands 
between German Kultur and Christian 
civilization will be ineffective. This time 
of extraordinary sacrifice is not the time 
for relaxing in the least degree our sup- 
port of these institutions, but rather a 
time for redoubling our efforts for their 
maintenance. 

Besides supplying its maturer men 
whom it has sent to the front, the col- 
lege will best continue to serve the na- 
tion by the uninterrupted education of 
young men under draft age and of 
young women for the larger responsi- 


bilities that have devolved upon them. 
If these young men are later called into 
service, they will bring to it the same 
intelligence and effectiveness the men 
now in service have brought. 

Even more, the college will serve the 
country by preparing leaders for the 
period of reconstruction that will follow 
the war. The task that will then con- 
front the moral and spiritual leaders of 
the race will be the rebuilding of society 
upon a Christian basis. At bottom, the 
issues of this war are moral and: spiri- 
tual. They represent utterly irrecon- 
cilable ways of looking at life, at relig 
ion, at society. The utter collapse of 
moral and spiritual ideals in Germany 
that has resulted from German ratioaal- 
and German materialism has 
involved the world in this un- 
speakable catastrophe. These ideals of 
German Kultur are not only contrary to 
the ideals of Western civilization; they 
are anti-Christian, The recurrence of 
another such catastrophe will be averted 
only by building the ideals of Jesus 
Christ into the structure of the world 
order that will be built upon the ruins 
of the old. 

Moreover, there is no guarantee that 
democracy, once so dearly bought, will 
be safe for the world unless it is made 
thoroughly Christian. 

In the presenec of such imperative 
needs, our American democracy must 
depend upon all of the constructive 
agencies at its disposal, but most of all 
upon the Christian college for the train- 
ing of the moral and spiritual leaders 
of the future. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT “THE PROTESTANT” 


PROFESSOR W. C. BOWER 


Inasmuch as I am being misrepresented by a two-fold misuse 
of a personal note addressed by me to the author of “The 
Protestant,” I deem it just that a full statement of the facts 
connected with the incident be made. This is rendered necessary 
by the fact that these facts are not available either from the 
note as printed in the columns of “The Christian Century” or 
from the use made of it by those who are seeking to discredit the 
administration and the professors of the College of the Bible 
through the bulletin of the Christian Bible College League. 


The note in question was not written to “The Christian Cen- 
tury” or as a book review, but as a private letter. addressed to 
the author of “The Protestant’? upon reading his book in which 
Dr. Jenkins presents a collection of striking and life-life cartoons 
of the heresy hunter, the sectarian bigot, the contentious religious 
press, commercialism in religion, and others of their kind. The 
note was written in a purely facetious style, without the remotest 
thought of its being taken as a serious estimate of the book, 
and, least of all, as a critical review for publication. This is 
evident upon the face of it, as the reading of the note as written 
will show. 


Lexington, Ky. 
My dear Doctor Jenkins: 

I have just finished reading “The Protestant.” It is refreshing, stimu- 
lating, bracing. I feel as though the ocean breeze had blown through my 
brain or I had a whiff of the clean mountain air. The air has been a 
little stifling hereabouts of late, but the breathing is better now. 

‘ Hounds of the Lord? Do I not know their bellowing, and have I not felt 
their hot breath? The irreligious press, the insects, a certain rich man, and 
even the threadbare chair—do I not have more than a passing acquaintance 
with them, and do I not recognize their bold sketches in this book? 
Anyway, we have not sold our souls, and they are not for sale, please God! 

Of course I do not altogether agree with what I find in your book, as 
touching, for example, the right kind of theological seminaries and a few 
other details. But what does that matter? Iam a Protestant, and so are 
you. Incidentally, I have greatly enjoyed ithe characterizations, even that 
of my own profession—perhaps most of all. 

As one of the heretics to who you have been good enough to dedicate 
your book, I thank you and say, ‘‘Here’s to you, and may the tribe increase!” 

Very cordially yours, 
W.-C. BOWER. 


This personal note was forwarded by the author of “The 
Protestant,” to his publishers, and, without the knowledge or 
consent of the writer, was changed by “The Christian Century” 
and published in the issue of December 12, 1918, as a signed book 
review, which completely altered the tone and spirit of the note. 


Unwilling that this use of the note should in any sense be 
construed as committing me to many of the positions taken in 
“The Protestant,” with which I could not agree, I immediately 
edgneeicd the following note of protest to “The Christian Cen- 
lily, 


Lexington, Ky., December 18, 1918. 
Dear Brethren: 

I was not a little surprised to read in The Christian Century, of 
December 12th, what purported to be a signed book review addressed to 
the publishers by myself, concerning Dr. Jenkins’ book, “The Protestant.” 

Iam sure you must quite agree with me that it is not quite fair to put 
a purely facetious personal letter to this use, since a signed review 
addressed to you entirely changes the original implications of my letter 
to Dr. Jenkins. I trust you will pardon me for saying that I okject to such 
a use of private correspondence. 

In justice to myself I am sending you an authorized and signed review 
which I am asking you, in justice to me, to publish in the next issue 
of The Christian (Century in the book column, and exactly as it stands in 
the text, without curtailment or alteration of any kind. 

I am sure you will be glad to grant me this courtesy. 

Yours very truly, ‘ 
W. C. BOWER. 
Editors Christian Century, 
‘Chicago, Ill. 


This authorized review appeared over my signature, as writ- 
ten, in the issue of “The Christian Century” of December 26, 
1918, two weeks after the personal letter had been published 
as changed. My critical judgment of ‘‘The Protestant” is set 
forth in this review: 


THE PROTESTANT—-A REVIEW. 


One is not a little surprised upon reading in the public print a personal 
letter of his written in a facetious style to an author thanking him for a bit 
of pleasure gotten from a book, especially when it appears as a signed 
review addressed to the publishers and appears to recommend the book to 
the public. Such, however, was the experience of the reviewer in reading 
a letter purporting to be addressed to the publishers in ‘The Christian Cen- 
tury” of December 12th. If one is to be taken seriously in public, one prefers 
to speak seriously and directly. In justice to myself I feel compelled by the 
former publication to offer a critical estimate of Dr. Jenkins’ book. 

“The Protestant,’ with its breezy, racy, bracing style and its bold 
caricatures of institutions, types, and tendencies among us, gives a unique 
and extreme expression to the spirit of protest that has characterized the 
Disciples throughout their history as the Protestants of Protestants. It 
outprotestants the Protestants and outdisciples the Disciples. In fact, its 
negative spirit of protest would, if followed to its logical consequences, 
destroy the movement of the Disciples itself. 

In recent years there has been a growing reactionary tendency among 
us that would crystalize the Disciples into a rigid sect, even narrower and 
harsher than those from which the originators of the movement were driven 
out and that would persuade us to forsake our historic ideals of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom. The most recent expression of this tendency has 
been an effort of a sectarian party to fasten a creed upon our educational 
institutions and to brand as a “heretic” any one who refuses to be bound 
by the opinions of any party. In so far as “The Protestant” is a protest 
against this and any other perversions of the essential ideals of the Dis- 
ciples it will be read with a keen appreciation by those who have not 
apostatized from the ideals of Protestantism and the movement of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. This is the merit of the book, and those who enjoy George 
Ade will also enjoy the piquancy of the style as well as the sketchy cartoons. 
They will even find it stimulating. 


Otherwise, Dr. Jenkins’ book is the expression of the position of the 
ultra radicals°as distinguished from the conservative progressives among 
the Disciples. Many, if not most, of its positions will not be acceptable to 
the great part of the Disciples—certainly not to the reviewer. But I am 


not for burning the author on that account. It is a fundamental principle 
of Protestantism that every man should have the right to give free expres- 
sion to his views. The book is, as the author frankly states, purely negative, 
and if the author were to be taken too seriously, would be destructive. The 
Disciples will not quickly depart from certain fundamental ideais the 
abuses of which are here made the marks for shafts of raillery. Nor will 
they, without protest, consent ‘to be lined up with either radical or reac- 
tionary parties among us. They shy at labels and shibboleths as not being 
conducive to freedom or progress. In this respect “The Protestant” does 
not represent the spirit either of Protestantism or of the Disciples of Christ 
whose serious thought and work are organized about great constructive 
convictions and worthful undertakings, including Christian education. 

But it is better to be told our faults frankly by our facetious friends 
than by aliens who might deride us. -If looking in this mirror will help to 
lead us to a healthful self-criticism, Dr. Jenkins’ book may serve a con- 
structive purpose. Doubtless there is a place for such a book in our liter- 
ature. Not many discriminating readers will take the author too seriously. 
He evidently does not mean to be taken so. Meantime, the serious-minded, 
forward-looking Disciples are eagerly waiting for the Protestant who is 
not merely an iconoclast, who does not simply hold up our follies and weak- 
nesses to ridicule, but who has the insight and the voice of the prophet and 
can state anew for us at the close of a century of history the fundamental 
ideals of Protestantism and of our own historic movement. 

W. C. BOWER. 


Lexington, Ky. 
December 18, 1918. 


The Christian Bible College League publishes the letter 
to Dr. Jenkins and places upon it an interpretation which the 
original letter will not bear. It does not publish my review. 
If the League had not read my review, is it presuming to speak 
without a knowledge of the facts? If it had read my review, is 
it witholding material facts? If the League desired fairly and 
justly to represent me rather than to make out a case against 
the College, why did it not publish my review of “The 
Protestant? ?” 


Lexington, Ky. 
October 6, 1919. 


“THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN LIFE” 


PROFESSOR GEORGE WM. BRowN 


I’ have stood on the deck of a great ocean liner, watching 
the compass as its card shifted back and forth, showing a devia- 
tion first in one direction and then in the other from what I 
knew to be the course set for us to follow. One, two, three, five 
degrees the card turned to one side past the black mark which 
indicated the fore and aft line of the ship, and then slowly 
began to turn back until the black mark exactly corresponded 
with our course. 


Again some great wave would strike us, and again the ship 
woud fall away, but ever and again she came back to her course 


I knew that on the bridge just over my head there stood a man 
beside the captain of the ship, his hand on the steering wheel 
and his gaze fixed on another compass card, and that every time 
the ship fell off ever so little the always present compass served 
as his guide to bring her back to the true course marked out by 
the captain. 


So it is with us in the voyage of life. The waves of opposi- 
tion, the gales of difficulty, the undercurrents of seductive temp- 
tation may tend to drive or entice us from the course set for our 
lives, but the Bible is ever our compass to indicate the true way 
wherein we should go. It is the card which indicates to us when 
we deviate from the right, and points out anew the direction 
toward which we should turn. Only by watching it, and heeding 
it, can we hope safely to reach our final haven. 


And this is true because of the great revelation to be found 
in the Bible. It is not true that there is something magical in 
it. But it points unerringly and perpetually to the perfect char- 
acter of God. It sets forth ever the character and the life of 
Christ wherein are revealed to us God the Father. It shows to 
us that the goal for which man is to strive is the attainment of 
a like perfection. It starts out with the satement that man was 
created in the image of God, and then shows us how we may 
grow into his perfect likeness. It contains the history of cen- 
turies of striving on the part of man to attain to a fuller sem- 
blance of the divine, and centuries of God’s reaching forth to 
help man toward that semblance. It is great and helpful to us 
because it shows us how, as the centuries progressed, God grad- 
ually revealed more and more of the eternal principles which. 
underlie divine conduct, and, therefore, should govern human 
conduct. 


As each generation had its problems, some man who stood 
on a loftier spiritual plane than his fellows saw a little deeper 
and a little more clearly into the nature of God; the image of 
God was a little more distinct to his heart; God put his words 
into such a man’s mouth. And as our lives in a way trace again 
the pathway made by the chosen people of old, the bits of 
ancient revelation preserved to us fill the need of our present 
moment and find their response in our needy hearts. 


And thus we go on and on in our reception of the revelation 
until we learn to assimilate the perfection revealed in the life 
of Jesus. Whatever may be the Christian’s perplexity, its solu- 
tion will be found by keeping that perfect character before him, 
and following the principles which it manifests. And yet those 
others who spoke as voices of the Spirit do not lose their value, 
for they too convey in part that which the Great Teacher gave 
in completeness. To learn these things we must ever have 
recourse to the Bible, and it truly becomes the compass for the 


voyage of life. 


“THE IDEALISM OF OUR PLEA” 


PROFESSOR ELMER EH. SNODDY 


In a time characterized by its moral idealism it is well 
for us to take note of the idealistic elements of our own Plea. 
It was born in a period of wonderful idealism. It shared the 
idealism of its time in great abundance, and although often unrec- 
ognized it has carried this idealism at its heart ever since, and 
even now its idealism is not at all dimmed by the present out- 
burst of idealism over world issues. 


In a time when democracy is the desire of all nations our 
plea for democracy deserves first mention. Our Plea and Ameri- 
can democracy were born together. Both were the product of 
the democratic ferment that characterized the frontier of the 
Middle West during the first half of last century. Neither “was 
a theorist’s dream,” but both “came stark and strong and 
full of life from the American forest.” Our plea is American 
to the core and embodies all that is unique in American democ- 
racy. For this reason who is better equipped than we to inter- 
pret religion in terms of democracy and thus put it at the dis- 
posal of an age seeking a democratic order of world life? 


Our Plea is a plea for the inexhaustible idealism of the 
Bible. The Bible is an eternal Book, it can never become obso- 
lete. Howsoever great the changes and revolutions in thought 
and life every age can find in it a message for its needs. But 
our Fathers found the Bible silenced by human creeds and 
unable to speak its message to their age. They repudiated the 
creeds and set the Bible free. They insisted upon the right of 
the Bible to speak its own message to the world untrammelled 
by any creed written or unwritten. They put aside forever the 
right of any creed to come between the believer and his Bible. 
They declared that both the Bible and the believer should be free 
to work together under the guidance of God for the salvation of 
the world. In this tragic time when every day brings forth a 
new world, we of all peoples should insist with courage and 
with passion upon a fresh study and interpretation of the Bible 
in the firm conviction that, howsoever much the old order 
changeth, by such study and interpretation the world will find 
guidance for its journey and that the Bible will, as it has so 
often in the past, prove itself to be the living Word of God. 


Our Plea is also a plea for the idealism of Christ. After 
our Fathers had brushed aside the creeds and thus made it 
possible for the Bible to speak out its message to their souls they 
discovered that the message of the Bible was the message of 
Christ. In the words of the Bible they heard the voice of Christ 
preaching the gospel of “righteousness, peace and joy” to a lost 
world: He was supreme in the Bible and in his religion and 
asked to be made supreme in the life of the world. 


Our Plea is a plea for the supremacy of Christ and his ideal- 


ism. This is our unique contribution to modern Christianity. 
And our task is now, as never before, that of giving to a stricken 
and disturbed world Christ and his idealism as the only adequate 
basis for the new world order. i 


Finally, we mention the idealism involved in our Plea for 
Christian union. For a hundred years we have been pleading 
for a united Christendom much as the leaders of our day are 
now pleading for a united world civilization. Our idealism in 
this respect is inexhaustible. In fact it is the idealism of Christ 
himself. It purposes nothing less than the union of all Chris- 
tians and the evangelization and Christianization of the world. 
It can never become obsolete as long as there remains a single 
division among the people of God and a single sinner uncon- 
verted. What our Plea for union needs most of all is a larger 
and more hearty appreciation. We need to see it in its world 
aspects. It is a world plea, it transcends the limits of time and 
space. It stands in no need of salvation, it stands in dire need 
of a more courageous and passionate propagation. We should 
project it into the very heart of the world’s life that it may 
stand, in its plea for a religious world harmony, along side the 
current plea for a political and industrial world harmony. 
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A Word to 
Our Stockholders 


Our 
Output 


Transylvania, including the College of the Bible, 
is one of the greatest production plants in 


America. 


It is doubtful if any other concern on the planet 
could make a finer showing on capital in- 


vested. 


Not textile products, not manufacturers of wood 


or metal, but Men is our output. 


Virile, alert, productive men—leaders and pro- 
moters of things worth while—these are our 


products. 
Men of vision, men of action; 


Men who see life whole, and see it big with pos- 
sibilities; 
aaa) 


Men thrilled with the passion for service in this 


unprecedented hour of world reconstruction. 


Our 


Crisis 


The Interchurch World Movement has compiled 
a statistical record in which the sin and peril 


of Protestant Christianity loom big— 
The non-support of her Church Colleges. 


Like hundreds of other colleges throughout the 
land, Transylvania and the College of the 
Bible—your production plant—is face up to 


a crisis. 


This is no time for side-stepping. Get this 
straight: 


We—the Directors of this, your plant—must 
have more money with which to meet this 


increased overhead, or— 


Scale down production in the face of the great- 


est market ever known. 


Our 
Appeal 


As directors in this plant of yours, we strongly 
recommend that our stockholders safeguard 


their interests by larger investments now. 


We believe that the returns from such invest- 
ments during the next ten or twenty years 


will exceed all previous records. 


Leadership in our Kentucky churches is impera- 
tively needed. We must have more minis- 
ters and life recruits for special fields of 


Christian service. 


And the best way to get them is to train our own 
boys and girls in Transylvania and the Col- 
lege of the Bible. 


How can the people who claim to have a vital 
word both for a lost world and a divided 
church get a hearing to-day without trained 
teachers and workers? 


“If | had a thousand dollars to give away, I should 
put it into a Christian school in America, because 
in building Christian schools and filling them with 
boys and girls, we are raising the seed com of the 
world.”’--Adoniram Judson. 


Your 


Decision 


Churches of Christ in Kentucky, brother minis- 


ters, alumni and friends of Transylvania and 


the College of the Bible, 


You are our stockholders, and it is for you to de- 


termine a policy for this hour. 


Shall we retrench? Shall we back down, lose 
out, and let others go on to do the big things 


of which we are afraid; or— 
Shall we meet the emergency like men? 


The Interchurch World Movement, after deter- 
mining the sobering facts, is applying a 
remedy—a united drive among participat- 


ing churches for financial aid. 


Will you, as an individual stockholder, help us 
sell shares? We must have additional cap- 


ital in the way of gifts, pledges and bequests. 


Every Preacher of the Christian Church 
in Kentucky should attend the Inter-Church 
World Movement Pastors’ Conference, 
First Christian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
March 17-19. Railroad fare provided. 


Our The College is paying its head engineer $200.00 
O eet a year more than one of its deans. 
vernea 


The head engineer earns all he gets, and he could 


secure more elsewhere. 


And so could our shamefully-underpaid dean. 


Salaries paid professors are far below the cost of 
living. The University of Cincinnati recent- 


ly lost three professors in a single week. 


Supplies and maintenance—our operating ex- 


penses—have enormously increased. 


And this increased overhead must be met by a 


larger, more generous support. 


Our 


Process 


By the exposition and application of the Living 


Oracles; 


By teaching the Word of God as the classic 


source of faith and empowerment; 


By exhibiting in a vivid, stimulating way the his- 


toric background of our religious day; 


By showing how the Kingdom ideal fared as men 
departed from the pure word of faith; 


By applying to the febrile, diseased social tissue 
of our day, the age-old balm of a vital faith 
in God— 


This is our process of training youth for service 


here and throughout the world. 


Imperative Needs of 


‘Transylvania 


and The College of the Bible 


1.—Endowment sufficient to increase salaries 25-50 per 


cent. 

2.—Fire-proof building to house its priceless library. 
3.—Funds to pay off all outstanding indebtedness. 
4.—Funds to provide a new dormitory for 100 women. 
5.—A new lighting plant for the College. 

6.—A physics building for the College. 

7.—Gymnasium and swimming pool for Hamilton College. 
8.—Fine Arts Building for Hamilton College. 

9.—Funds to repair Morrison Building. 
10.—Funds to provide for an adequate athletic field. 
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CALENDAR 


The College year begins on the second Monday 
in September. It covers a period of thirty-six 
weeks, and is divided into two semesters of 
eighteen weeks each. 


The commencement is held on the second Tues- 
day in June. 


1920 


September 11, 13, and 14—Entrance examinations. 
September 13—Monday, the session begins. 

September 13 and 14—Registration. 

September 15—Wednesday, 10 a. m., Convocation. 
September 15—Wednesday, lectures and recitations begin. 
September 17—Friday, the Faculty Reception. 

November 25—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 


December 21—Tuesday, 3:15 p. m., Christmas recess 
begins. 


1921 


January 4—Tuesday, 8 a. m., Christmas recess ends. 
January 22—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 
January 29—Saturday, the first semester ends. 
January 31—Monday, the second semester begins. 


February 22—Tuesday, Celebration of Washington’s Birth- 
day. A holiday. 


March 24—Thursday, 4 p. m., Spring recess begins: 

March 30—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Spring recess ends. 

April 12—Tuesday, Celebration of Henry Clay’s Birthday. 
May 20—Friday, Semester examinations begin. 

June 5—Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. 

June 7—Tuesday, Commencement. 
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*Deceased. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
W. C. Lawwill, Chairman E. T. Edmonds, Secretary 
J. D. Armistead J. H. MacNeill 


B. W. Trimble 


FACULTY 


RICHARD HENRY CROSSFIELD, A. M., Ph. D., LL.D., 
President. 


BENJAMIN CASSELL DeWEESE, A. M., Professor 
Emeritus. 


ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE, A. M., B. D., Ph. D., 
Professor of Christian History and Doctrine. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M., 


Alexander Campbell Hopkins Professor of Religious 
Education. 


ELMER ELSWORTH SNODDY, A. M., 
Professor of Practical Theology. 


GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN, A. M., Ph. D., 
Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew. 


(TO BE ELECTED) 
Professor of New Testament. 


E. T. EDMONDS, 
Professor of English Bible. 


EDWARD SAXON, 
Instructor in Expression. 
MRS. GUSTINE COURSON WEAVER, A. B., 
Instructor in Religious Education. 


A. C. KUYKENDALL, A. M., 
Instructor. 


*COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


Classification and Hours 
Professor Brown Professor Bower 


Schedule and Catalogue 
Professor Bower Professor Snoddy 


Public Entertainment. and Student Publications 
Professor. Brown Professor Snoddy 


Student Organizations 
Professor Brown 


Chapel 
Professor Fortune 


Students’ Homes and Lodgings 
Professor Snoddy Professor Brown 


*To act jointly with similar committees from Transylvania 
? College. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


RICHARD HENRY CROSSFIELD, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D., 
President. 


ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE, A. M., B. D., Ph. D., 
Dean. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M., 
Recording Secretary of the Faculty. 


MRS. CHAS. F. NORTON, A. B., 
Librarian. 


THELMA YELTON, 
Assistant Librarian. 


J. T. VANCE, 
Treasurer. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE GROSS, 
Secretary to the Treasurer. 


A. C. KUYKENDALL, A. M., 
Director of Ewing Hall. 


CLIFFORD SELDON WEAVER, A. M., 
Secretary of the College. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible is the oldest collegiate 
institution among the Disciples of Christ, the 
distinctive purpose of which is the training of 
young men for the ministry. Originally founded 
as a College of Kentucky University, now Tran- 
sylvania College, in 1865, it was chartered as an 
independent institution in 1878. Until 1895 the 
College of the Bible occupied the buildings of 
Kentucky University, from which time it has 
occupied its own buildings, immediately adjoining 
the buildings of Transylvania College and on the 
same campus. 


Its first president was Robert Milligan, who 
served until his death in 1875. President Milligan 
was succeeded by Robert Graham, who continued 
in the executive office until he was compelled by 
the infirmities of old age to relinquish his duties 
in 1895, at which time John William McGarvey, 
who from the first had been a professor in the 
College, became its executive head. Upon the 
death of President McGarvey in October of 1911, 
Richard Henry Crossfield was elected President 
and entered upon his office February Ist, 1912. 


Since its founding, the College of the Bible has 
been a leading constructive factor in shaping the 
history of the Disciples of Christ and in training 
their leadership. Its students have come from 
Canada, England, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Sweden, South America and New Zealand, as well 
as from every section of the United States. More 
than seven thousand students have received its 
instruction and have served wherever the in- 
fluence of the Disciples of Christ has gone. Be- 
sides a large number of eminent ministers and 
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laymen, the College of the Bible has furnished 
leaders for the larger co-operative interests of 
the Disciples of Christ and has supplied many of 
their educational institutions with presidents, 
deans, and professors. Its men have contributed 
largely to the periodical and permanent literature 
of the Restoration Movement. 


At no time in its history has the College of 
the Bible enjoyed greater prosperity or a larger 
opportunity for service than at the present time. 
In recent years its equipment has _ been 
greatly enlarged by an increased endowment, by 
the erection of a beautiful and commodious dor- 
mitory for men, by the completion of a central 
heating plant, and extensive improvements about 
the campus. Recently Transylvania College ac- 
quired two residences for women students im- 
mediately adjoining the campus on North Broad- 
way. These residences are open to College of 
the Bible women students. The entrance prepa- 
ration of the student body is constantly improv- 
ing, the courses of study have been greatly ex- 
tended and enriched, the standards of require- 
ments have been raised, and the number of 
graduate students matriculating is increasing. 


As a result of the extension and enrichment of 
the courses of study, the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was first offered in 1914-15. During the 
following year groups of elective courses were ar- 
ranged, making it possible for students desiring 
to specialize in particular fields of service to do so. 
With the beginning of the session of 1915-16 
there was first offered a vocational course repre- 
senting four full years of college work, and lead- 
ing to the Degree of Bachelor of Practical The- 
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ology, the purpose of which is to train men who 
cannot spend time in graduate study for efficient 
service as ministers, directors of religious educa- 
tion, leaders in organized Sunday school work, for 
service in the rural community, and for service on 
the mission field. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION, 


Lexington is located in the heart of the Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky, and is easily accessible 
by nine railways and interurban lines. Its health- 
fulness is due to its elevation, its salubrious cli- 
mate, and its abundant supply of pure water. 
Lexington is reputed for the refinement of its 
citizens, the moral and Christian influence of its 
numerous churches, its historic associations, and | 
its institutions of higher education. The city has 
a population of fifty thousand, and is supplied 
with all of the conveniences of a modern city. 
The best opportunities for social, musical and 
literary culture are offered the students of the 
College of the Bible. The best macadam roads 
traverse in every direction a highly developed and 
charming rural community, noted throughout the 
world as few other communities are for its old 
homesteads and its refined people. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

The College of the Bible building is a three- 
buildings of Transylvania College in the midst of 
a campus of fourteen acres of Blue Grass lawn, 
on a commanding site on North Broadway, over- 
looking the city, and within four blocks of its 
business center. 


The College Building. 


The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story brick structure, facing the Broadway en- 
trance to the campus. It contains the Dean’s 
office, lecture rooms, library for the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania College, the exhibit of 
materials in religious education, and a room de- 
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voted to the Student Volunteer Band. The build- 
ing is equipped with drinking fountains and the 
usual accessories of instruction, and has recently 
been redecorated throughout. — 


Ewing Hall. 

During the year 1914 the new residential hall 
for men was completed. This spacious crescent- 
shaped structure is built at the corner of the 
campus bounded by Fourth and Upper Streets, 
and faces the central group of buildings. It is a 
commodious three-story structure, built of brick, 
and trimmed with Bedford stone. Its three sec- 
tions, with their respective stairways, are sepa- 
rated by fire-proof walls and doors. All of the 
rooms are well lighted and ventilated by outside 
windows, and are equipped with hot and cold 
running water, electric lights, book shelves, ward- 
robes, and suitable furniture. Each corridor is 
provided with shower and tub baths, and with 
toilets. The dining room is tastefully decorated 
and furnished, and accommodates two hundred at 
one sitting. The reception rooms are attractively 
lighted and furnished for the social life of the 
occupants. The Director lives on the lower floor 
near the central entrance. The building is 
equipped with both double and single rooms, and 
will accommodate one hundred and twenty-nine 
students. 


The Buildings of Transylvania College. 

All of the buildings of Transylvania College, 
including Morrison College, an imposing building 
of classic design, Carnegie Hall, Ella Jones Hall, 
and the Alumni Gymnasium are available for the 
free use of the students of the College of the 
Bible, as the College of the Bible buildings are 
accessible to the students of Transylvania College. 
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Central Heating Plant. 

During 1914-15 there was completed a new 
central heating plant which supplies steam heat 
to the entire group of buildings on the campus. 
This is a brick structure adjoining the Alumni 
Gymnasium, and facing Fourth Street. 


Lyons’ Hall and Lyons’ Hall Annex. 

Recently two of the largest and most hand- 
some residences on North Broadway, opposite 
the campus, were acquired as residences for 
women by Transylvania College. These com- 
modious and well-appointed houses, under the 
supervision of a matron, are open to women in 
the College of the Bible, and furnish an ideal cul- 
tural environment for college women. The main 
residence has been designated Lyons’ Hall, in 
honor of its donor, Mrs. Theodosia Graham Lyons, 
of Louisville. The other is known as Lyons’ Hall 
Annex. 


THE LIBRARY. 

The combined library of the College of the 
Bible. and Transylvania College, containing ap- 
proximately twenty-three thousand volumes, oc- 
cupies the second floor of the College of the Bible 
building. Besides well selected volumes in the 
several departments of instruction and reference 
works, the library is well supplied with the best 
available periodical literature. The annual in- 
come from an endowment fund, supplemented by 
appropriations, is used for the purchase of new 
volumes. The library is in charge of a trained 
librarian and assistants, and is open from 8 a. m. 
until 9 p. m. 

In addition to its working volumes and pericd- 
ical literature, the library contains a collection of 
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some of the rarest volumes on the continent, in- 
cluding source material in medicine, law, and 
European, early colonial, and Kentucky history. 
These materials have attracted the attention of 
research workers in their various fields and con- 
stitute a priceless possession of the College. 

The library has from time to time been the 
recipient of valuable private collections. 

In addition to the library facilities of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
students have access to the Carnegie Library 
situated in Gratz Park, immediately adjoining the 
campus. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COLLECTION. 

The Department of Religious Education has 
assembled a considerable collection. of the 
materials of religious education for the use of the 
students pursuing the courses in this department. 
It contains an assemblage of blue-prints of 
different types of Sunday school and church 
architecture, a collection of religious art, the 
principal Sunday school curricula in full, including 
the International Graded Series, the Constructive 
Series, the Bible Study Union Series, and the 
products of the publishing houses of the Disciples 
of Christ, together with a collection of handwork 
gathered from various parts of the United States, 
illustrative material, church and school music, 
records, methods, and displays in’ missions and 
social service. The collection occupies the labora- 
tory room, adjoining the lecture room of the de- 
partment. 


RELATION WITH TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
| Though entirely separate institutions, the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College occupy 
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the same. campus and enjoy the closest reciprocal 
relations. The buildings and equipment of each are 
open to students of the other. Certain approved 
courses in Transylvania College are open to 
students in the College of the Bible, as also certain 
approved courses offered in the College of the 
Bible are open to election by students in Transyl- 
vania College. The same president is the execu- 
tive head of both institutions. Likewise, there is 
a fraternal exchange of faculty members. This 
relation greatly extends and enriches the offerings 
to the students in the College of the Bible through 
their having access to the resources of Transyl- 
vania College. : 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION. 

Certain fundamental courses in each depart- 
ment deemed necessary for an adequate prepara- 
tion of men and women for efficient service in any 
field of the Christian ministry are prescribed. 
These courses comprise 54 of the 92 hours re- 
quired for graduation in the case of candidates 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and 46 of 
the 92 hours required for graduation in the case 
of candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Prac- 
tical Theology or the English Diploma. In ad- 
dition to the prescribed courses, candidates for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity are required 
to elect 24 hours from the several departments as 
indicated, while candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor Practical Theology or the English di- 
ploma are required to elect 28 hours from the sev- 
eral departments as indicated. The remaining 14 
hours available to candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, and the 18 hours available to 
candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical 
Theology or the English Diploma, may be chosen 
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freely from any department or departments. 
This makes it possible for the student to specialize 
in his chosen field, whether it be for the regular 
-ministry in which preaching and the pastoral care 
of churches are to be the dominant features, for 
the educational ministry as directors of religious 
education in the local church or as field workers 
in religious education, for the ministry in the 
rural community, or for missionary service. In 
addition to the prescribed courses and depart- 
mental electives in his chosen department, the 
candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
will make up from his free electives the requisite 
number of hours to constitute his major in the de- 
partment in which he has elected to write his 
thesis. 


CERTIFICATE COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


One-year and two-year certificates are granted 
for work done in Religious Education to students 
who wish to do special work in that field or to 
students who for any reason may not wish to 
take a course leading to a degree or to a diploma. 


In order to enter upon these courses a student 
must present the regular 15 units from an ac- 
credited high school. 


The one-year certificate is granted for 30 
semester hours of work in the history and or- 
ganization of religious education, the philosophy 
of religious education, observation and criticism 
of the church school, the materials of religious 
education, fundamental courses in Biblical study, 
missions, and church history. Specially prepared 
students may include in their program of studies 
the psychology and the history of religion. 
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The two-year certificate is granted for 60 
semester hours in the above fields, and extended 
work in Biblical courses, church history, sociology, 
and education. 

Certificate students are expected to do prac- 
tice teaching under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in approved Sunday 
schools of Lexington. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The College of the Bible has three named 
funds, the incomes from which are used to pro- 
vide scholarships and grants for worthy and 
needy young men and young women preparing 
themselves for the ministry or for service on the 
mission field, for missionaries on furlough, for 
the sons and daughters of missionaries in foreign 
fields, and for those preparing for public Chris- 
tian service, as follows: 

The Samuel U. Bolden Memorial Fund, yield- 
ing an annual income of approximately $100. 

The Kentucky Christian Education Society 
Fund, yielding an annual income of approximately 
$2,000. 

The Claude L. Garth Educational Society 
Fund, yielding an annual income of approximately 
$5,000. 

There are available from these funds a con- 
siderable number of scholarships of $70 each, 
which must be used in payment of one year’s 
tuition in either the College of the Bible or Tran- 
sylvania College. Scholarships may be retained 
upon the condition that during the first year the 
student shall pass in not less than 24 hours of 
work and that during each semester thereafter he 
shall pass in not less than 12 hours. A special 
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student taking less than 12 hours is required to 
pass in all his subjects during the first year, and 
to pass in all of his subjects during each semester 
thereafter. A student who has forfeited his 
scholarship through failure to meet these require- 
ments shall again become eligible when he shall 
have satisfied the above requirements in any 
semester immediately preceding the renewal of 
his application. 


A number of needy students may receive, at 
the discretion of the faculty, an additional grant, 
which amount must be offered on room rent in 
Ewing Hall, Lyons’ Hall, or Lyons’ Hall Annex. 
Eligible married students, for whom no provision 
is made in Ewing Hall, may also receive this ad- 
ditional grant, if the funds permit. 


Such amounts accruing from these funds as 
may remain after the above scholarships and 
grants have been designated may be granted as 
loans to worthy students at the discretion of the 
faculty. 


No student who uses tobacco in any form is 
eligible for a scholarship, grant, or loan. 


Students receiving scholarships or grants are 
expected to do work for the College as need may 
arise from time to time, under the direction of the 
President or Dean. 


THE HOPKINS PRIZE. 


A prize of $10.00 is awarded annually by Mr. 
Robert M. Hopkins for the best piece of hand- 
work done in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, the recipient to be chosen by a committee 
from the faculty. 


Uo OJ [[PH [VMUCpIsey Surg 
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SOCIETIES. 


The students and members of the faculty 
maintain an active Ministerial Association which 
provides a medium of discussion and co-operation 
in interests that are vital and common to the 
ministeral vocation. Its members also find in it 
a means of spiritual culture and good fellowship. 
Membership is open to both men and women. 


The joint Y. M. C. A. and the joint Y. W. C. A. 
in the College of the Bible and Transylvania Col- 
lege, with their weekly devotional meetings at the 
regular chapel hour, and their varied religious and 
social activities, afford excellent opportunities for 
the culture of the spiritual and social life. 


The Student Volunteer Band, occupying a well- 
appointed room in the college building, affords 
helpful association for those who have expressed 
their intention of entering upon Christian service 
on the foreign field. In it the missionary motive 
is sustained and deepened, the fields and problems 
of missions are studied, and the spiritual life is 
deepened. 


THE COLLEGE LIVING LINE. 


The College of the Bible, in co-operation with 
Transylvania College and Hamilton College, sup- 
ports the staff representative of the Disciples 
of Christ in the Hospital of the University of 
Nanking, China. This is a combined faculty and 
student enterprise, administered by a council com- 
posed of representatives from the faculties and 
student bodies. The amount required to support 
this work is $1,000 annually, though the interest 
of the faculty and students in this enterprise is 
such that the amount annually subscribed for this 
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fund usually exceeds $1,000. There is no college 
enterprise in which the student body takes a 
deeper interest. 


YOUNG WOMEN. 


Since 1904 women have been admitted to the 
college on equal conditions with men. The courses 
are open to the wives of married students who 
are prepared to enter them as matriculated 
students, or as guests. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


Three days in the week a half hour in the 
midst of the class sessions is devoted to worship 
in Morrison Chapel, jointly with the students in 
Transylvania College. In addition to providing 
for the spiritual needs of the college community, 
the program is varied through the week to admit 
of the President’s address, an address by an in- 
vited speaker, an occasional musical program, and 
the separate meetings of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W.C. A. in their respective rooms. An additional 
period is devoted to student interests. Students 
are expected to attend these services as they are 
expected to attend the sessions of their classes. 


The presence in the city of Lexington of a 
large number of large and_ representative 
churches and well organized Sunday schools, not 
only of the communion of the Disciples of Christ, 
but of the other leading communions, each having 
a cultured and spiritual ministry, affords unex- 
celled opportunities for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life, for active Christian service, and for 
observation of the most approved methods by 
which successful churches, Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies accomplish their work. 
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The city has an active and successful Y. M. C. 
A., equipped with excellent modern buildings, and 
exerting a positive Christian influence in the com- 
munity. This institution is open to students on 
the usual conditions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM. 

Several years ago the student body formally 
adopted the Honor System by a resolution em- 
bodying the following items: 

That cheating in examinations and written 
tests is considered dishonorable; that the case of 
any student suspected of cheating shall be in- 
vestigated and, if found guilty, such student shall 
be asked to withdraw from the college; that the 
committee of investigation shall consist of the 
president and secretaries of the several classes 
and a chairman elected by the student body for 
one year; that a pledge shall be signed by each 
student in each examination or written test in 
which he shall affirm on his honor that he has 
neither received nor given assistance. 

As a consequence of this action, a high spirit 
of honor has prevailed throughout the institution 
during these years, not only in the examination 
room, but in every phase of student life. 

DISCIPLINE. 

When, in the judgment of the faculty, a 
student has become undesirable in the college 
community, the faculty reserves the right to dis- 
miss such student without assigning a reason 
therefor. 

SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS. 

The semester examinations are conducted ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—8:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 
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Monday, 1-4 p. m.—8:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Tuesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m—9:00 o'clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 


Tuesday, 1-4 p. m.—9:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 


Wednesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—10:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 


Wednesday, 1-4 p. m.—10:30 o’clock, W. F. 
courses, 


Thursday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—11:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 


Thursday, 1-4 p. m.—11:30 o’clock W. F. courses. 

Friday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—1:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., 
courses. 

Friday, 1-4 p. m.—1:15 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—2:15 o’clock, Tu., 

, Thu. courses; W. F. courses. 

Where conflicts arise in the case of one-hour 
courses, the time of examination will be set by 
the professor in consultation with the class and 
the faculty. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Special examinations are given to conditioned 
students and to students who for a sufficient 
reason have been unable to be present at the time 
scheduled for the regular examination or test. 
Permission to remove a condition by special exam- 
ination or to take a special examination on account 
of absence is granted by the President or Dean. 

A fee of $1 is charged for a special examina- 
tion, the Treasurer’s receipt for which must be 
presented to the instructor. before the examina- 
tion is given. 


STANDING AND REPORTS, 
The scholarship standing of the student is 
estimated from his daily grade, written tests, as- 
signed work and examination. The student’s 
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grade is indicated by letters signifying the follow- 
ing: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, 
conditioned; F, failed. 

A condition may be removed by a special ex- 
amination, under the conditions outlined above. 
A condition incurred during the first semester 
must be removed not later than April 1st; in the 
second semester, not later than October Ist. 


At the middle and end of each semester a re- 
port of the student’s standing and record of class 
attendance is sent to him, or if he is not of age, to 
his parent or guardian. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 

On the basis of the number of courses satis- 
forily completed, a student is classified as a 
Junior, a Middler, or a Senior. Students not 
_ matriculated for a degree or a diploma or not tak- 
ing work regularly, are classified as_ special 
students. 

The Senior students occupy special seats in the 
Chapel. 

CLASS FRIENDS. 

Each class, at the beginning of its Junior year 
chooses a Class Friend from among the professors. 
The chosen Class Friend continues with the class 
through its college experience until the time of 
graduation, acting in the capacity of a counselor 
in the various activities of the class, and as one 
_ to whom the members of the class may go for 
advice in private matters which are not academic 
in character, the latter lying within the province 
of the Dean. The Class Friends hold themselves 
in readiness to render any assistance to the 
student in the problems and experiences of his 
college life.- 
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REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION. 

The first two days of the session are devoted 
to entrance examinations and to the matriculation 
of students. Students, therefore, should be 
present on the first day, reporting to the Presi- 
dent immediately upon their arrival in the city. 

After he has been classified by the Classifica- 
tion Committee, the student will complete his 
matriculation by the payment of the tuition fee 
to the Treasurer, or by the presentation of a. 
scholarship. No student will be admitted to any 
course of instruction without presentation of a re- 
ceipt from the Treasurer. 

In case there should be less than five appli- 
cants for any announced course, the faculty re- 
serves the right to withdraw the course in any 
semester or session. 


ROOMS. 


Rooms, including heat, light and hot and cold 
water, may be had in Ewing Hall or Lyons’ Hall, 
or Lyons’ Hall Annex. These rooms are large, 
comfortable, and well furnished. Two men 
usually occupy one room, though there are a num- 
ber of single rooms. A reservation fee of $2 is 
required for space engaged in advance. To in- 
sure accommodations, rooms should be engaged in 
the spring or early summer. 


Rent for a room in Ewing Hall accommodating 
two men is $60 for the session for each person, or 
$32.50 a semester. Rent for a single room is $75 
for the session, or $40 for the semester. Room 
rent for each young woman in Lyons’ Hall or 
Lyons’ Hall Annex is $75 for the session, or $40 
for the semester. Room rent must invariably be 
paid in advance. 
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The use of tobacco is prohibited in Ewing Hall, 
as well as in all other buildings on the campus. 


Non-resident students under twenty-one years 
of age are required to room in Ewing Hall: or 
Lyons’ Hall or Lyons’ Hall Annex, unless granted 
permission to live elsewhere in the city by special 
action of the faculty. 


Non-resident students over twenty-one years 
of age who desire to room and board elsewhere in 
the city may obtain information concerning ap- 
proved rooms and boarding places from the Presi- 
dent’s office or from the Committee on Students’ 
Homes and Lodgings. Upon securing suitable ac- 
commodations, students living outside of Ewing 
Hall must notify at once the Secretary or the 
President of the place selected. 

Students residing in Ewing Hall who wish to 
entertain guests in their rooms over night must 
make arrangements with the Director in advance. 


CAFETERIA, a2 


_ A cafeteria, completely and modernly equipped 
and under the competent supervision of a trained 
dietician, is maintained in Ewing Hall. Here both 
men and women may secure meals conveniently 
and approximately at cost. The food is ample, 
carefully selected, well prepared, and well served. 


EXPENSES. 


The tuition for a session is $75. If payment 
is made by the semester, the rate is $44 for the 
first, and $34 for the second semester, except that 
students entering at the beginning of the semester 
shall pay $39. A reduction of $5 for the session 
is made if the student completes his matriculation 
and pays his fees or presents his scholarship be- 
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fore the close of the second day of the session, 
which, for the session of 1920-1921 will fall on 
Tuesday, September 14. If payment is made by 
the semester, a reduction of $3 will be made if 
the payment is made before the close of the second 
day of the semester, which, for the first semester 
of the session of 1920-1921 will fall on Tuesday, 
September 14, or for the second semester on Tues- 
day, February 1. 

A fee of $10 is charged for the diploma for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology, and for the 
English diploma. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR THE SESSION. 
The following tabulation is a fair estimate of 
a student’s necessary expenses in the College for 
one session of thirty-six weeks: . 
Low. Med. High 


College. Fees: 3. tedcn ee 04 S10. $215 9°30 
Board, 36 weeks .......... 144 198 234 
Room-rent, heat and light, 

SOU Weeks -as.aamen oate ce 60 70 85 
Books and Stationery ..... 15 23 31 


$289 $366 $430 


SELF-SUPPORT. 

The presence in Kentucky of a large number 
of rural and village churches within easy access 
of Lexington, which are not able to command the 
entire time of a minister, presents a particularly 
favorable opportunity for self-support to students 
preparing for the ministry, especially if they have 
had some experience in preaching and the care of 
churches. The situation is equally fortunate for 
many churches which otherwise would be unable 
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to have regular ministration. Because of the 
evangelistic and missionary earnestness of the 
students, many of the churches ministered to by 
the students from the College of the Bible are 
among the most prosperous in Kentucky. 
Students desiring to make such arrangements 
with churches should consult the President or 
Dean. 

The city of Lexington with its varied activities 
and needs affords the usual opportunities of a 
modern city for many kinds of remunerative 
service by means of which students may defray 
all or a considerable part of their expenses while 
pursuing their courses of study. 


GUEST PRIVILEGES. 


The College offers guest privileges to church 
and Sunday school workers residing in Lexington 
and its immediate environs, and to wives of 
students, who are permitted to sit in the classes 
upon the payment of a nominal registration fee of 
$1. No academic credit can be granted for such 
work as may be done in this way, and no matricu- 
lation is required. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN EXPRESSION. 
Private instruction in expression may be taken 
under Professor Saxon at the following rates: 


Two periods a week, for the session ..... $100.00 
One period a week, for the session ....... 55.00 
Sipe Tea Period inci 2 setaes Wile eo ese a le 2.50 


Special rate for single periods to minis- 
Romi al aired Csi do x icrw ec ecrinrn ole ence n ws 1.25 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


To be admitted as a student in the College of 
the Bible the applicant must be not less than six- 
teen years of age. He must present satisfactory 
evidence of good Christian character, a letter of 
recommendation from the church of which he is a 
member being the evidence preferred. If he 
comes from another educational institution, he 
should bring a certificate of honorable dismissal 
therefrom. . 

Admission to any one of the courses of study 
leading to a degree or to a diploma is granted by 
certificate or by examination. Those who pre- 
sent certificates of work done in schools of ap- 
proved standing and covering the requirements of 
entrance upon a course leading to a degree or to 
a diploma, and who expect to enter without exam- 
ination, should present specific statements of 
work done. A certificate upon which entrance 
credits are to be granted must be signed by the 
preper authority of the institution in which such 
work was pursued. 


Students who do not present approved certifi- 
cates showing that they have completed satisfac- 
torily all of the requirements for admission to the 
various courses, must pass an entrance examina- 
tion, with the exception of special students. 

Candidates for a degree or for a diploma desir- 
ing advanced standing must present evidence that 
they have completed satisfactorily work repre- 
senting the course of study upon which such ad- 
vanced standing may be granted, either by certifi- 
cates from approved institutions of like standing 
or by examination in those courses. No can- 
didate, however, shall receive a degree or a di- 
ploma who has not spent one full year in residence. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


1. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity is be- 
stowed as a recognition of distinct scholarship in 
the field of theology. 


Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, on entrance upon the course, must have 
Junior standing in a standard college or such col- 
lege training as the faculty may accept by special 
action as its full equivalent. 

Candidates admitted to this course are re- 
quired to complete satisfactorily courses repre- 
senting a minimum of 92 semester hours, not less 
than 12 or more than 16 of which may be taken in 
any one semester, except by special action of the 
faculty. 


In addition to the satisfactory completion of 
92 semester hours, the candidate is required to 
submit a thesis within the field in which he has 
elected to specialize. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval not later than 
November 1, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 1, of the academic year in which the de- 
gree is received. The thesis shall be written on 
bond or linen paper 814 by 11 inches, with a 
margin of 114 inches on the left side, and bound 
in uniform black cloth. The bound copy shall be 
finally deposited at least one week before com- 
mencement. The title page shall bear the inscrip- 
tion: “Submitted in fulfillment of the thesis re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the College of the Bible.” 

A candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity is expected to pursue a major in the de- 
partment in which he elects to write his thesis. 
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A major consists of at least eighteen hours of pre- 
scribed courses and departmental electives in the 
department, to which may be added a sufficient 
number of courses in the department from the 
group or free electives to complete the number of 
credits required for a major. 


Owing to the reciprocal relation existing be- 
tween the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College, a number of courses offered in the College 
of the Bible are open to candidates for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in Transylvania College. On 
this account, 30 semester hours of work submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Transylvania Col- 
lege, when taken in the Junior and Senior years, 
may be credited toward the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Of the possible 30 semester hours thus 
credited, 10 may be taken in the Junior year and 
20 in the Senior year. Candidates submitting the 
equivalent of such courses in other standard col- 
leges may receive like standing by special action 
of the faculty. A course in Old or New Testa- 
ment history substituted for Biblical Literature 
in Transylvania College may be credited toward 
the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, provided it be 
taken in the Junior or Senior year in Transylvania 
College. 


2 The Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology 


To meet the need of students who find it im- 
possible to spend time in graduate study, but who 
desire preparation requisite for efficient practical 
service in the regular ministry, in religious and 
general education, on the mission field, in the 
rural community, or in the activities of Christian 
laymen, a course of study, consisting of four full 
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years of college work, and leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology, is offered. 


Candidates seeking admission to the course 
leading to the Degree of Practical Theology must 
present one year of college work in Transylvania 
College or its equivalent. 


The pre-requisite year in Transylvania College 
shall consist of the following courses: 

One year of Science. 

One year of English. 

One year of Foreign Language. 


Biblical Literature 1. Old Testament History 
and Literature. 


Biblical Literature 2. New Testament History 
and Literature. 


Practical Theology 3-4, Expression 1; or Phil- 
osophy 1-2, Psychology. 


A course in Old or New Testament history may 
be substituted for Biblical Literature. 


In addition to the pre-requisite year in Tran- 
sylvania College, candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Practical Theology must pass ex- 
aminations in 92 semester hours of work in the 
College of the Bible, not less than 12 or more than 
16 of which may be taken in one semester except 
by special action of the faculty. 


Hebrew is not required, but a second year of 
foreign language, which may include Hebrew, is 
prescribed. An additional year of English is re- 
quired. Both the additional years of foreign 
Language and English are credited toward the 92 
hours required for graduation. 
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3. The English Diploma. 

To enter upon the course leading to the Eng- 
lish Diploma, candidates must present 15 units of 
high school work, of which the following credits 
are required: 


English 7. ci. cs pate biee eee een te 3) ouumnits 
AOSD YS cect asec cine Pore ele ages ane 114 units 
Plane Geometry: 2 .sib oie eae tees 1 unit 
History (preferably Ancient) ........ 1 unit 
Scienee.4") «vans soeeweniee eee ae 1 unit 
A Foreign Language <2. ee (eae ee 2 units 
Electives 0k Fee eee en ece aie eke 514 units 
ah eae a pre ret: ke ee ee et 2 E 15 units 


Candidates admitted to the course leading to 
the English Diploma must satisfactorily complete 
courses covering 92 semester hours, not less than 
12 or more than 16 of which may be taken in any 
one semester except by special action of the 
faculty. 


A very definite distinction is made between 
graduate and undergraduate work in the scope, 
content and method of work required. While 
pursuing the same text-book or course of lectures 
the undergraduate student is not expected to do 
the same amount or critical quality of background 
reading and reporting. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Prescribed Courses. 


1. Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 

A comprehensive survey of Old Testament _his- 
tory from its beginning to the organization of the 
Hebrew kingdom. As thorough a study as possible 
will be made of the Old Testament books from 
Genesis to Samuel inclusive. Special attention will 
be given to the relations with other nations and to 
the developments of religion. Biblical Geography is 
included in this course. Written reports and outside 
reading required. 

First semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Brown. 


2. Historical Survey of the Old Testament, 

This course covers the remainder of the historical 
matter in the Old Testament. The united kingdom, 
the divided kingdom, the falt of Israel and Judah, 
the captivity of each, and the history of the re- 
turned exiles, together with the historical setting of 
each Old Testament prophet and writer. A brief 
survey of post-biblical history is also included. 
Written reports and outside reading required of 
those taking this course. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Open 
to Juniors. Professor Brown. 


*3-4, The Hebrew Language. 
The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. 
The analysis of occurent forms into original elements 
and the laws for the combination of these elements 
are drilled at length with the purpose of building up 
a good vocabulary. Written translations of Hebrew 
into English and of English into Hebrew are re- 
quired throughout the year. In addition to the 
written translations about forty chapters of the 
Hebrew Old Testament are translated during the 
year. The aim of the course is to give the student 
such knowledge of the language that he may prose- 


*Prescribed only in course leading to Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. 
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cute its further study without the aid of a teacher. 


The session. Tu., W., Th. F., 2:15 p. m. Open 
to Middlers. Professor Brown. 


Elective Courses. 


Old Testament Introduction. 
Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of 
textual and historical criticism pertaining to the 
books of the Old Testament. The principles of 
criticism, both textual and historical, pertain- 
ing to the books are set forth, and a practical 
applications of these principles to problems criti- 
cism in the Old Testament is made. Attention is 
given to the Old Testament Canon. The aim is to 
give the student an intelligent acquaintance with the 
subject of Old Testament Criticism. 

The session. Tu., Th. 1:15 p. m. Professor 
Brown. 


Institutions of the Hebrews. 

A detailed exposition of the entire system of Hebrew 
laws and customs. Careful attention is given to the 
study of different types of laws and their develop- 


ment. The religious and civil codes are separated 
and each is analyzed and thoroughly studied. A 


comparison is made between these laws and other an- 
cient codes, such as that of Hammurabi. 


The session. Tu., 9:00 a.m. Professor Brown. 
(Not given in 1920-1921). 


Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. 
This course involves a study of the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry and of a selected number of typical 
poetical compositions. The book of Psalms is care- - 
fully studied as the most representative collection of 
Hebrew sacred poetry; the Song of Songs is con- 
sidered and the various interpretations given of it 
are examined; the Psalms of Solomon are briefly - 
studied as a late example of Hebrew poetical writ- 


ings setting forth a number of important religious 
teachings. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Brown. 


(Not given in 1920-1921.) 
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10. Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 


11-12. 


The rise and development of the idea of Wisdom and 
of Wisdom thought is traced. The book of Job as a 
dramatic poem dealing with a Wisdom problem is 
carefully studied. Proverbs is studied as a group of 
collections of Wisdom sayings; Ecclesiastes receives 
attention as an effort to attain a satisfactory phil- 
osophy of life. The Wisdom of Sirach and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon are studied as late examples of the 
Wisdom writing. Examples of Wisdom writing ap- 
pearing in various other parts of the Old Testament 
are also collated. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Brown. 

(Not given in 1920-1921.) 


Old Testament Prophecy. 
This course involves a study of the nature and 
function of prophecy as having its highest develop- 
ment among the Hebrews. After a preliminary 
study of the early religion of the Hebrews, the de- 
velopment of the prophetic ideals among the 
Hebrews will be traced. A careful study will be 
made of the historical background of the prophetic 
writings, with an introductory study of all the books 
of prophecy. The course includes a detailed study of 
selected list of the prophets; special attention is 
given to the rise and progress of important prophetic 
doctrines. Prophecies bearing on the coming of the 
Messiah will be carefully examined, and some atten- 
tion given to Apocalyptic literature. 

The session. Tu., Th., S., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Brown. 


13-14. Hebrew Literature, 


The exact work done in this course varies from year 
to year according to the requirements of the class. 
The course regularly includes a careful review of the 
elements of Hebrew and of Hebrew Syntax. In 
addition, selected passages are read from the poetical 
and prophetical books, and a study is made of 
Hebrew meter. 

Open to those who have had course 5-6 or its 
equivalent. The session. Two hours weekly. Pro- 
fessor Brown. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


Prescribed Courses. 


The Life of Christ. 

A study of the sources of the life of Christ, with 
emphasis on the purpose of the various Gospels, their 
relation to each other, and the manner in which the 
writers used the materials at their command; a care- 
ful survey of the life and ministry of Jesus, based on 
a Harmony of the Gospels, including the important 
events, the parables and sermons, and the develop- 
ment in his ministry. The aim of this course is to 
enable the student so to relate Jesus to the life and 
thought of his own age that he can interpret his 
wonderful life and message. 


First semester. M., 2:30 p. m., W., F., 10:30 a. 
m. Open to Juniors. Professor (to be elected). 


History of the Apostolic Age. 
A study of the sources, consisting of Acts, the 
epistles, and Revelation; the gradual extension of 
the church from Jerusalem throughout the Roman 
Empire; the forces which opposed it, and which 
helped to determine its character; the development 
of the organization of the church; the life and wor- 
ship of the church; the development of doctrine, with 
special emphasis on the separation of the church 
from Judaism. 

Second semester. M., 2:30 p. m., W., F., 10:80 a. 
m. Open to Juniors. Professor (to be elected). 


New Testament Interpretation. 

The purpose of this course is twofold: to make a 
careful study of certain books of the New Testament, 
and so to familiarize the student with the elements 
of interpretation that he can apply these in his own 
study of other portions. A study is made of author- 
ship, date, circumstances of writing, customs and 
conditions reflected that have any bearing on the 
meaning, and the development of the thought of the 


*Prescribed only in course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Practical Theology and to the English 
Diploma. 
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writing. The aim is so to reproduce the situation 
out of which the particular writing was produced 
that it becomes a living book. 


The session. Tu., Th., S., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Edmonds. 


*5-6. The Greek New Testament. 

A course in the interpretation of the New Testament 
from the standpoint of the original text. A working 
knowledge of the forms and syntax of Classical 
Greek is assumed. The forms and syntax of the 
Greek of the New Testament are given careful con- 
sideration. The selections read are from the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and the doctrinal portions of the greater 
Pauline epistles. The aim of the course is to make 
the reading and interpretation of the Greek New 
Testament a source of pleasure and profit. 


The session. Tu., Th., F. 2:15 p. m. Profesosr 
Snoddy. 


Elective Courses. 


7. History of Palestine During New Testament Times. 
A brief study of the political geography of the gos- 
pels; the political history of Palestine from the con- 
quest of Alexander to 1385 A. D., with special em- 
phasis on the development of Jewish parties during 
this period; the social and religious life of the Jewish 
people, with special stress on the development of the 
Messianic Hope. The aim of this course is to repro- 
duce the life and thought of the Jewish people as a 
background for the ministry of Christ. Attention 
will be given to the literature of Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Judaism of the last two centuries B. C., 
and the first century of the Christian Era. 

[First semester. M., 12:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
Professor (to be elected). 


8. The Mediterranean World of New Testament Times. 
In this course there is an attempt to acquaint the 
student with the Mediterranean world which was the 
field where Christianity was planted. To this end 


*Prescribed only in course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. 
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a study is made of political conditions, and of the 
life and thought of the people. Emphasis is placed 
on religions, and particular attention is given to the 
introduction of new religions. 

Second semester. M., 12:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 
a.m. Professor (to be elected). 


9-10.. New Testament Introduction. 

A study of the history of the canon to determine the 
process by means of which the books of the New 
Testament came to occupy the place they have in 
our Bible; a history of the text and the process of 
textual criticism by means of which we have ob- 
tained our present text; Higher Criticism, what it 
is, and the story of its development; some of the 
most important problems of the New Testament 
such as the Synoptic Problem, and the Johannine 
writings. 

The session. M., 1:30 p..m., W., F., 9:00 a. m. 
Professor (to be elected). 


The Teaching of Jesus. (Doctrine 3). 
Character of the sources; the Jewish religious con- 
ceptions forming the background for his teaching; 
his purpose, and the development in his ministry; a 
careful study of the most important elements in his 
teaching, and the significance of this teaching for our 
own time. 


First semester. Tu., Th., F.,.11:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Fortune. 


The Teaching of Paul. (Doctrine 4). 

A study of Pauline writings to determine those 
which should be accepted as sources for Paul’s teach- 
ing; his life and thought as a Pharisee; his conver- 
sion, and the significance of this for his gospel; the 
influences which helped to formulate his Christian 
thought; a survey of his missionary activities, and 
the relation of the practical problems which were 
raised to his writings; a careful study of the most 
important elements of his teaching, their relative 
value for him, and their significance for our own 
time. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., F., 11:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Fortune. 


ar 


2. 


3. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


Prescribed Courses. 


Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 

A study of the Roman world in which Christianity 
was established; the extension of the church through- 
out Europe; the church in its relation te the Roman 
Empire, the nations resulting from the barbarian in- 
vasions, and the Holy Roman Empire; the develop- 
ment of the hierarchy; the worship, controversies, 
and doctrinal development of the church. Emphasis 
is placed on the most important movements of 
mediaeval times; such as monasticism, feudalism, 
Mohammedanism, the crusades, scholasticism, and 
mysticism. As much attention as time permits is 
given to an investigation of the original sources. 


First semester. Tu., Th., S., 9:00 a.m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Fortune. 


The German Reformation. 

A study of the condition of the church at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and the attempts at 
reform; the rise of humanism and its bearing on the 
church; the intellectual, political, social, and 
economic condition of Europe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; the rise and development of the 
reformation inaugurated by Luther, and European 
conditions which made its success possible; its in- 
fluence on the Catholic Church, and its relation to 
other reform movements; the doctrine, organization, 


and life of the church resulting from the German Re- 


formation. 
Second semester. Tu., Th., S.,9:00 a.m. Open to 
to Juniors. Professor Fortune. 


Elective Courses. 


The Church in England. 

The planting of the church in England; the estab- 
lishment of Roman Catholicism, and the conflict be- 
tween the Roman and British churches; the develop- 
ment of the church and the most important move- 
ments before the reign of King Henry VIII; the 
English Reformation and the development of the 
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Anglican Church; the beginning and development of 
the non-conformist churches which constitute the 
basis of American Christianity. 


First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Fortune. 


4. History of the Disciples. 

A study of the conditions which gave rise to the 
movements which developed into the Christian 
Church; the most outstanding leaders; some of the 
most important documents and publications; condi- 
tions which helped to determine the character of the 
movement, and some of the most significant events 
in the history of the Disciples; the doctrine, polity, 
and activities of the church; plea for union, and the 
way it has been interpreted; relation to other com- 
munions and to great religious movements. 


Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Fortune. 


4-5. American Christianity. 
The planting of the denominations of Europe in 
America through colonization by the various Euro- 
pean nations, and the influence of the new conditions 
on these denominations; the development of re- 
ligious liberty, and of the American type of church; 
the great revivals; the beginning of the organized 
agencies of the church; movements for reform; the 
rise of new denominations in America; ‘theological 
controversies and their influence on the church; 
present-day movements in the church; the influence 
of Christianity on American life; future outlook for 
Christianity in America. 
The session. W., F., 1:15 p. m. Professor 
Fortune. 


The History of Christian Thought. (Doctrine 5-6.) 
A study of the development of Christian thought 
from the establishment of the church to the present 
time; the influences which helped to determine the 
thought of the church; the process through which the 
thought crystalized into the great creeds and doc- 
trinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on the 
changing thought of the modern world, and a study 
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is made of the conditions which make this change 
inevitable. 


The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
Fortune. 


History of the Apostolic Age. (New Testament 2.) 

A study of the sources, consisting of Acts, the 
epistles, and Revelation; the gradual extension of 
the church from Jerusalem throughout the Roman 
Empire; the forces which opposed it, and which 
helped to determine its character; the development 
of the organization of the church; the life and wor- 
ship of the church; the development of doctrine, with 
special emphasis on the separation of the church 
from Judaism. 

Second semester. M., 2:30 p. m., W. F., 10:30 a. 
m. Open for election for a major, but not for re- 
quired departmental electives. Professor (to be 
elected). 


DOCTRINE. 
Prescribed Courses. 


1. Doctrine of God. 

A preliminary study is made of theology; its im- 
portance; its relation to religion; the sources and 
qualifications for theological study; the special task 
of the modern theologian. A more detailed study is 
made of the doctrine of God; the sources of the con- 
ception which we have today; his nature; evidence of 
his existence; his purpose as expressed in the king- 
dom; his method of revealing himself, with special 
emphasis on the revelation in the Scriptures; sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the de- 
velopment of this doctrine in the history of the 
church; the relation of God to his world, and the 
problems suggested by this relationship. 


First semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a.m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Fortune. 


2. Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 
' A study is made of sin; the sources of the Christian 
conception; its nature; its origin; its consequences 
for man; God’s relation to it. A study is made of 
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salvation; the development of the Christian concep- 
tion; co-operation between the human and the 
divine; the relation of Christ to salvation, with 
special emphasis on the doctrine of the person of 
Christ and the doctrine of the atonement. This 
study also includes the Christian life; its various 
aspects; the significance of the church; the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit; the doctrine of sanctification; the 
future consummation. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Open 
to Midllers. Professor Fortune. 


Elective Courses. 


38. The Teaching of Jesus. 


Character of the sources; the Jewish religious con- 
ceptions forming the background for his teaching; 
his purpose, and the development in his ministry; a 
careful study of the most important elements in his 
teaching, and the significance of this teaching for 
our own time. 

First semester. Tu., Th, F., 11:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Fortune. 


4. The Teaching of Paul. 


5-6. 


A study of Pauline writings to determine those which 
should be accepted as sources for Paul’s teaching; 
his life and thought as a Pharisee; his conversion, 
and the significance of this for his gospel; the in- 
fluences which helped to formulate his Christian 
thought; a survey of his missionary activities, and 
the relation of the practical problems which were 
raised to his writings; a careful study of the most 
important elements of his teaching, their relative 
value for him, and their significance for our own 
time. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., F., 11:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Fortune. 


The History of Christian Thought. 

A study of the development of Christian thought 
from the establishment of the church to the present 
time; the influences which helped to determine the 
thought of the church; the process through which the 
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thought crystalized into the great creeds and doc- 
trinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on the 
changing thought of the modern world, and a study 
is made of the conditions which make this change 
inevitable. 


The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
Fortune. 


7. Christian Ethics. 


4-2, 


3-4. 


A study of the origin, ideals, principles, and practical 
program of the Christian life. An approach to the 
subject is found in the various types of life and 
leadership developed in the history of the ancient 
Hebrews. Special attention is given to the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus. The working out of Christian 
ideals in organized Christianity receives consider- 
ation. The Christian life is compared with the life 
demanded by the great religions of the world. And, 
finally, an attempt is made to formulate a working 
ethical program for dealing with the pressing 
problems of the modern world from the standpoint of 
the Christian life. 

Second semester. M., 12:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 a. 
m. Professor Snoddy. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Prescribed Courses. 


Theory of Preaching. 
The function of the preacher, characteristics of our 
age, adjustment of the preacher’s message to current 
intellectual and social ideals, use of the Scriptures 
in preaching, various types of sermon, and principles 
of sermon construction. Lectures, readings, and 
much practical work in sermon building. 

The session. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Edmonds. 


Expression. 

Students are taught the proper use of the vocal 
organs, how to establish the conditions for tone pro- 
ductions, and to control the breath from the dia- 
phragm. Poise is required, and the body is trained 
to be more flexible and responsive to the mind. At- 
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tention, spontaneity, freedom of tone, functions of 
the imagination, and action of the mind and breath- 
ing are some of the phases of the subject discussed 
and developed in this course. 

The session. Th., 10:30 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Mr. Saxon. 


Expression. 
In this course students are taught to accentuate 
erectness and poise, and to practice the attitudes of 
the feet, and the attitudes and functions of the hand. 
The processes of thinking as revealed in the modula- 
tion of tone, pause, touch, change of pitch, and in- 
flection. Impromptu speaking, discussion, and forms 
of the oration. : 

The session. Th. 11:30 a. m. Open to Middlers. 
Mr. Saxon. 


Elective Courses. 


The Rural Church. 
A study of present rural conditions, the community 
aspect of Christianity, the relation of the church to 
other rural institutions, and any other matters that 
pertain to the task and equipment of the preacher in 
the rural community. 

Lectures, readings and papers. 


The session. Tu., Th. 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Snoddy. 

The Working Church. 
The ideal, task and organization of the local church, 
the relation of the local church to other organiza- 
tions of the community, and also to the more widely 
organized movements for missions and moral re- 
forms, and the work of pastoral leadership in the 
church and in the community. 

“The Christian Pastor’ by Gladden is made the 
basis for class discussion and informal lectures. 


The session. Tu., Th. 10.30 a. m. Professor 
Edmonds. 


Expression. 


Qualities of voice. Agility, range, resonance, and 
tone color. Manifestative and representative panto- 
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mime. Pantomime problems. Argumentation and 
debate. Forms of the oration continued. 


The session. Th. 1:00 p. m. Mr. Saxon. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Prescribed Courses. 


1-2. The History and Organization of Religious 
Education. 
The history of religious education is traced from 
primitive society and the ancient civilization 
through the forms that it assumed in Judaism and 
the early and mediaeval church to its modern forms, 
with special reference to the rise and development of 
the Sunday school as an institution. A study is 
made of the kind of building needed for the educa- 
tional function of the church together with the sev- 
eral types of church architecture which have sprung 
from the educational ideal. The organization and 
management of the school is presented in the light 
of the tendencies of modern religious education. 
The session. Tu. 11:30 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 


3. The Philosophy of Religious Education. 

A study of the place of character in education,- the 
grounds of religious education, the relation of re- 
ligious education to secular education, and the per- 
sonal and social factors. A study is made of the 
nature and development of religion. The family, the 
church school, young people’s societies, and the 
Christian college as the institution of religious 
education are discussed, together with their correla- 
tion with state institutions. The lectures are sup- 
plemented by collateral reading in the literature of 
religious education. 

First semester. W., F. 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Bower. 


Elective Courses, 


4. Materials of Religious Education. 
The purpose of this course is to make the student 
familiar with the materials of graded religious in- 
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struction. A discussion of the principles that should 
govern the structure of the curriculum and the 
selection of the materials is followed by a compara- 
tive study of the principal systems of curricula. 
Students may specialize by electing their collateral 
reading in the literature of the departments in which 
they expect to work. 

Second semester. W., F. 9:00 a.m. Professor 
Bower. 


5. A Survey of Religious Education. 


A first hand study is made of religious education as 
organized and administered in a church school. The 
syllabus used in this course covers the organization, 
supervision, and equipment of the church school, the 
course of study, programs, special methods of teach- 
ing, standards, and the measurement of results. 


First semester. W., F. 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


6. The Psychology of Religion. 


A study of the psychological origin and nature of the 
religious consciousness. This course inquires into 
the genesis of the religious attitude, the ways in 
which it differs from other mental attitudes, the 
origin of religious practices, the relation of religion 
to magic, the origin and development of the concepts 
of divine personages, the development of monotheism 
and the higher ethical conceptions of deity, the rela- 
tion of religion to morality, and typical religious ex- 
periences. The point of view is educational, and the 
phenomena of religion are studied with reference to 
their implications as to a basis for procedure in the 
theory and practice of religious education. 

Second semester. W., F. 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


The History of Religion. 

A study of religion as a phenomenon of human life 
as it has manifested itself in history. The method 
is descriptive, historical and comparative. Inquiry 
is made into the religions of primitive culture and of 
the advanced civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, Greeee 
and Rome. The ethnic religions represented by 
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Taoism, Shintoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and Zoroastrianism, together with Moham- 
medanism, are studied in their historical develop- 
ment, in relation to race, physical environment, and 
national life, and in comparison with Judaism and 
Christianity. The student is expected to submit a 
written report on one of these religions. 


The session. W., F. 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


Story Telling. 
A presentation of the function, materials and method 
of story-telling, with special reference to its use in 
religious education. In addition to the work in con- 
nection with lectures, readings and class discussions, 
the student will be expected to do actual work in 
story-telling. 

First semester.+ Tu., Th. 2:15 p.m. Mrs. Weaver. 


10. The Organization of Play. 


1-2 


A presentation of the psychological character of 
play, its function in education and its organization 
as a social and educational instrument. Students 
in this course will be expected to do actual work in 
the organization and supervision of play groups. 

Second semester. Tu., Th. 2:15 p. m. Mrs. 
Weaver. 


MISSIONS. 


Prescribed Courses. 


General Survey. 
An introductory study of the history of modern mis- 
sions and a general survey of the great mission fields 
of the world, including a sketch of the chief re- 
ligious problems with which a missionary has to 
deal. During the second semester special attention 
is given to the foreign mission work of the Disciples 
of Christ. The course is intended primarily to give 
pastors and others an intelligent elementary knowl- 
edge of mission subjects. 

The session. Tu., Th. 1:15 p. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Brown. 


3-4, 
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Elective Courses. 


Indian Religions and Philosophy. 

This course is intended to present in a more con- 
crete form than is possible in the General Survey 
course, the religion of a great mission field, and the 
problems which confront a missionary. The re- 
ligions of India together with their underlying 
philosophical ideas are investigated from a mission- 
ary viewpoint. This course may be substituted for 
course 1-2 as a required course. 


The session. Tu, Th. 1:15 p. m. Professor 
Brown. 


(Not given in 1920-1921.) 


5. Anthropology. 


6. 


fe 


This course covers the consideration of the origin and 
antiquity of man and his relation to the animal 
world; the unity of the human race; the origin and 
development of languages, arts, customs, institu- 
tions. The course is general and introductory to the 
more thorough and detailed study of the races of 
man. 
First semester. W., F. 9:00 a. m. 


(Not offered in 1920-1921.) 


Ethnology and Ethnography. 
The study of the races of mankind, their customs, 
and institutions. The development of national 
groups and national codes and cults. The bearing of 
these developments on modern civilization and 
present world problems. 

Second semester. W., F. 9:00 a.m. Prerequisite, 
Course 5. 


(Not offered in 1920-1921.) 


The Principles of Sociology. 


This course is analytical, descriptive, and historical. 
It examines the phenomena of population and 
society, the socializing factors, the nature and 
activities of the social mind, the history of society, 
and the factors of progress. It is intended to intro- 
duce the student to the scientific study of society and 
to lay the theoretical foundations for advanced study 
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in that field, and for an intelligent approach to the 
interpretation and solution of the practical problems 
of modern society. 

First semester. Tu., Th., S. 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


8. Modern Social Problems. 

An introduction to the problems of modern society. 
The course deals with the origin, development, and 
present instability of the family, the problem of pop- 
ulation, immigration, the negro problem, the modern 
city, poverty and pauperism, crime, socialism, and 
education as a means of social control. It is based 
largely upon the theoretical approach of Course 7, 
and seeks to discover causes and to,suggest remedies. 
One period each week is devoted to a first-hand study 
of these problems as they manifest themselves in the 
city of Lexington and its immediate surroundings, 
with reports. The basis for the class discussions 
consists in readings in the literature of applied 
sociology. 

Second semester. Tu., Th., S. 10:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Bower. 


The Psychology of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 6. 


The History of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 7-8. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION 


GROUPS OF COURSES. 


The satisfactory completion of courses 
amounting to 92 semester hours is required for 
graduation in all programs of study leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, the Degree of 
Bachelor of Practical Theology, or the English 
Diploma. 


The student’s program of study leading to 
graduation consists of three groups of courses: 


1. Prescribed Courses. Of the total number 
of 92 hours required for graduation, 54 hours are 
definitely prescribed for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity and 46 hours for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Practical Theology or the English 
Diploma. These are fundamental courses deemed 
necessary in all of the departments for an ade- 
quate training in any field of the Christian min- 
istry. These courses are to be taken in the years 
in which they are prescribed, and, in making out 
the schedules of the student, are to take pre- 
cedence over all other courses. They are indicated 
in the schedule of hours in black faced type, as 
well as classified in the Courses of Instruction 
under-the head of Prescribed Courses. 


2. Departmental Electives. In addition to 
the prescribed courses, the student is required to 
elect a specified number of courses in each de- 
partment. None of these courses is specifically 
prescribed, the student electing freely from 
among the courses that remain in each depart- 
ment after the prescribed courses have been 
taken. In making his elections, however, the 
student should follow, as far as possible, the 
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sequence of the courses, and should make his 
selection under the advice of the department. The 
number of departmental electives required for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity amounts to 24 
semester hours; the number required for the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Practical Theology and the 
English Diploma amounts to 28 semester hours. 


3. Free Electives. The remaining number of 
hours required for graduation may be elected 
freely by the student from any or all of the de- 
partments except that not more than 4 semester 
hours of Expression may be accepted in any 
course. From the 14 semester hours of free 
electives available to the candidate for the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity, the student will 
elect from the department in which he chooses to 
write his thesis, and under the advice of the de- 
partment, a sufficient number of courses to com- 
plete his major of at least 18 semester hours. 
From the 18 hours of free electives available to 
the candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of Prac- 
tical Theology, the student will elect his additional 
year of foreign language and his additional year 
of English. Courses amounting to the hours that 
remain may be chosen from any department. All 
of the 18 hours of free electives available to can- 
didates for the English Diploma may be chosen 
from any of the departments. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 
1. Prescribed Courses: 
Old Testament: 


Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 
ment (Junior year) ~-_-----------_ 6 


The Hebrew Language (Middle year) __ 8 14 
New Testament: 
The Life of Christ (Junior year) _-_-____ 3 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
VOQ2) == a ee ee eee 3 
The Greek New Testament (Junior year) 6 12 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church (Junior 


CAP act ee eee eee 3 
The German Reformation (Junior year) 3 6 
Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle Year) ____ 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middlél year) 72-2222 eee 3 6 
Practical Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year) ____ 4 
Expression (Junior year) ~-___________ 2, 
Expression (Middle year) ~_-___..______ 2 8 
Religious Education: 
History and Organization of Religious 
Education (Junior Year) ~_________ 
Philosophy of Religious Education : 
(MiddleGy eatin ts. a eee 2 4 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) _________ 4 4 
Total prescribed hours ____________ BA. 


2. Departmental Elective Courses: 
Old Testament 32 2 oe eee 8 


New Testament —_____.._-____________ 4 
Church) History 2-2-2 22 ee eee 4 
Doctrine 2202628. 2a a ee et 4 
Practical Theology ____________________ OE 
Religious Education ___________________ 4 

Total departmental elective hours 24 


3. Free Electives 


Total hours required for graduation 92 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND 
THE ENGLISH DIPLOMA. 


1. Prescribed Courses: 


Old Testament: Hours Total 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament 
(Junior year) tet 2 ees 6 6 
New Testament: 
The Life of Christ (Junior year) _______ 3 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
(228 9) \eeareennrae peter EL SE eee Yo 3 
New Testament Interpretation (Middle 
VeaT) +22 Sas Fe eee 6 12 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church (Junior 


LV GAT)) 5 cece eis ia, Serie ee 3 
The German Reformation (Junior year) 3 6 
Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year) —____ 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
UMnadlee veal) ee st ee eee 3 6 
Practical Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year) ____ 4 
Expression (Junior year) ~-_---------~ 2 
Expression (Middle year) ___----_---_~- 2 8 


Religious Education: 
History and Organization of Religious 


Education (Junior year) ~-------~-~ 2 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle: yeas) = 227 Sten nak a eee 2 4 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) ~--------- 4 4 
Total prescribed hours ~--------- 46 
2. Departmental Elective Courses: } 
Old@ Testament. —2-— 10 , 
New, lestament-<- - 2  . 4 
Church History —2222-0 25 4 
Doctringsees a eer 4 
Practical Theology _____--------------- 2 
Religious Education _------------------ 4 
Total departmental electives -__---- 28 
3. Free Electives —-_-_-____-_---_-___-- 18 


Total hours required for graduation__ 92 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PRESCRIBED COURSES 
BY YEARS. 


The prescribed courses should be taken according to 
the following schedule: 


Junior Year. 
First Semester. 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 

‘The Life of Christ. 

*The Greek New Testament. 

Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 

Expression. 

History and Organization of Religious Education. 
General Survey of Missions. 


Second Semester. 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament, 

History of the Apostolic Age, 

*The Greek New Testament. 

The German Reformation. 

History and Organization of Religious Education. 
General Survey of Missions. 


Middle Year. 
First Semester. 

*The Hebrew Language. 
+New Testament Interpretation. 
The Doctrine of God. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Expression. 
Philosophy of Religious Education. 


Second Semester. 
*The Hebrew Language. 
+New Testament Interpretation. 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Expression. 


*Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


+Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical 
Theology and the English Diploma. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 1919-1920 


GRADUATING CLASS OF 1919-1920. 
Bachelors of Divinity. 


Barnette, Leslie Johnson __..__. Saltville, Ky. 
weet RPS TEST SEONG so Maysville, Ky. 
Deskins Rush: Monroe ee 2s hn ee Se Pikeville, Ky. 
Gamboe, Homer: Pharis 220-2 2 Lexington, Ky. 
Haney, Herscher (lenn > oss oe Lexington, Ky. 
Roaeh, Lloyd Laverne 2 2 Camden Point, Mo. 
SL FOUL Eat ye OF LOTT se eer inher eh Richmond, Va. 


Bachelors of Practical Theology. 


Grittin>: Davideienrys. 252 oes Melbourne, Victoria, Aust. 
VDAC ys NGG AT Copco oe See se el Versailles, Ky. : 
Stewart, Reuben Henry, _-________________Louisville, Ry. 
SERTOGELL POET ei CaN ees RN Se Midway, Ky. 
Tinsley;-George. Prank — 2 Elizabethtown, Ky. 


English Diploma. 


Booso, Edward: Christy =.= 2-3 Lexington, Ky. 
Hawkineberiiia Glarey . es ree ese Versailles, Ky. 
Speak, -Mieldingi Seales te 4 es ee Hagan, Va. 
Wigoins,. Clarencel bea. ae Se ep ein a Columbus, O. 


STUDENTS HAVING COURSES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE DURING THE SESSION OF 1919-1920. 


IAGAIT SODIIYR NO es ytne a eee J...__Wellington, N. Z. 
Adalis, HampLoneea sods = 4p oaey Covington, Ky. 
AINOIG, UAOGIesHOrd) 225 oe te Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Banks, Gabriel Conklyn __----~-- M.__ Gillmore, Ky. 
Barbee, James Elvis ~~-_-----~-~-- J.._._._Hampton, Va. 
Barclay, Johnie. soe 22 esas J..__-_Chicago, III. 
Barnette, Cavin Nei!] _--_-------- Sp.__Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Barnette, Mrs. Beulah Virginia.._Sp.__Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Barnette, Leslie Johnson ~----~-- S.___Saltville, Va. 

Belle Jessamine w== === - 2a = == Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Belles atherine: see eee a Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Booso, Edward Christy ---------- S._-__Lexington, Ky. 


Brady, Richard Freeman —------- J.___Donovan, Ga. 


*Work for degree completed in absentia. 
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Brooks, Alonzo Cleon ~---------- Sp.__Erie, Pa. 
Button, Ida Harrison) £220 Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Braunschweig, Caroline H, F._--- Sp.__Buffalo, N. Y. 
Byrd,« Daisy2222— 2 eee Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Caldwell, Edna Marie ~-------_-_ J.___Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Cedeyco, Joseph —-_____-----_..-- Sp.__Village Lachooka, 
[Russia 
Chandler, Albert Benjamin —_---- J.___Corydon, Ky. 
Clark, Noc|Ree se ee Sp.__Stamping Ground, Ky 
Cloyd, o Ruby. ee Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Coombs, Minnie Thomas —_-_---- Sp.__Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Coons;; Mary (Hila 32 ee M.__ Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Cornn, Charles Washington —__~- J.___London, Ky. 
Craig—A lpetits Se J.___Columbus, O. 
Cummins, Claude Edwin ___--___ Afieseeens etek tery LDU 
Dedman, Williams Bo 2 Sp.__Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Denman, Harold Lee ______-_-_..-- Sp.__Charlottesville, Va. 
Deskins, Rush Monroe —____----_ S.___Pikeville, Ky. 
Dooley, Clarence Boyd ~__~____-_ Sp.__Frankfort, Ky. 
Duncans renee ee eee ee J.___Monticello, Ky. 
Dutt, Charles Ashley ______-___ _J..___Alma, Mich. 
Dutt, RutheLaura, = _J.___Alma, Mich. 
Elliott, John Yewell --.----___— Sp.__Springfield, Tenn. 
Faulconer, James Newman _____- Sp.__Paris, Ky. 
Foley, Ruth Elizabeth __________ Sp.__Versailles, Ky. 
Ford, Arthur Augustus —_______ Sp.__Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Fortune, Carl Hale ._.-_--____ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Fossit, Flavious Joesephus Jr.___- Sp.__Butler, Ky. 
Fraysure, William Howard —___-- J.___Brooksville, Ky. 
Frey, George Conrad ___________ Sp._-Buechel, Ky.. 
Prey = Walter cir. ee we ee Sp.__Buechel, Ky. 
Fugett, Mrs. Jessie Parker ______ J.___Lexington, Ky. 
Gamboe, Hester Cummings _____ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Gamboe, Homer Pharis _________ S.___Lexington, Ky. 
Gielow, Frederick John Jr. ______J.___Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gotherman, Edward Earl _______ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Grant, Nellie Maye _.___________ Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Griffin,s David enny, eee S.___Melbourne, Vict., Aus. 
Grow, Hazel Margaret ___-______ J..___Alma, Mich. © 
Haney, Herschel Glenn _________ S._-__Lexington, Ky. 
Haney, Mrs. Lavinia Combs _____ Sp.--Lexington, Ky. 
Harlbold, Dorothy Simmons ___--Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 


Harrod, Zenaide.. 2s Sp._-Belle Center, O. 
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Harsell, Wolcott Smith _______._J .___Cherryville, N. J. 
Hawkins, Bertha Clare __________ S.___Versailles, Ky. 
Hawkins= QUicrA see ae J.___-Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Henderson, Henry B, ___________Sp.__Saltville, Va. 
Henry, Arthur Raymon _________Sp.__ Walton, Ky. 
Henry William, Uae ee M.__ Walton, Ky. 
Herring, Josephine Beverly ______ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Huber, Reed Allen. =. ee Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
King, Elizabeth Steele __________ Sp.__Flemingsburgh, Ky. 
Kirkland, Lida Thomas _________ Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Malott, Leroy Estance __________ M.__ Alexandria, Ind. 
Masner, Lillian Cromwell ____..__ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
May, Lorena Duerson ___________ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Mellott, Lennert: Boyd 2... Sp.__Muncie, Kansas 
Miller’ Renton Bowso) J.___Burkesville, Ky. 
Mitchell,” Roster: Piet 2 2 oor Sp.__Paris, Ky. 

Moore, George Voiers ___________ M.__ Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Moore, John Emmett —__________ Sp.__Louisville, Ky. 
Moore. Henrietiag—--— Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Moreland, Roy Mitchell _________ Sp.__Butler, Ky. 
Mulberry, Walter Warring __Sp.__Sadieville, Ky. 
McGill, William Lawson ____-___ Sp.__Foster, Ky. 
McLeod, Elizabeth Jean ________Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Bormann fon whe Sp.__Carrollton, Ky. 
Omer, Virginia Susan —-__-__-_-- J.___Birmingham, Ala. 
Paxton, Jean Robinson ~__---~--- Sp.__Stanford, Ky. 
Perry. Mary Virginias:——... .-—=. Sp.__Cropper, Ky. 
Picker wen arry: Sg ntiens M. __Georgetown, O. 
Price,”J ennite June. Sp._-Nicholasville, Ky. 
Quisenberry, Donald Bruce —--~--- Sp.__Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Rilever badtige blac... Soon Sp.__Petersburg, Ky. 
Roach, Lloyd Laverne ~---------- S.___Camden Point, Mo. 
Rogers, Mary Rebecca ~-------~-- Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Roy, Newland Charles ~--------- J..___Georgetown, Ind. 
Scotty Marv legis. Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Shepherd, Willard Reno ~------- Sp._-Bardstown, Ky. 
Skidmoremuuch P2224. =e. =a. Sp.__Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Slade, Virginia Isabella -__------ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Smith, Gladys Rosalie -_--------- Sp.__Richmond, Ky. 
Speak, Fielding Seale -____------ S..___Hagan, Va. 
Speak, Mrs. Ida Naomi ~-------- Sp.__Hagan, Ya. 
Stewart, Reuben Henry ~-------- S.__-Louisville, Ky. 


Stephenson, Howard Stephen ~_--J.---Louisville, Ky. 
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Stroker) P'rancis) Move 22.2 =eene= Sp.__Franklinton, Ky. 
Taylor, Leonidas Crouch ~------- Sp.-_Fort Valley, Ga. 
Taylor, Mary Katherine _-__----- Sp.__Carlisle, Ky. 
Thomas, Charles Allen -_--------~ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Thompson, Earl Rhodes ~-------- J.___Lexington, Ky. 
Tinsley, George Frank ~--_~----- S._-_Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Tunstall, Henry John ———2-2-22-~ Sp.__Southport, Eng. 
Vallandingham, Annie Clifton _-_Sp._-_Owenton, Ky. 
Wiggins, Clarence Lee ~---_----_ S._.__Columbus, O. 
Wood, Howard Thomas —__------ M. __Brooksville, Ky. 
Woodward, Harry Lee ~-____--_-_ M. __Salina, Kansas 
Wirightahorres tase aera Sp.__Cynthiana, Ky. 
Wright, Thomas Howard _------ J...c.Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wyatt, Mabell Moore ___-___-_-__ Sp.__Taylorsville, Ky. 
Young, Violet Dewey ~---------- Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 


STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY OR 
DISTINCTIVELY RELIGIOUS SERVICE HAVING 
WORK WHOLLY IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


Anthony sViar ka ae ae ee eRe Winder, Ga. 
Berryng arte) a Var tae eee eee ie ee Moreland, Ky. 
Bollman, Claude Raymond _____________ San Diego, Calif. 
Bryan, George Newton _______________..__ Aberdeen, Miss. 
Clark, sManyeblizabethe = sees. ee ee eeageoe Paris, Ky. 
Roster; Andrews Bie ae Bardstown, Ky. 
Roster sna dicegts =e. aN ee ee Bardstown, Ky. 
Helmkamp, Ethel Aurelia ____________ East St. Louis, Ill. 
Roberts, Willie Vernon) 2222200. oe ee Osborn, Ky. 
Roe, 'Charles*Grantgess == se ee ee eee Helena, Ky. 


Ross, ElizabethieA: pase. see ne ee ee Carlisle, Ky. 
DayloriMarysHowardi- 5 = ee eee Fort Valley, Ga. 
Trout. DavyideVortonwa. see 2 ee eee ee Lakeland, Fla. 
Van Winkle, Chas. Simion _________ New Kensington, Pa. 
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sequence of the courses, and should make his 
selection under the advice of the department. The 
number of departmental electives required for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity amounts to 24 
semester hours; the number required for the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Practical Theology and the 
English Diploma amounts to 28 semester hours. 


3. Free Electives. The remaining number of 
hours required for graduation may be elected 
freely by the student from any or all of the de- 
partments except that not more than 4 semester 
hours of Expression may be accepted in any 
course. From the 14 semester hours of free 
electives available to the candidate for the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity, the student will 
elect from the department in which he chooses to 
write his thesis, and under the advice of the de- 
partment, a sufficient number of courses to com- 
plete his major of at least 18 semester hours. 
From the 18 hours of free electives available to 
the candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of Prac- 
tical Theology, the student will elect his additional 
year of foreign language and his additional year 
of English. Courses amounting to the hours that 
remain may be chosen from any department. All 
of the 18 hours of free electives available to can- 
didates for the English Diploma may be chosen 
from any of the departments. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 
1. Prescribed Courses: 
Old Testament: 


Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 
ment (Junior year) ~----_---------__ 6 


The Hebrew Language (Middle year) _ 8 14 
New Testament: as 
The Life of Christ (Junior year) ~___.__ 3 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
yea?) w2.55 ese ee eee 3 
The Greek New Testament (Junior year) 6 12 


Church History: \ 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church (Junior 


Wear) nese ee eee ee eens 3 
The German Reformation (Junior year) 3 6 
Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle Year) _.__._ 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middietvear)yo22 = eee 3 6 
Practical Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year) ____ 4 
Expression (Junior year) ~-___________ 2 
Expression (Middle year) _-____..-_____ iz 8 
Religious Education: 
History and Organization of Religious 
Education (Junior Year) ~-________ 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle (year) 5 2a ess 2 4 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) _________ 4 4 
Total prescribed hours ____________ 54 
2. Departmental Elective Courses: 
Old:"festament -=22542555-- os ees 8 
New Testament) 225-2) ee eee A 
Church History: 2250 eee 4 
Doctrine 22 22 82 ene 4 
Practical Theology ____________________ 2 
Religious Education __.._-_______.______ 4 
Total departmental elective hours 24 
3. Free Electives ~...-...-_..__________ 14 


Total hours required for graduation 92 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND 


THE ENGLISH DIPLOMA. 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


Old Testament: Hours Total 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament 
(Junior year) 


New Testament: 


The Life of Christ (Junior year) _______ 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
SEN ee Ae 


VERT) eee eee ee ee 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church (Junior 
TV ERT) re eee ans see 
The German Reformation (Junior year) 
Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year) _____ 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
CMiddicavear ee eee 
Practical Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year) —-__ 
Expression (Junior year) ——=--__-___ 
Expression (Middle year) ~-_---------_ 
Religious Education: 
History and Organization of Religious 
Education (Junior year) ~--------- 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle year) i= = 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) ~-------~-~ 


Total prescribed hours ~--------- 


2. Departmental Elective Courses: 


Old Pestament 222-2 ee 

Newall estanient. 22s. ee 
Church History 22 
Doctritiaw es | a a ee ae 
Practical Theology __------------------ 
Religious Education ~-_-_-------------- 


Total departmental electives ~----~- 
a0) Pree Blectives -24-—_---— 


Total hours required for graduation__ 


6 6 

3 

3 

6 12 

3 

3 6 

3 

3 6 

4 

2 

2 8 

2 

2 4 

4 4 
46 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 
28 
18 
92 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PRESCRIBED COURSES 
BY YEARS. 


The prescribed courses should be taken according to 
the following schedule: 


Junior Year. 
First Semester. 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 

The Life of Christ. 

*The Greek New Testament. 

Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 

Expression. 

History and Organization of Religious Education. 
General Survey of Missions. 


Second Semester. 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 
History of the Apostolic Age. 
*The Greek New Testament. 
The German Reformation. 
History and Organization of Religious Education. 
General Survey of Missions. 


‘Middle Year. 
First Semester. 
*The Hebrew Language. 
+New Testament Interpretation. 
The Doctrine of God. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Expression. 
Philosophy of Religious Education. 


Second Semester. 
*The Hebrew Language. 
+~New Testament Interpretation. 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Expression. 


*Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


+Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical 
Theology and the English Diploma. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 1919-1920 


GRADUATING CLASS OF 1919-1920, 
Bachelors of Divinity. 


Barnette, Leslie Johnson __......- Saltville, Ky. 
SUalkiner pi esie scone en he SEO Maysville, Ky. 
Deskiis> hash Mesre 58 ee Pikeville, Ky. 
Gamboe, Homer Pharis __-.-_____ Lexington, Ky. 
Haney, Herschel Glenmes- fn) Oo Lexington, Ky. 
qoach lov doliawerne sete eaten Ne Camden Point, Mo. 
=P LOUU ce AU VT OrLOTE Ree ate eee ein EN Richmond, Va. 


Bachelors of Practical Theology. 


Griffin; David, Henry = Melbourne, Victoria, Aust. 
a Waey;: dpa r-Cicnem re ot bh Kinels 2 PS ake Versailles, Ky. 
Stewart; Reuben Henry, oss Louisville, Ky. 
*hiddell Robert: Locan.es) = ew Te Midway, Ky. 
Tinsley, George Frank _-_____________ Elizabethtown, Ky. 


English Diploma. 


Booso, Edward. Christy 222 222 Bay See Lexington, Ky. 
Hawkins, Bertha Clare es eS Versailles, Ky. 
Speakubicldingi Sealer. =e a) eee Hagan, Va. 
Wigrins, Clarence: bee 242. er Columbus, O. 


STUDENTS HAVING COURSES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE DURING THE SESSION OF 1919-1920. 


Adair: Robin Rosa 2 s-=—s- 2 J.___Wellington, N. Z. 
Adame; Haniptones 2222-2 J...._Covington, Ky. 
Arnold Nddies Oras aaa 2-2 Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Banks, Gabriel Conklyn ~_------- M.__ Gillmore, Ky. 
Barbee, James Elvis _--_-----~-- J.__._Hampton, Va. 
BarclayeJ Ouida sees. a J.___Chicago, III. 
Barnette, Cavin Neill _---------- Sp._-_Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Barnette, Mrs. Beulah Virginia._Sp.__Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Barnette, Leslie Johnson —_~----- S.___Saltville, Va. 
iBellsegeosamine pss oe Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Bell,” Katherine’ =-=-=—_---=-—--_- Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Booso, Edward Christy ~~-------- S._-_Lexington, Ky. 
Brady, Richard Freeman —-~------~ J.___Donovan, Ga. 


*Work for degree completed in absentia. 
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Brooks, Alonzo Cleon —~--------~- Sp.__Erie, Pa. 
Button, Ida Harrison 22--—2 = Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Braunschweig, Caroline H. F.---- Sp.__Buffalo, N. Y. 
Byrd, Daisy ¢= 2242222 ee eee Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Caldwell, Edna Marie —___-_--_-— J.___Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Cedeyco, Joseph —----------~--..-- Sp.-_Village Lachooka, 
[Russia 
Chandler, Albert Benjamin —___-- J..___Corydon, Ky. 
ClarkNocl (232 se ee ee Sp.__Stamping Ground, Ky 
Cloyd} 2 Ruby pee eee Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Coombs, Minnie Thomas __------ Sp.__Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Coons; Marya lillaeess 22s eee M.__ Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Cornn, Charles Washington _____ J.___London, Ky. 
Craig>Alberti- 2 eee J.__._Columbus, O. 
Cummins, Claude Edwin __----__ jee Parise Ue 
Dedman,) William, Ba 22-2 2 Sp.__Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Denman, Harold Lee _____---_..-_ Sp.__Charlottesville, Va. 
Deskins, Rush Monroe —__------_ S.___Pikeville, Ky. 
Dooley, Clarence Boyd —~--------~- Sp.__Frankfort, Ky. 
Duncan;-lreness 40 eee J.___Monticello, Ky. 
Dutt, Charles Ashley ~___-----~_ J.___Alma, Mich. 
Dutt, Ruth? lLauraye. = _J..___Alma, Mich. 
Elliott, John Yewell ~-___------- Sp._-Springfield, Tenn. 
Faulconer, James Newman —_____ Sp.__Paris, Ky. 
Foley, Ruth Elizabeth ~_________ Sp.__Versailles, Ky. 
Ford, Arthur Augustus —_____-_~ Sp.__Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Fortune; Carl Halevs2 22 es Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Fossit, Flavious Joesephus Jr.____ Sp.__Butler, Ky. 
Fraysure, William Howard ____-- J.___Brooksville, Ky. 
Frey, George Conrad ___________ Sp.__Buechel, Ky. 
Brey Walters D: 62 S205 See 2 Sp._-_Buechel, Ky. 
Fugett, Mrs. Jessie Parker ______ J.___Lexington, Ky. 
Gamboe, Hester Cummings _-_-_ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Gamboe, Homer Pharis _________ S.___Lexington, Ky. 
Gielow, Frederick John Jr. ____-_J..___Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gotherman, Edward Earl _______ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Grant, Nellie Maye _______-___.__ Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Griffin, David Henry ___________ S.___Melbourne, Vict., Aus. 
Grow, Hazel Margaret __________ J..___Alma, Mich. 
Haney, Herschel Glenn _________ S.___Lexington, Ky. 
Haney, Mrs. Lavinia Combs _-___Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Harlbold, Dorothy Simmons ___-_Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 


Harrods) Zenaide 2a eee Sp.__Belle Center, O. 
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Harsell, Wolcott Smith _________ J.___Cherryville, N. J. 
Hawkins, Bertha Clare ___________ S.___Versailles, Ky. 
Hawkins, OllnetAsr sea De J..___Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Henderson, Henry B. -__________ Sp.__Saltville, Va. 
Henry, Arthur Raymon _________ Sp.__Walton, Ky. 
Fenty Walliam gous M.__ Walton, Ky. 
Herring, Josephine Beverly ______ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Huber; Reed Allent 8 Woe Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
King, Elizabeth Steele _________ Sp._-Flemingsburgh, Ky. 
Kirkland, Lida Thomas _________ Sp.__Maysville, Ky. 
Malott, Leroy Estance __________ M.__ Alexandria, Ind. 
Masner, Lillian Cromwell ~___..._ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
May, Lorena Duerson ___________ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Mellott, Lennert Boyd __________ Sp.__Muncie, Kansas 
Maller: Benton Bowes 2 +) J.___Burkesville, Ky. 
Mitchell, Woster: Pape see Sp.__Paris, Ky. 

Moore, George Voiers ___________ M.__ Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Moore, John Emmett ___________ Sp.__Louisville, Ky. 
Moore,: Henriettai-— 2-282 Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Moreland, Roy Mitchell _________ Sp._-Butler, Ky. 
Mulberry, Walter Warring __Sp.__Sadieville, Ky. 
McGill, William Lawson ________ Sp.__Foster, Ky. 
McLeod, Elizabeth Jean ~_____-_ Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Noriian,: JOnaei): 24.) 8 Sp.__Carrollton, Ky. 
Omer, Virginia Susan ___________ J.___Birmingham, Ala. 
Paxton, Jean Robinson ___----__- Sp.__Stanford, Ky. 
Perry, Mary Virginia, <==. => Sp.__Cropper, Ky. 
Pickerill; Harry Lynn -_-_--.-__._ M. __Georgetown, O. 
Price, Jennie Jane a2 2 oo esS Sp.__Nicholasville, Ky. 
Quisenberry, Donald Bruce ~-_-_- Sp.__Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Bilevaebdna Mae pss oS te. Sp.__Petersburg, Ky. 
Roach, Lloyd Laverne _____---_-- S..__-_Camden Point, Mo. 
Rogers, Mary Rebecca ~--------- Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Roy, Newland Charles ~-------~~ J.___Georgetown, Ind. 
Scott, Mary (Lee 2. one es Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Shepherd, Willard Reno ~------- Sp._-Bardstown, Ky. 
Skidmore we ucts bate Sp._._Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Slade, Virginia Isabella _-__------Sp.-_Lexington, Ky. 
Smith, Gladys Rosalie ~--------- Sp.__Richmond, Ky. 
Speak, Fielding Seale _____-_---- S..___Hagan, Va. 
Speak, Mrs. Ida Naomi ~-_-----~- Sp.__Hagan, Va. 
Stewart, Reuben Henry -____----S._--Louisville, Ky. 


Stephenson, Howard Stephen —_--J .__-Louisville, Ky. 
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Stroker, .franctsy Moo =) === Sp.__Franklinton, Ky. 
Taylor, Leonidas Crouch ~-_--~--~ Sp.__Fort Valley, Ga. 
Taylor, Mary Katherine --------_ Sp.__Carlisle, Ky. 
Thomas, Charles Allen, 22222 == Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 
Thompson, Earl Rhodes ~-----~-- J.___Lexington, Ky. 
Tinsley, George Frank ~--------- S._._Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Tunstall, Henry John 2-2225-2-5=— Sp.__Southport, Eng. 
Vallandingham, Annie Clifton ___Sp._._Owenton, Ky. 
Wiggins, Clarence Lee ~--__----_ S.___Columbus, O. 
Wood, Howard Thomas ~-------- M. __Brooksville, Ky. 
Woodward, Harry Lee ~-__------ M. __Salina, Kansas 
Wright; horresty2se 2 See aes Sp.__Cynthiana, Ky. 
Wright, Thomas Howard ------- J..___Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wyatt, Mabell Moore ___---__-__ Sp.-_Taylorsville, Ky. 
Young, Violet Dewey ~__-------_Sp.__Lexington, Ky. 


STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY OR 
DISTINCTIVELY RELIGIOUS SERVICE HAVING 
WORK WHOLLY IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


‘Anthony, «Markie «phe ae Se eee Winder, Ga. 
Berry iarivs ayy ls 28 ee ee ee Moreland, Ky. 
Bollman, Claude Raymond _____________ San Diego, Calif. 
Bryan, George Newton _______________..__ Aberdeen, Miss. 
Clark aManyelizabeth ys. sae eee een eee Paris, Ky. 
MostersAndrewsB.-.8e0 ae ee Bardstown, Ky. 
Wostery inal lieeys eee ee ee Bardstown, Ky. 
Helmkamp, Ethel Aurelia ____________ East St. Louis, Ill. 
Roberts;wWilliesVermon soe ee ae Osborn, Ky. 
Roe, Charles Grant .2¢ = a _ 2sh ed. eee oe Helena, Ky. 
Ross. Wlizaloe tlie Ad js ee a ee ae Carlisle, Ky. 
Raylon Mary /Howardse to eee eee Fort Valley, Ga. 
Droutwhavideiviorton jesse cee eee eee Lakeland, Fla. 


Van Winkle, Chas. Simion _________ New Kensington, Pa. 


*SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Hour MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
Old Test. Sur. Old Test. Sur. Old Test. Sur. 
(12 :80-1 :80) Doct. of God Hist. Chr. Thot, Doct. of God Hist. Chr. Thot, Doct. of God 
8:00 |History of Palestine Hist. Palest. Hist. Palest. 
(1:30-2:30) Anc. and Med. Ch. Phil. Rel. Educ. Anc. and Med. Ch. (Phil. Rel. Educ. Anc. and Med. Ch. 
9:00 |Expression (3) Prophecy Ch. in England Prophecy Ch. in England Prophecy 
Sec. III. 
New Test. Intr. New Test. Intr New Test. Intr. 
10:00 CHAPEL 
(2:80-8:30) New Test. Inter. New Test. Inter, New Test. Inter. 
10:30 |Life of Christ Rural Church Life of Christ Rural Church Life of Christ 
. Theory of Pr. Expression (3) Theory of Pr. 
Hist. of Relig. (Sec. I) Hist. of Relig. 
Sociology Sociology Sociology 
Hist. Org. R. E. Expression (11) Expression (5) 
11:80 Teaching of Jesus Teaching of Jesus Teaching of Jesus 
Survey of R. E. Survey of R. E. 
12:30 LUNCH 
Old Test. Intr. Missions Old Test, Intr. Missions 
1:16 Amer. Christianity Amer, Christianity 
Expression (3) 
(lege Thy 
2:15 Hebrew Language Hebrew Language Hebrew Language Hebrew Language 


Greek New Test. 


Greek New Test. 


*Prescribed courses are indicated by black faced type. 


Greek New Test. 


*SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
SECOND SEMESTER 


Hour MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
Hist. Chr. Thot. Old Test. Sur. Hist. Chr, Thot. /Old Test. Sur. 
(12 :30-1 :30) Old Test. Sur. Sin and Salvation \Sin and Salvatiox 
8:00 Med. World Sin and Salvation Med. World Med. World 
Chr. Ethics Chr. Ethics Chr. Ethics 
(1 :30-2 :30) Ger. Ref. Materials of R. E. Ger. Ref. Materials of R. E. (|Ger. Ref. 
Expression (4) Prophecy New Test. Intr. 
9:00 (Sec. TIT) New Test. Intr. Hist. of Disc. Prophecy 
New Test. Intr. Prophecy Hist. of Disc. 
10:00 CHAPEL 
(2:30-3:30) 5 
10:80 Hist. Ap. Age New Test. Inter. Hist. Ap. Age New Test. Inter. Hist. Ap. Age New Test. Inter. 
Rural Church Theory of Pr. Rural Church Theory of Pr. : 
Expression (4) 
(Sec. I) 
Sociology Hist. of Relig. Sociology History of Relig. Sociology 
Hist. Org. R. E. Expression (12) Expression (6) 
11:30 Teaching of Paul Teaching of Paul Teaching of Pan] 
Psych, of Relig. Psych, of Relig. 
12:30 LUNCH 
Old Test. Intr. Missions Old Test. Intr. Missions 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ITH the publication of a Quarterly that assumes the pro- 

portions of a magazine, the College of the Bible enters 
upon a new and somewhat unique enterprise. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that the first issue should be accompanied by an 
introductory statement of the ideals that have prompted the 
undertaking. 

The period through which the last generation passed and 
our own is now passing has been and still is a period of recon- 
struction. True as this is in the field of science, philosophy, 
economics, and politics, it is no less true in the field of religion. 
These changes have been wrought not alone by the vast and 
rapid increase of knowledge, but by the internal changes that 
have gradually transformed our whole social structure. The 
war, which was but an incident in history, was not so much a 
cause of these changes as a revelation of them. It was itself 
a product of these forces that were silently but irresistibly 
reshaping the life of the modern world. 

In any event, we are living in a new world, with a new point 
of view, a new outlook upon life, a new set of values, and a new 
method of approach. In such a world the fortunes of religion 
and of Christianity are immediately involved. Beliefs that 
were cherished by our fathers as the unquestioned supports of 
human life have been called in question. The literary and 
historic foundations of Christianity have been laid bare to 
merciless criticism. Methods that were once adequate for 
dealing with these problems are no longer sufficient in the 
light of the new knowledge and the new demands. Such a 
period raises many problems in religion. For some it sharply 
raises the question whether they can be Christians or even 
religious in the modern world. For others it raises the question 
as to the place of Christianity in modern life and whether they 
can best serve their generation through distinctively Christian 
service or in other forms of altruistic endeavor. Under the 
influence of these problems many young men that otherwise 
would enter the ministry are turning their faces toward com- 
mercial, utilitarian, or social-welfare pursuits. 

Never was the challenge to Christianity so great as in our 
own day. Neither, on the other hand, was its oportunity equal 
to what it is in the new world. It is significant that almost 
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the last book that came out of Germany before the war, by 
Euken, raised the question, “Can we still be Christians?” and 
gave as its answer that we not only can, but must. This chal- 
lenge and this opportunity are most acute in an institution 
devoting itself to helping to train the Christian leadership of 
tomorrow. Not only must the faith of these young people be 
conserved by interpreting it in the light of these new conditions, 
but it must be quickened, vitalized, spiritualized, and energized 
for the demands that rest upon the leadership of tomorrow. 
These leaders must not only be the champions of Christianity 
in the new day, but they themselves must be led to a personal 
and vital experience of Christ and must be able to make Christ 
the inspiring and dominant power in modern life. 

It is to the task of helping to develop this type of Christian 
leadership among the Disciples of Christ that the College of 
the Bible is devoted. It is the hope of the Quarterly that it 
may give a partial expression to the ideals and points of view 
that actuate the College in this undertaking. In this sense 
it is a confession of the faith of the College in the eternal truth 
of the Christian religion and in the adequacy of Jesus Christ 
. to meet the spiritual needs of the modern world that more than 
all else needs a stabilizing and vitalizing hold upon God. It 
is also to be hoped that these discussions of current religious 
tendencies and problems from time to time may offer a stimulus 
and some suggestive guidance to that growing company of 
thoughtful Disciples whose faces are toward the future and 
who wish to inform themselves upon the movements that are 
sweeping through the Christian mind and heart of our day. 

The Quarterly, like the college that it represents, is neither 
reactionary nor radical in its views. It sees no hope in an 
attempt to return to the past for the solution of these problems, 
for this generation must assume the responsibility of solving 
its own problems in the light of the truth as it is given to see 
the truth. Neither is it willing to break with the sacred past 
out of which the present has come. It protests against being 
classified and labeled as belonging to this or that “school” of 
thought, a tendency greatly to be lamented among the Disciples 
ot Christ at the present time. It believes that the interests of the 
truth will best be served by the non-partisan, open mind that 
admits to its cordial fellowship all who hold to a fundamental 
faith in Jesus Christ while at the same time according to all the 
right to differ with the utmost freedom in matters of interpreta- 
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tion and intellectual opinion. The members of the faculty con- 
sider it neither necessary nor desirable that they should be 
wholly in agreement in matters of interpretation. Consequently, 
each writer assumes complete personal responsibility for the 
positions he may assume in the articles which he may from 
time to time contribute. 


It seems fitting that the first issue of the Quarterly in its 
new form should be devoted to the Christian apologetic in the 
modern world, a witness to its faith in the abiding sufficiency 
of Christ to meet the needs of the human spirit and an expres- 
sion of the fundamental ideals of the College in its attempt to 
help vitalize the faith of the leadership of tomorrow among the 
Disciples of Christ. 


THE SEARCH FOR A BASIS OF FAITH 
ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE.* 


HE Christian desires a firm basis for his faith. Christian 
apologetics undertakes to satisfy this desire. At times 
it has found expression as an apology for the faith which has 
been attacked from without. At other times it has been a 
polemic against forces within the church which have been re- 
garded as anti-Christian. Sometimes when there has been no 
occasion for either an apology or a polemic it has been a calm, 
deliberate statement of the ground of belief. Apologetics is 
necessary at all times, for, if Christianity is vital, one must be 
able to give a reason for his faith. 

A study of the history of the church discloses the fact that 
the basis of faith has been constantly shifting. Theories that 
were rejected by one generation as antagonistic to Christianity 
were accepted by the next as a part of Christian faith. The 
church has developed its interpretation of Christianity through 
opposition from without and questionings from within. 


Early Christianity had to meet two opposing forces, Judaism 
and the paganism of the Roman Empire, consequently apolo- 
getics held a prominent place in the Christian thinking of 
those days. The earliest Christian literature is decidedly apolo- 
getical. In their attempt to win their Jewish brethren, the 
Christians sought to give a reason for their hope. They tried 
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to encourage each other by rehearsing the basis of their con- 
victions. The sermons in Acts are early Christian apologies. 
The apologetical note is prominent in many of the New Testa- 
ment books. The purpose of John’s Gospel, as stated by the 
author, was to convince the readers that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, in order that they might have life in his name. 

The first attacks on Christianity by the Romans were on 
conduct rather than on doctrine. The Christians were charged 
with the grossest immoralities, and they were accused of being 
atheists. To answer these objections and to prove the divine- 
ness of their religion Justin Martyr and other Christian think- 
ers wrote their apologies. Their faith rested on Christianity’s 
completion of the Old Testament. The fulfillment of prophecy 
was more important than miracles, for even demons sometimes 
worked miracles. These men had been philosophers, but after 
they became Christians, they were antagonistic to philosophy 
as such and maintained that Christianity was the only fos 
osophy worthy of consideration. 

From the middle of the second century literary assaults 
were made on Christianity by pagan thinkers. The most pow- 
erful of these attacks, the one which became a model for others, 
was A True Discourse by Celsus. In addition to the weapon of 
ridicule, which was used very effectively, Celsus denied the 
supernatural, which was made very prominent in the Christian 
‘thinking of this period. He rejected the Christian claim of 
revelation as absurd, maintaining that God does not concern 
himself about men. 

The church leaders not only defended Christianity against 
these attacks, but they sought to find for believers who were 
living in the environment out of which these attacks came a 
firm basis for their faith. This defense, made by the leaders 
of the Alexandrian School, was an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in the light of the best thinking of that day. These 
Alexandrian apologists were in sympathy with philosophy, 
and interpreted Christianity, not as being antagonistic to ic 
but as being in harmony with it. Origen, the outstanding 
representative of this school, sought to answer the objections 
made by Celsus against Christinaity, but he was also anxious 
to find a firm foundation for faith. His purpose in his 
De Principis was not to answer objections to Christianity, but 
to show that Christianity is a reasonable system of doctrine. 
Although Origen sought to answer the objections brought 
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against Christianity by Celsus, he virtually accepted the philo- 
sophical conceptions which gave rise to those objections. He 
regarded God as the Absolute, hence there was no place in his 
thinking for the crasser anthropomorphisms of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Maintaining that God comes in contact with the 
world through the Logos, he sought to eliminate all material- 
istic conceptions by an ingenious method of allegorical inter- 
pretation. This accomplished three things—it nullified the ob- 
jections brought against Christianity; it vitalized faith for men 
whose thinking was determined by Platonic philosophy; and 
it presented Christianity to non-Christian thinkers in a manner 
that was attractive. 

After Christianity had been legalized by the Roman Em- 
pire and had been made the religion of the state there was no 
further need of an apology for the faith. There was no imme- 
diate need of a new statement of the grounds upon which faith 
rested. A real problem, however, was raised by the fall of 
the Empire before the barbarian hordes. The Empire had pros- 
pered and had become great in the service of pagan deities. 
There had been frequent persecutions because of the popular 
interpretation of calamities as occasioned by the anger of the 
gods on acount of the disloyalty of the Christians. The Empire 
reached the zenith of its power when it was unitedly pagan. 
As Christianity increased in power the Empire apparently 
declined, and the best emperors, in the interest of the state, 
tried to crush this destructive influence. Within less than a 
century of Christian rule the Empire fell, and barbarism was 
triumphant. 

Men who held to paganism naturally ascribed this calamity 
to the anger of the gods, and the question of the validity of 
their religion was inevitably forced upon the Christians. Chris- 
tianity had been put to the test and it had apparently failed. 
Was the downfall of the Empire the result of the failure of 
Christianity, or was there some other explanation? To answer 
these questions of the heart of Christendom Augustine wrote 
his City of God. This work was begun in 412, just after the 
capture of Rome by Alaric. Augustine attempted to show that 
the supplanting of paganism by Christianity was a great bless- 
ing notwithstanding the downfall of Rome. According to his 
philosophy of history, expressed in the City of God, the downfall 
of Rome was the result of sin rather than the weakness of the 
Christian religion. Augustine held that since the fall of man 
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two cities have been formed because men have been dominated 
by two very different loves. The Harthly City has been formed 
by the love of self, and the Heavenly City has been formed by 
the love of God. The passing away of the Harthly City, which 
is represented by Rome, is of secondary concern. The Heavenly 
City, consisting of the elect of God, is of primary importance. 
Augustine urged that Christians need not be unduly troubled 
by the overthrow of the Harthly City, for their real citizenship 
is in the Heavenly City, and that iseternal. This interpretation 
of Augustine was the result of the struggle of a great soul in the 
face of perplexities, and it did much to conserve faith in a time 
of supreme need. 

For several centuries after the time of Augustine there was 
no need of an adjustment in apologetics. Christianity was 
supreme in the Empire and the church fixed the belief of the 
individual. Men accepted their faith on the authority of the 
church and were content to let it rest with that. There came 
a time, however, when it seemed necessary to justify the faith 
of the church. The question of apologetics was again raised 
by the thinkers of the Middle Ages who were concerned with 
the philosophical aspect of Christian faith. The Schoolmen, the 
most important of whom were Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, 
were not primarily concerned in discovering the truth; they 
were seeking to philosophically justify the faith of the church. 
They performed an important mission for their day, for they 
helped to vitalize for thinking men a faith that was forced upon 
them by the church. 

The Reformation did not immediately call for any radical 
readjustment of faith. It broke down the authority of the 
Catholic Church in certain quarters, but it did not overthrow 
the authority of traditionalism in religion. Rationalism, how- 
ever, questioned the authority of tradition and compelled the 
leaders of Christian thought to restate for their own time the 
basis of Christian faith. 

Many causes combined during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries to develop and promote the spirit of ration- 
alism. The works of Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Locke in 
philosophy, and the scientific discoveries and theories of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Kepler, Bacon, and Newton tended to discredit 
traditional systems and opinions. With the overthrow of tradi- 
tionalism reason was made supreme. The conclusions of the 
rationalists vitally affected Christian faith, since from their 
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point of view no revelation was to be received which did not 
harmonize with sound reason. 

The rationalists struck at the very heart of Christian faith. 
for they denied the revelation upon which Christianity seemed 
to rest. The main argument of church leaders for the validity 
of Christian revelation was the one that was fundamental for 
the early apologists—the fulfillment of prophecy. Anthony 
Collins, in 1724, published 4A Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion, in which he attacked the validity of 
the argument from prophecy. Assuming that the fulfillment of 
prophecy is the only proof of the divine origin of Christianity, 
he pointed out the weakness of this argument and attempted 
to show that there is no sure foundation for Christian faith. 

This attack led many leaders of Christian thought to shift 
the line of defense and place the emphasis on miracles. The 
apologetical value of miracles was then questioned by the 
rationalists. One of the most vigorous statements against the 
argument from miracles was the Hssay on Miracles, published 
by David Hume in 1748. He maintained that miracles have no 
apologetical value since it is impossible to prove them. Hume 
denied the validity of tradition, and even of history, and placed 
all stress on reason. This forced the church leaders to again 
shift the emphasis in Christian apologetics. Instead of basing 
their faith on the traditional account of miracles, they sought 
to show the necessity of miracles. They attempted to meet - 
the rationalists on their own ground and show that Christian 
faith is reasonable. The two outstanding works in Christian 
apologetics, brought out by the attacks of the rationalists, were 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

Not content with their attacks on the evidence of prophecy 
and miracles, the rationalists criticised the content of Christian- 
ity, especially the character of the Bible and traditional the- 
ology. They pointed out inconsistencies and unworthy ideals 
in the Old Testament, and showed that there were many things 
in traditional theology which were contrary to reason and 
morality. This new attack forced the Christians to establish 
a new defense. They minimized the evidential value of proph- 
ecy and miracles and emphasized the character of Christianity. 

The basis of Christian thought could not long remain static, 
for the rapid changes in thought constantly forced Christian 
thinkers to face new issues. The application of the principles 
of historical and literary criticism to the Bible compelled Chris- 
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tian thinkers to make a radical readjustment in the basis of 
faith. There appeared three books, in 1835, which opened the 
way for a critical study of the Bibie—Vatke’s Old Testament 
Theolog y, Baur’s treatise on the Pastoral Epistles, and Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus. These men had philosophical theories which 
determined their conclusions, hence were not true Biblical 
critics. Their conclusions were violently attacked by the lead- 
ers of the church, but one of the general principles which was 
back of their investigations, that the Bible must be studied as 
other literature, soon became quite generally accepted. When 
the right of critical investigation was once granted, Christian 
faith could not rest on the peculiar separation of the Bible from 
other literature; it was found rather in the peculiar character 
of the revelation which the Bible contains. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century a scientific 
theory was advanced which seemed to shake the foundations 
of faith and called for another readjustment in Christian apolo- 
getics. The theory of evolution, of which Charles Darwin was 
one of the leading advocates, was interpreted as being anti- 
Christian. It was in contradiction of the revealed account 
of God’s method of creation, as given in Genesis. It was an- 
tagonistic, not only to the record of revelation, but to a funda- 
mental doctrine of the church—the fall of man. This theory 
and its advocates were almost universally condemned by the 
church leaders of Europe and America. The evolutionists were 
branded as atheists, inasmuch as their position was contrary 
to the plain teachings of the Bible. Ridicule was at first re- 
garded as a sufficient answer to this vagary, and that weapon 
was freely used by both Protestants and Catholics. 

As one scholar after another accepted the theory of evolu- 
tion, and many devout churchmen expressed sympathy with 
the view, a compromise was attempted. The theory was ac- 
cepted in its application to everything but man, and the Genesis 
account was allegorized and made to teach evolution. This 
opened the way for a sympathetic attitude toward the theory 
in its entirety so that it was quite generally accepted by the 
church as an interpretation of God’s method of working. 

History shows that each generation has its own apologetics 
and that it is formulated in terms of the thinking of that genera- 
tion. It also shows that the church has constantly modified its 
belief by accepting in part conclusions which had formerly been 
refuted as anti-Christian. History gives us confidence for the 
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future. Inasmuch as Christian thought has developed during 
the past by the acceptance of new truth, we should expect that 
it will continue to so develop during the future. The Christian 
should not be afraid of truth, but should welcome it, for it is the 
very genius of Christianity to prove all things and then hold 
fast to that which is found to be true. We should welcome 
the contributions which are being made to faith by investigation 
in the various fields of knowledge. The work of the natural 
scientist, the philosopher, the psychologist, the sociologist, and 
the Biblical critic, have made many traditional theories unten- 
able, but they have helped to establish a firmer foundation for 
Christian faith. Religion is life, and these various branches 
of science are interpretations of different phases of life. The 
apologetics that does not make room for these cannot satisfy ’ 
the Christian thinker of our day. The apologetics which does 
take into account the conclusions of all present-day scholarship 
is to be welcomed for that means the vitalizing of faith for the 
men and women of our world. — 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM AND THE PASSING OF 
SCEPTICISM 


CHARLES LYNN PYATT.* 
LTHOUGH the term was not coined until one half a cen- 
tury later, the nineteenth century was born in a wave of 
agnosticism. It was not a formal movement or school but 
rather a general attitude which was widely prevalent. Not 
only was doubt in evidence, but vehement attacks were being 

made upon the churches and all for which they stood. 
Undoubtedly there were many causes contributing to bring 
this about. No one thing can be named as to the cause but 
the effects were ubiquous. One man afterward confessed that 
he had regarded ancient authors and ancient history alike 
suppositious and incredible. This was the underlying thought 
of many a formal dissertation and treatise on history and was 
a pervading influence in all life and thought. The common 
people were reading such books as Paine’s Age of Reason and 
joining one another in various expressions of their lack of faith. 
The classical instance of this was in France where a Prostitute’ 
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was selected to typify the Goddess of Reason and was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed by the multitude. Among the educated, few 
‘were avowed Christians and doubt frequently prevailed among 
those not more directly antagonistic to belief. Philosophers 
and historians were leading in this movement and undoubtedly 
their ideas filtered down to the masses and effected them in 
remote yet certain ways. 

Strange as it may seem, among the influences which con- 
tributed towards the dispelling of this scepticism and thus 
aiding Christianity there should be named two factors very 
frequently assailed by leaders in the Church, viz: The develop- 
ment of biological sciences with their interpretative corollary, 
evolution, and the rise of historical criticism. 

The biological sciences contributed their part because they 
made untenable some of the postulates of the then current 
agnosticism. They overthrew the mathematical and mechan- 
ical conception of.the universe, influenced our ideas as to the 
nature of evidences and proof in mental realms and showed 
that we live in a world filled with facts and processes which 
we do not understand and can only partially explain. This 
however, cannot be developed at this time since it is with his- 
torical criticism that this paper is concerned. 

One of the phases of this agnosticism was also one of its 
interacting causes, namely the scepticism of men as to the possi- 
bility of discovering the truth about the past. For instance, 
Livy, our old school day friend, or enemy, lived about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, yet he wrote about events that 
happened four or five hundred years before his birth. Scholars 
claimed that Livy did and could not have known enough to 
write about events so remote. Therefore we also stand in 
ignorance, an ignorance which, it was reasoned, we cannot 
overcome. However interestingly history might be written 
it was only of literary value, and was as truly as a romance a 
child of the author’s brain. 


This historical scepticism was in part dispelled by the 
growth of historical criticism. Criticism not only had its di- 
rect influence on Christianity but it also influenced the atmos- 
phere in which Christianity was srowing. By showing the- 
value and trustworthiness of ancient authors and the credi- 
bility of history it helped to set men thinking in a friendly and 
a receptive manner rather than in opposition and doubt. 
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This was brought about because historical criticism showed 
men how they could judge the evidence of the past and likewise 
of the present. For the sake of example Livy is again helpful. 
It was shown how he had depended upon sources written long 
before his day and frequently contemporaneous with the event 
of which he was writing, in some cases his sources being still 
extant. Thus historians learned how they could examine and 
test an author and also his sources. How they could gather 
evidence from true or partly false sources contemporaneous 
with or remote from the event. Currents of history threw 
light on simple recorded events and simple events threw light 
on current history. They learned to distinguish between the 
true and the false or mistaken in the same document. Although 
Livy may not be good authority for one era of Roman History, 
he may be a first class authority for another era. A writer 
usually trustworthy may need to be rejected at some points be- 
cause of certain influences weighing upon him yet one fault 
need not throw a witness out of Court nor one substantiated 
account make him credible throughout. 

The development of this science has been slow. It is not 
a touchstone or set of rules which may be mechanically used, 
but it is rather the training of a man’s powers of investigation, 
observation, discussion, of presentation and revision, of trial 
and error and of exposition until the truth be discovered. Like 
other things human it has its human shortcomings but in prin- 
cipal it is founded on the belief that the past can be known and 
understood always postulating thorough, impartial, honest and 
painstaking investigation. 

The limitations of space are such that this paper cannot 
discuss in detail the principles and methods of the various 
aspects and applications of criticism. However, many promi- 
nent historians and college professors have written in defense 
and exposition of this science. Books designed to serve as 
introductions to the methods have been written. Among the 
best in English should be mentioned Langlois and Seignobos’ 
Introduction to the Study of History and J. M. Vincent’s Historical 
Research. Chapters one and fourteen of Henry Johnson’s 
Teaching of History are also very illuminating. 

One of the results of such processes is that historical criti- 
cism has influenced the atmosphere in which Christianity lives. 
In place of an attitude of doubt or dogmatic agnosticism there 
has grown an attitude, not merely sympathetic toward belief, 
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but aiding it by the conviction that the past can be known and 
understood. ‘The benefits of this attitude are easily discernible. 

Christianity has been aided in other ways. The force of 
many former objections has disappeared with a new under- 
standing and appreciation of evidence. Our conceptions of the 
nature of historical evidence have been changed in such a way 
as to relieve us of the burden of many difficult passages, e. g. 
since we have learned that truthful narratives of the same 
event often vary in important details, we are no longer troubled 
because it is pointed out that biblical sources have the very 
features of this sort which are found among the highest and 
most credible witnesses. 

It is hard for us to realize the nature of some of the objec- 
tions against which Christianity has had to defend itself, and 
how Christians have at times buttressed these arguments. The 
variations.in the New Testament text, now so familiar to us, 
were once regarded with horror by some, and used by others 
as the basis of an attack upon the Scriptures. When Alexan- 
der Campbell in 1828 incorporated some of the results of textual 
criticism into his translation of the New Testament he brought 
down upon his head severe denunciation. The writer remem- 
bers meeting a minister who denounced Alexander Campbell 
as an infidel. The ground of this accusation was that he had 
cut out parts of the Bible in his translation of the New Testa- 
ment. It is indeed true that he had omitted clauses and verses 
because of criticism, yet it is probable that such objections 
are now heard only once in a lifetime and never as the basis 
of an attack upon the Scriptures. 

Again it has come to pass that the student of secular his- 
tory or other such sciences no longer feels himself in a strange 
world when he happens into biblical fields. He finds the pro- 
cesses with which he is familiar being used in the new field. 
Students of other branches of learning, trained in our present 
day High Schools, Colleges and Universities, have much the 
same experience so that secular historians have come to refer 
to Biblical historians as models for some phase of science. 

Because of popular misconception it is also worth while 
to point out that historical criticism neither rules God out of 
the universe nor does away with the belief in the miraculous. 
That is largely a question of a man’s own philosophic presup- 
positions. No less a critic than Professor Ropes of Harvard 
takes pains to point this out. 
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One more result of the rise of historical criticism may be 
mentioned. It has not merely thrown light upon Christian 
sources but it has helped to make them more vivid, more 
possible of appreciation by all, and more historically real. It 
is probable that the life and charcter of Christ and his chief 
apostles are more frequently studied, better known, more ap- 
preciated and more clearly aprehended than at any other time 
since the Apostolic Age. Attacks are no longer met by dogma- 
tism nor by defenses based on* conceptions untenable to the 
objector. Our most convincing book against the mythical con- 
ception of Jesus is written on the basis and in the spirit of 
critical history. Probably it will be the last in our day or for 
several generations because historical criticism has made the 
mythical explanations of the Life of Christ untenable. We 
cannot tell what the future has in store for us, but we do feel 
that our knowledge and appreciation of Christ and the Apostolic 
Age are greater, more certain and increasing more rapidly 
than ever before. 

The above named facts, so inadequately developed here, 
are all of them important. Many of the attacks upon Chris- 
tianity have been based upon the misconceptions which have 
been cleared up by the development and growth of this science. 
It has played its part both directly and in other fields. How- 
ever much it has been misunderstood and misused, just as any 
science is apt to be, it has made its contribution and given aid 
and comfort for which all should be grateful. 

It should never be overlooked that historical criticism has 
greatly influenced the life and thought of the age in which we 
live. It is one of the determining elements of the modern 
mind. Few men have been untouched by it and few subjects 
have been so remote as to go unnoticed. The thoughts and 
methods of the most conservative scholars have been influenced 
by it. The hypotheses upon which learning is making its 
advances show the marks of its presence. It is not merely 
a part but it is an expression of the spirit and method of our 
age, as well as one of its tested instruments. It cannot be 
banished nor denied the right to be useful. To discard it 
before some better science has been developed is to fall back 
upon the rejected and inadequate methods of the past. There- 
fore let it be used, for it gives us the means by which are tested 
and proved the facts of our faith. A means for which no 
substitute or rival has been found. In its origin it was neutral, 
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for it was developed outside of religious fields, yet in its appli- 
cations and influence it has been positive. It has helped re- 
move the force of objections, clear the atmosphere and make 
real the facts and personalities of early Christian history. It 
has conserved where otherwise there might have been loss. 
It has helped create an atmosphere in which scepticism has 
ceased to be popular and where it is firmly believed that the 
truth about the past may be known and understood. In place 
of the past resting under a pall of scepticism and doubt history 
now faces its tasks with confidence and the records of the past, 
both sacred and profane are the gainers thereby. Far from 
being destructive to faith, criticism has been, and still is, a 
means of construction, progress and confidence. 


AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
ELMER ELLSWORTH SNODDY.* 


S AMERICANS we are in dire need of a philosophy of our 

own. We have been philosophical borrowers long enough. 

And, when we think of it, what could be more appropriate- 
than the demand for such a philosophy? Has not every nation 
of consequence had its own philosophy? Why not have an 
American philosophy? There is no reaon why we should not. 

The complexity and difficulty of the situation in which we 
find ourselves as a result of the World War makes such a 
philosophy imperative. Heretofore, by virtue of the simplicity 
of our national life, we have been able to live it with a minimum 
of reflective thought. The present demands a maximum of re- 
flection. 

Without an adequate philosophy our idealism will degen- 
erate into mere sentimentalism, it will float in the air un- 
attached to concrete social, economic and international pro- 
grams. We need a philosophy to give it intelligent guidance, 
to organize it, to yoke it to the actual enterprises of American 
civilization, in a word, to make it effective. 

We need a philosophy to discover just what Americanism 
is, to liberalize and formulate it, and thereby make it accessible 
to others and save ourselves from a narrow provincialism, in 
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fact, to do for our civilization what Plato and Aristotle did 
for Greek civilization. 

Some such procedure is essential also for the sake of our 
philosophy itself. Without it our philosophy becomes abstract, 
speculative, divorced from the actual concerns of life. It is apt 
to busy itself with problems imported from the civilizations of 
the Old World, rather than with problems discovered in the 
real enterprises of American life. The result is a great waste 
of energy. 

It is the belief of the writer that the beginnings of a dis- 
tinctively American philosophy have already been made in the 
type of thought that goes under the name of pragmatism. This 
philosophy was lifted into consciousness by an American 
thinker, it has been developed almost wholly by Americans and 
it is known at home and abroad as the American philosophy. 

It is a term more or less vague, it is variously interpreted, 
even its adherents differ as to its exact meaning, no one seems 
to be able to tell exactly what it is, but all of these things in- 
stead of being objections to it are just what we might expect 
in an American philosophy in its initial stages. Definiteness, 
common understanding and co-operation will come later. . 

Although no exact formulation of this philosophy is possi- 
ble at present, its more outstanding characteristics are quite 
well known. To begin with it is professedly democratic, the 
very thing we should expect of an American philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is an inherent and universal function of human life. © 
It is just as natural for man to philosophize as it is for him to 
eat. According to James the greatest of the pragmatists, 
“philosophy is one’s more or less dumb sense of what life 
honestly and deeply means.” In this sense every man is a 
philosopher, and this experience is the beginning of all our 
philosophies. It is the task of the technical thinker to make 
articulate this inarticulate meaning of the common man. The 
pragmatist does not claim to stand in a world apart and there- 
by gain access to a realm of truth and reality inaccessible to 
the common man. He andthe common man inhabit a common 
world, face common tasks and share in a common experience. 
He stands in the midst of his fellows “as one that serves.” 

Pragmatism is democratic also in its evaluation of man. 
It evaluates man in American terms and not in European. In 
European philosophy man is too often thought of as philosoph- 
ically depraved, without rational endowment, void of moral 
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capacities, unqualified for rational achievement. Pragmatism 
recognizes at the very outset the inherent worth of hung 
personality, the dependableness of human experience, man’s 
moral, religious and rational endowment. “Man is of more 
value than a sheep.” 

Pragmatism puts special emphasis on the integrity and 
freedom of the human will. Man is no puppet moved about 
by blind mechanical forces. Nor is he a mere spectator of 
events that enmesh him. His initiative counts, he is an agent, 
a participant, one who by his evaluations and choices changes 
forever not only the reality of himself but that of the universe 
as well. He is in the game and not on the side lines. 

Finally pragmatism is democratic in its goal. Its primary 
task is to intellectually organize and enforce social programs 
that make for the common good. Its evaluation of man is 
no mere theory, it seeks to create a social order in which every 
man shall have a fair opportunity to express and utilize all 
the powers of his being. 

Pragmatism, as the name indicates, is a practical philoso- 
phy, practical, however, in a unique sense. A failure to under- 
stand this is the explanation of most of the misunderstandings 
about it. There is no philosophy that does not issue in prac- 
tical consequences of some kind. The very inactivity that by 
design ensues from a purely speculative philosophy is itself 
a. practical consequence. 

But practical pragmatism means, in the first place, that 
an idea finds its meaning and verification in the results which 
it initiates. In the philosophies of the: Old World the idea 
already possesses its meaning and verification before the so- 
called application to practical situations is made, the applica- 
tion is something added. For pragmatism, the idea, the ex- 
perimental testing, the results and finally the validation, are 
all parts of a continuous and unitary process. 

But practical means even more than this. The idea itself 
is gotten out of a practical situation in which some life enter- 
prise is held up and which cannot proceed without a true idea. 
Pragmatism presides at the birth of an idea as well as at its 
validation. The whole process of knowledge is practical from 
beginning to end. 

This American philosophy is radically empirical, but em- 
pirical in a unique sense. Traditionally the term may mean 
sensations or ideas unrelated and unorganized, contact with a 
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physical environment, something attached to a physical or- 
ganism, something under the skin, so “infected with subjec- 
tivity” that it is wholly unreliable, and a score of other things. 
For pragmatism it is used to indicate whatever is real, what- 
ever must be taken account of in the business of living. It 
is shared by all men and by God and whatever other beings 
there may be in the universe. It includes the past and the 
future. It is objective and public, as well as private. It can- 
not be ignored in either thinking or acting. It is really the 
intercourse between living beings and their environment in 
all of its widest reaches. There is no need more pressing 
today than this enlarged and objective conception of experience 
to free us from the paralyzing subjectivism that besets us. 

It is a favorite saying of pragmatism that knowledge is 
instrumental. By this is meant that knowledge is an instru- 
ment for the achievement of human purposes. Knowledge is 
for life and not life for knowledge, as so many philosophies 
have held. It is a function of life, but not the whole of life. 
Life environs it, outruns it, supports and utilizes it. 

Knowledge, however, is not an instrument different in 
kind from life. It is an inherent function in the life process 
itself, it is a living instrument, an instrument alive, in fact, it 
is a way of living. We may live either gnostically, or, agnos- 
tically. 

Finally, pragmatism stands with its face to the future. 
And what else could we expect in an American philosophy? 
In the words of Emerson “the American is no backward creep- 
ing crab.” His whole history is a history full of creative 
energy, of progress, of great hopes. The aeroplane, an Ameri- 
can invention, which must ever go forward and never back- 
ward, is a fitting symbol of the American spirit. 

For this reason evolution finds ready acceptance in Ameri- 
can thought. The American finds it easy to think evolution 
because he first lives it. For him evolution is not an event 
of the remote past of which the present is the product, it is an 
indisputable fact in his present experience. That onward- 
driving, dynamic, unmanageable, revolutionary, inescapable, 
creative thing he calls life, that for the American is evolu- 
tion. And what the American wants is not some theory 
of what happened at some remote time in the past, but 
a working and workable theory by means of which he 
can tame and control this thing he calis life and thereby keep 
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it from getting away from him and dragging him and his Civ- 
ilization toruin. Pragmatism offers at least a method, a proper 
approach, an environing atmosphere for such a theory. ah 

What service can such a philosophy render to the Christian 
faith? In the first place it is the. first philosophy that ever 
gave Christianity a fair chance. It offers itself neither as a 
substitute nor a master, but as a servant. In the presence of 
this American philosophy Christian faith has nothing to fear. 

For pragmatism faith is an instrument of both knowledge 
and life. Faith is no blind acceptance of a dead dogma, it is 
man’s agonizing wrestling with the onward-driving reality in 
which he finds himself enmeshed and which he will not let go 
until it blesses him with knowledge and control. In his faith 
man finds his only assurance of things hoped for, his only 
evidence of things not seen. Without faith he cannot live. If 
he waits for knowledge before he acts he will be dragged into 
ruin while he waits. Man must live by faith or not live at all 
Certainly Christianity has in pragmatism a philosophy con- 
genial to its own conception of faith. 

Pragmatism helps us to a living faith in a living God. 
God is no mere spectator of his own activities as Aristotle 
thought, nor a being who was once busy with his creative tasks 
but is now at rest as the Pharisees held. He is busy now with 
his creative and redemptive work as Jesus himself taught. Life 
thought of as a dynamic, evolving process is the product of his 
creative will now. By his presence in the life process he puts. 
at man’s disposal his own inexhaustible resources for human 
living. 

For the first time in history of philosophy the Christian 
conception of a man gets reasonable recognition at least. In 
pragmatism Christianity has a philosophy that it can use with- 
out doing any violence whatever to its own incomparable esti- 
mate of man. What more could it ask? 

It is now almost universally held that the fundamental 
concept of Christ was the kingdom of God. He came to make 
the kingdom of God a reality in the life of the world. A world 
life informed by the principles of divine Fatherhood and human 
brotherhood was his goal. Such an enterprise needs not only 
a faith of tremendous proportions, but also a philosophy com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the enterprise, and congenial 
to the faith that motivates it and the spirit that informs it. 
The writer feels that pragmatism is the beginning of such a. 
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philosophy. By its very genius it offers its service for the 
intellectual organization of this gigantic enterprise. The 
Christian leader may have its service to yoke up Christian 
faith with its dynamic idealism to the concrete tasks of the 
Christian enterprise. 

Pragmatism offers Christianity many other advantages, 
but space does not permit further mention of them. 

In conclusion the question may arise: How account for 
the congeniality of the Christian faith and this American 
philosophy? The answer is not hard to find. Our civilization 
was born in faith. Our Fathers came from Europe that they 
might have access to an open Bible and to the presence of God : 
unmediated by any one save Jesus Christ. We have carried 
this faith in our heart throughout all our history. 

Is it presumptuous to believe that because of this Christ 
has been able here by indirect means to produce a type of 
thought that is more congenial to his faith than he has ever 
been able to produce hitherto? Perhaps, in the providence of 
God, this is the very task set for American thinkers. One may 
at least find stimulation for his thought in such a vision. 


THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO MODERN CHRISTIANITY 
GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN.* 


URRENT Christianity is not necessarily modern Chris- 

tianity. Nor is modern Christianity devoid of ancient 
elements. If one might draw a figure from the evolution of 
life, he might say that along with the original germ and char- 
acter, there have intruded into Christianity certain elements 
due to the life history through which the organism has passed, 
and that even now we are in the midst of a process, in the 
course of which nonessential elements are being eliminated as 
well as others accumulated. Some of the nonessential ele- 
ments from which Christianity suffers are, to change the simile, 
like the barnacles of ship, gathered up in seas through which 
the vessel has passed, a constant impediment to the progress 
and efficiency of the ship. Such are antiquated ideals 
of the organization of the church inherited from the days of 
the Roman empire, and methods of work derived from the 
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conditions of the Middle Ages. Other things might be likened 
to the long horns of the one time numerous Texas steer. Such 
horns may have had their use when the range was infested with 
wolves and other dangerous carnivora, but now are a nuisance 
and a menace rather than something of value. So creeds of 
all ages, which may have had a real value at the beginning, 
but in other cases may have been formulated merely from a 
vague feeling that creeds were necessary and in imitation of 
of something earlier, are not now essential to Christianity. 
These things, though found today, are not part of modern Chris- 
tianity, even as they were not a part of the earliest Christianity. 
Nor is a belief in verbal inspiration, though met with in many 
quarters, a part of modern Christianity. Modern Christianity 
receives the Bible as the inimitable record of the revelation 
of God to man, and goes to it continuously for guidance and 
insight into the divine, but does not concern itself much with 
any theory of inspiration. 

One might truly say that modern Christianity tends to be 
apostolic. It centers in a personality, not in a book, not in a 
creed, not in any form of polity or organization. It is ail 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus. Jesus is the supreme revelation of God 
to man. Understand him, and you understand God. Live 
with him, and you live with God. Such was the message of 
Peter and Paul and John. They had a book; they preached 
Christ. Our New Testament contains a partial record of the 
preaching, the experience, the life of these men. Christ and 
Him crucified, the loving, suffering, redeeming, all-sufficient 
Christ, is the message of modern Christianity as it was the 
message of the apostles. Nay, more, it was the message of 
Jesus himself. For we have him ever emphasizing life, the 
kind of life he himself lived, and only once asking what might 
be called a creedal question, “Who do ye say that I am?” and 
commending the answer, “Thou art the Christ, the son of the 
living God.” And so modern Christianity dwells little on 
statements and forms; it demands a life based on Christ’s life, 
and lived like his, with the welfare of man constantly in view. 
Its ideal is Christ’s ideal; all men united in one great fellow- 
ship here and now; all men brothers; the one God father of 
all mankind; eternal fellowship continuing into the life beyond. 

These facts constitute a strong apologetic for Christianity 
in the social sphere. Christianity is capable of meeting all 
the varied calls made upon religion by the altered conditions 
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of a changing society: The great social problem which Chris- 
tianity had to face in its earliest days was that of slavery: It 
met that problem in the one way in which it could be solved 
forever. That there always have been and always will be 
among men some who are endowed with greater intellect than 
others, some who have greater physical strength, and some 
who have greater initiative or organizing abilities than others 
is true. From this arises human progress. Throughout its 
long history, Christianity has acted as the force to keep this 
progress in the best channels, so that while social conditions 
are not and never will be perfect, they are always approaching 
the ideal. Inequalities, imperfections, injustice if you will, 
exist and will ever exist, since standards are ever advancing. 
Yet in the absolute sense the lot of even the humblest is: being 
constantly bettered through the guiding and restraining in- 
fluence of Christianity. 

But what of the social challenge? Begotten by the teach- 
ings of Christianity, a spirit of democracy has spread through 
the world. In past ages the laboring man looked up to the 
baron or the capitalist as a superior being; now he feels that 
all men are equal; he has a tendency to resent all inequalities, 
whether they be social, economic or political. Politically, in 
America and most of Europe, equality has been achieved. The 
ballot of the peasant may cancel the vote of the aristocrat. 
Humble birth is not a barrier to the holding of the highest 
office. The law recognizes no race, no creed, no color. It 
judges between man and man. 

It is the economic phase of life which today furnishes the 
most importunate challenge to Christianity. The lust for 
power has no doubt been a dominant trait in the character of 
man since eolithic times. And so has the lust for possessions. 
At first glance, it seems that the organization of society today 
is based on these two motives. So keen has the lust become 
that it looks as if society is organized on the basis of warfare. 
Even when political warfare is at end, there is keen commercial 
warfare between nations, between cities, between groups, be- 
tween individuals. But Christianity interposes. The “open 
door” policy is an outgrowth of Christian teachings. Exploita- 
tion for purposes of wealth may run rampant for a time. But. 
Christian conscience becomes aroused and suppresses both 
the opium traffic and the alcohol evil. The war on commer- 
cialized vice has begun; Christianity will not cease till the 
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victory is won. The trend is ever toward developing the best 
that is in man. 

Paradoxes meet us in matters relating to the struggle. 
In the class of “haves,” we find men of great wealth, seeking 
by organization, by exploitation, by legislation, sometimes by 
questionable means, ever by every possible sanctionable means, 
to increase their wealth, to strengthen their economic hold on 
society. Their selfishness curses society. Speculations, cor- 
ners, trusts, a thousand heartless devices are used to achieve 
their purposes. Yet from this class come millions for scientific 
research, for the execution of plans for social welfare, for the 
erection and endowment of hospitals, for massive church build- 
ings, for the promulgation of the gospel of democracy and the 
spreading of Christian principles. What is the cause of this 
better side of their activities? It is the response of Christianity 
to the challenge. “It is a crime for a man to die rich” may be 
the maxim of only a few in this class, but already the spirit 
which gave birth to that sentiment is at work and ever strength- 
ening the spirit of brotherhood of which this is a symptom. 

Among the “have-nots” we meet with another paradox. 
An element, learning the power of organization, carries on 
primarily against the “haves,” but actually against society as a 
whole, the most ruthless social warfare ever witnessed. Strikes 
without number, often called without purpose at such times 
as will cause the maximum of suffering to the community, the 
beating and murder of other, non-union, “have-nots,” the cul- 
tivation of class hatred to the limit of fanaticism, the use of 
dynamite and the torch; such are some of the means employed 
in the warfare for power and possession. Over against the 
methods is to be set the motivating force, misread, misapplied, 
the practical application of one of the cardinal features of 
Christianity—the brotherhood of man. Wrong as may be the 
methods of some members of this class, the magnificence of 
the purpose to be attained must be considered. And it is in 
the presentation and representation of this purpose that Chris- 
tianity meets the challenge here, seeking ever to instill the 
consciousness that all men are brethren, and making the cause 
for which these men are striving fit to be dignified with the 
term holy, changing a mere class war into a movement for the 
uplift of humanity. 

. Apart from Christ, there is the constant tendency to or- 

ganize groups and castes. Such has ever been true; we have 
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not yet freed ourselves of the trait. The most potent force 
which has ever attacked this spirit is Christianity, and its 
achievements have been marvelous. Its labors go on continu- 
ously. It has given birth to internationalism, to the idea of 
the abolition of all national and race lines. As yet Christianity 
has not decided on. its ultimate course in this matter. It is 
meeting the challenge by seeking to foster the spirit of love 
and brotherhood, it is deepening this sense in the way it created 
it—by missionary and altruistic enterprises—but it also rever- 
ently carries on investigation to know the full meaning and 
purpose of God. Under the controlling guidance of Christ- 
ianity, the white race of northern Europe has been the chief 
means used to bring both civilization and Christianity to the 
highest summit they have ever attained. Has the time arrived 
when the white race is no longer to be used by God as in the 
past, the time when it shall yield to the clamors of the black 
and the yellow races for ‘complete social equality,” for ulti- 
mate amalgamation? Christianity has not yet given its final 
verdict on this issue. It is meeting the challenge by seeking 
to know what would be the best for the ultimate future of all 
races and of humanity as a whole. It is meeting the chal- 
lenge, then, in the right and the best way. It goes on, confi- 
dent in the leadership of God, and in the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 


Modern Christianity meets its challenges in the social 
sphere, because, in its apostolic spirit, it recognizes the group 
as well as the individual. Jesus came to save individuals, yet 
the thing he talked most about was the Kingdom of God. His 
vision was of a reconstructed, glorified society; an ideal group, 
composed of regenerated individuals. Protestanism long for- 
got this emphasis on the group; modern Christianity has re- 
discovered it. The challenge to leaven the lump as well as the 
individual can be met; it is being met. The Prince of Peace 
is being interpreted to a society organized along the lines of 
warfare in such a way that ultimately both trust and labor union 
will beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Christianity is making both the class and the 
individual see his proper place in society as parts of an organ- 
ized whole, bound together by the spirit of brotherhood. Chris- 
tianity has accepted the challenge; it is solving the problems 
of the present as it has solved those of the past. 
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RELIGION AND THE NATURE OF MAN. 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER.* 


T is to be doubted whether at any time religion has received 

from any source more convincing validation as it is receiving 
in our day from the sciences that are devoted to the study of 
man. Out of the scientific study of the nature of man has 
emerged the scientific study of religion. The humanistic 
sciences, particularly anthropology, sociology, and psychology, 
supplementing each. other’s findings, have disclosed the fact 
that religion is a fundamental and constituent characteristic 
of human nature. Religion is, therefore, not a thing to be de- 
fended, but an irreducible and powerful factor in human life 
to be reckoned with, understood, and directed. It thus turns 
out that science, that was once considered hostile to religion, 
has come to be one of the chief apologists for religion and 
that the instruments and methods of science, that were once 
thought to be destructive to faith, have come to be among the 
chief supports of faith. 

The scientific study of religion is relatively recent. While 
the earliest literature of the subject dates back to David Hume’s 
Natural History of Religion in 1757, by far the greater number of 
important discussions fall within the last fifty years and much 
of the most important literature falls within the last ten years. 
Interest in the scientific study of religion is rapidly increasing, 
and its literature is becoming voluminous. 

There have been four approaches to the scientific study of 
religion, and these fall, roughly speaking, into an historic order. 
The first approach was from the anthropological standpoint. 
and falls, on the whole, within the last forty years of the nine- 
teenth century. The interest of the anthropologist was not. 
primarily in religion as such, but in man—his origin, his 
differentiation into races, his geographic distribution, and the 
development of his material and mental culture. The anthro- 
pologist discovered, however, that religion occupied a funda-: 
mental position in primitive man’s interests and activities, 
and that no account of man and his culture could be accurate: 
or complete that did not take into account his religious beliefs 
and practices. Anthropology bears witness that there has 
been discovered no human group, however low its position in 


the scale of evolution may be, that was not, or is not, definitely 
religious. 


*Professor of Religious Education in the College of the Bible. 
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A second approach to the study of religion is inseparable 
from the scientific approach; it was the philosophical study of 
religion. While the study of religion from the philosophical 
point of view began in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
its discussions tend to be most numerous during the last twenty- 
five years of the nineteenth century—a development slightly 
later than that of anthropological interest. Many of the prob- 
lems that are central in religious experience lie also in the 
field of philosophy. Such are the problems of the self, the 
nature and validation of truth, the nature of reality, and the 
fundamental meaning of life. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the attention of philosophical thinkers should be directed to- 
ward the outstanding facts of religious experience, and that 
these should be put to a thorough test by the methods of philo- 
sophical thought. To the witness of science philosophy adds 
its testimony as to the fundamental and central place of religion 
in human experience. 

A third approach to the scientific study of religion has been 
made by the sociologist. Anthropological studies had disclosed 
the fact that religion among primitive peoples was a phe- 
nomenon of group life, individualism in religion being a com- 
paratively late development. The sociologist has discovered 
in religion one of the most outstanding forms of collective, or 
social, behavior. Moreover, he has discovered that reiigion 
is organized around the deepest and most fundamental interests 
and activities of the social group. In fact, Hmile Durkheim, 
the French sociologist, is so impressed by this fact that he finds 
the most elementary form of the religious life to consist in 
totemism, the totem being, in his opinion, the expression of 
the essential and total life of the group. In the opinion of 
Franklin H. Giddings, a leading sociologist, religion is man’s 
earliest and most fundamental reaction to his world. As a 
form of collective behavior, religion has come to be regarded 
as the subject-matter of a special social science. Sociology 
has established the fact that religion is an integral and insep- 
arable part of social life and its most coherent bond. 

Still another and more recent study of religion has been 
from the psychological point of view. This tendency falls 
almost wholiy within the last ten years, though it began some 
twenty years ago. At every point in the study of religion the 
anthropologist, the philosopher, and the sociologist have run 
upon problems that can only be dealt with successfully by the 
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psychologist. The psychologist is doing the most significant 
work in this field, with the most promising results. The psy- 
chologist finds that religion is a part of man’s psychic life, 
and that at its highest levels. While much is still tentative 
in a science so new, already there is a solid footing of ascer- 
tained fact which has established religion as a part of the 
structural framework of man’s psychological nature. 

Roughly speaking, the psychological study of religion has 
passed through three stages. The earliest attempt to explain 
religion psychologically was in intellectualistic terms—in terms 
of belief in supernatural beings or in doctrines. A second 
attempt sought to explain religion in terms of the emotions. 
The present tendency is to study religion in terms of the will 
and by the use of the methods of behavioristic psychology. 
Religion, in the opinion of the modern psychologist, springs 
from the will to live. In the language of Jesus, all of whose 
fundamental positions are verified by the findings of the psy- 
chology of religion, religion is a striving, a yearning, a desire 
to “have life, and to have it abundantly.” With Jesus also, 
the modern psychologist holds that ‘he that willeth to do the 
teaching shall know.”’ From the point of view of the will, in- 
telligence as the interpreter and guide of religious experience, 
and the emotions as the source of the motive of action, are not 
excluded, but rather are lifted to their highest function. 

The psychologist discovers that religion has to do with 
the supreme values of life. In the language of George A. Coe, 
the most recent American writer on this subject, religion con- 
sists in the ‘““completion, unification and conservation of values,” 
or, to use his shorter phrase, ‘‘the revaluation of values.” Each 
department of life has its own group of values which give these 
activities meraing and evoke effort in their pursuit. Such 
are the economic, the social, the ethical, the aesthetic, and the 
truth values. But religion penetrates to the depths of life and 
fuses all of these values into one fundamental value which lies 
at the heart and center of life and gives it meaning and worth. 
Where these values are fused, life is brought to a white heat. 
It is at the level of religion, and of religion alone, that all of 
life is bound into a unity and rests back upon the ultimate 
ground of our being. 

As the idealization and completion of these values, religion 
fixes attention upon the unrealized possibilities of life. It be- 
lieves in the unlimited possibilities of the future. In personal 
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terms this passion for the completer life takes the form of a 
yearning for perfection; in social terms it takes the form of a 
passion for a redeemed social order—‘the kingdom of God” 
of which Jesus spoke. For such an achievement the world and 
time furnish too small a setting; out of this yearning fixed 
upon the limitless possibilities of life springs the hope of im- 
mortality—the “power of an endless life.” 


As a conserver of life’s supreme values, religion offers a 
way of salvation. Religion, as nothing else does, holds ever 
before us the worth of man. That worth is incomparable to 
all else. Itself redemptive, religion furnishes the incentive to 
all enterprieses that look to the betterment of human life. 
Religion is a stabilizer of life. But it is more than a stabilizer; 
when this passion for human welfare is directed toward im- 
provement, it becomes one of the most powerful factors of 
progress known to man. 


As the organization of human desires, religion furnishes 
the drive to human endeavor. Desire is the mainspring of 
human action. It releases human energy that otherwise could 
not be called into action. Human life needs more than cold 
knowledge to direct it; it needs the propulsive power of a, 
throbbing, emotionalized will. Perhaps the greatest function 
of religion in modern life is to give it motive, drive, ,a-great 
dynamic. 

Such, in briefest outlines, are the findings of the: modern 
scientific study of religion in its relation to the nature of man. 
What, then, may we ask, are the contributions of these findings 
to the position of religion in the modern world? 

1. They have established the fact that religion is a fun- 
damental and irreducible part of man’s nature. For this reason 
it is as old as man, and as universal. Whether we welcome it 
or not, man is religious and will continue to be so long as he 
lives in the present world. To be rid of religion it would be 
necessary to destroy the individual and society. 

2. They have established the fact that religion belongs 
to man’s highest mental life. It is not a survival that is des- 
tined to pass out of his experience as he advances to higher 
levels of intellectual achievement. His religion, like his 
achievement, man does not share with the lower orders of life. 
Tt follows that as man becomes more intelligent he is destined 
to become, not less, but more, religious. 
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3. Religion permeates the whole of life. By its nature, 
it cannot be departmentalized and isolated from the rest of 
life without suffering violence. When it becomes specialized 
and isolated, it degenerates either into barren dogmatism, 
sentimentalism, or institutionalism. All of the great religious 
leaders, especially Jesus, have centered religion in the whole 
of life. 

4. Religion is a fundamental, if not the fundamental, bond 
of the social life. _As such it is a social necessity. This is 
pre-eminently true of modern life with its tendency to become 
differentiated and departmentalized as social evolution ad- 
vances. In a democracy, with its emphasis upon individual 
freedom, this necessity is raised to the highest degree. 

5. Religion is inseparable from morality. Both in their 
primitive and in their highest forms, they are both different 
aspects of the same social life. One cannot long survive with- 
out the other, as history demonstrates. - There is little hope of 
a morality that is not undergirded with spiritual ideals. 


6. The forms and beliefs of religion may change, but 
religion itself abides. A study of the history of religion ex- 
hibits a continual reconstruction of thought-forms and insti- 
tutional organization. This is particularly true of our own 
times and of those which have immediately preceded them. 
In such a period of reconstruction it is of no little significance 
that religion itself lies more deeply imbedded in human nature 
than the intellectual reflection upon it or the institutional 
expression of it. In religion are the “eternal values” to which 
faith may anchor in periods of shifting emphasis and changing 
interpretations. 


It thus appears from a study of religion and the nature 
of man that it is not a question whether we shall have religion 
or not; the question is, What kind of a religion shall we have? 
The conditions of the modern world have forced us to think of 
religion in terms of function—in terms of its value to human 
life. Whole nations and races, forced out of their old lives as 
a result of their contact with modern Western civilization, 
find their national religions giving way under the pressure of 
the demands of the new life that has come to them. The 
Supreme apologetic of Christianity consists in its ability to 
function in the life of these groups by undergirding them with 
spiritual power and supplying them with a supreme spiritual 
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motive. This was Jesus’ own test of his religion—‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The power of Christianity to 
Spiritualize and energize human life on the field of history and 
in modern life is the supreme answer of Christianity to the 
modern world. 


SOME HELPFUL BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It is the purpose of the Quarterly to publish from time to 
time lists of books that will furnish a suggestive guide for 
study in the fields immediately related to religion. It is not 
the purpose of these lists to call attention solely to new pub- 
lications, but to suggest the outstanding books that will 
introduce the non-technical worker to an understanding of the 
main outlines of the best thinking in a particular field. 


The list in this issue suggests some helpful books for the 
study of the Old Testament, and is furnished by Professor 
Brown, of the Department of Old Testament. 

Sanders, F. K. History of the Hebrews. 1914. Scribners. Asa 
guide to Old Testament Study this little book is one of the most helpful 
published. Numbered paragraphs deal with the more important events 
of Old Testament history, and copious references for entended reading 
are made to the proper pages of books listed in the excellent bibliography 
given. 

McCurdy, J. F. History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 1914. 
MacMillan. One volume edition. This book is now becoming some- 
what old—it originally appeared as a three volume work from 1894 to 
1900. But as an encyclopedic treatment of Old Testament history and 
religion, with full treatment of the history of neighboring nations, it is 
still unexcelled, and sufficiently reliable for ordinary use. 

Wallis, L. Sociological Study of the Bible. Chicago University 
Press. 1912. The great value of this book lies in the style of treatment 
of Old Testament matters. Many readers will get an entirely new view 
of Israel’s religious problems from it. 

Bade, W. F. The Old Testament in the Light of Today. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1915. The broad outlines of Hebrew Religion are pre- 
sented with a rather full treatment. A helpful book. 

Fowler, H. T. A History of the Literature of Ancient Israel. Mac- 
Millan. 1912. Following the modern critical school, this book attempts 
to present a sketch of the development of the Old Testament in the order 
in which its separate component parts were produced. 

Kent, C. F. Students’ Old Testament. Scribners. The author’s aim 
is to present a complete conspectus of the results of Old Testament Criti- 
cism in such a way as to enable every one to have to hand a clear presen- 
tation of all the documents and sources used in the formation of the 
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present text. Of use to those who wish to study the Bible critically. 
Five volumes have been published; one more is to follow. 

Gray, G. B. Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. Scribners. 
1913. One of the excellent “Studies in Theology” series. Contains in 
brief compass excellent and clear critical discussions of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

The New Century Bible. MacMillan. The most exhaustive set of 
commentaries on the Old Testament is the International Critical Commen- 
tary, published by Scribners., It is as yet incomplete, and too technical 
for many readers. For such as would like to have a modern commentary, 
compact and shorn of technicalities, the New Century is excellent. The 
authors are men of repute, and the volumes small, on thin paper. 

Barton, G. A. Archaeology and the Bible. American S. S. Union, 
1916. Throws a flood of light on many parts of the Old Testament, and 
is sold at a low price. 

Smith, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Hodder &: 
Stoughton. Not a new book, but a classic in regard to Bible geography. 

McGarvey, J. W. lands of the Bible. Many Disciples are already 
familiar with the excellencies of this book. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. Palestine and Its Transformation. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co. 1911. Sets forth convincingly the evidence for .a 
belief that the climate of Palestine has fluctuated in historical times, 
thereby explaining many matters depending on climate. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RECENT article in the first number of the Journal of Re- 
ligion* discusses with clear insight and open frankness 
the religious breakdown of the ministry of the present genera- 
tion. In this article the emphasis is placed primarily, not upon 
the breakdown of the ministry in power, a fact that is apparent 
to thoughtful observers and a matter of no little concern on 
their part, but upon the religious character of that breakdown. 
It is the conviction of the author of this article that the failure 
of the ministry, in so far as there has been failure, lies, not in 
the difficult obstacles that the ministry has to overcome in 
modern life, but in the fact that it has lost its religious power. 
The author further concludes that the failure in the religion 
of the minister himself lies in the fact that he has misread the 
essential character of religion, that he has failed to see that 
religion, to be religion, must be concerned vitally with the great 
problems and processes of modern life. 


The author of this article is precisely correct in his analysis 
of the situation. If the religious leaders of our day are to 
make religion real in the modern world, they must do what the 
prophets and the apostles, and especially Jesus, did—relate 
religion to the vital issues that most fundamentally concern 
the life of the world today. The burden of the prophetic mes- 
sage during its most virile period had to do with social, eco- 
nomic, moral, and international concerns that occupied the 
focus of social vision in the days of the prophets. To under- 
stand their messages at all, these historic situations must be 
reconstructed and the burning, challenging utterances of the. 
prophets interpreted in the light of the problems that were 
pressing upon their times. The letters that constitute the 
major portion of the New Testament were not written that we 
might have a body of scripture; they were written to meet the 
urgent and present spiritual needs of actual situations in the 
growing Christian community. Here again the principal bur- 
den of Biblical scholarship is to reconstruct the historic situa- 
tions that evoked the utterances of these flaming souls and 
present them vividly to our understanding. Pre-eminently, the 


*George A. Coe, “The Religious Breakdown of the Ministry,” art. The 
Journal of Religion, January, 1921. 
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message of Jesus was addressed directly to the problems, bur- 
dens, sins, and hopes of actual living as these found expression 
in the life of the people, and of all the people. Against these 
, backgrounds of vital experience the Holy Scriptures pulsate 
with living spiritual power and carry within themselves their 
own validation to all time. 


The greatest need of the church in this generation is for 
the emergence of a prophetic leadership whose primary appeal 
is to actual, present, compelling problems as they lie in our 
modern life and who can interpret these problems in the light 
of God as He has disclosed Himself through Jesus Christ. The 
ministry of the universal church in the period through which 
we are now passing is conspicuous for the absence of great 
outstanding spirits of this order. With an increasing number 
there is a growing hope that presently the earth will again 
tremble with the tread of the commanding presence of a great 
prophetic soul, or a goodly company of them, who are capable 
of interpreting the life of our day in the terms of God and the 
eternal. 


The burden of this problem rests especially heavily upon 
institutions to which are commited the task of training young 
men for the ministry in the modern church. It is not enough 
that these young men should know accurately the content of 
the Holy Scriptures, the historic development of doctrines and 
the church, the technique of scriptural interpretation and of 
homiletics. They must know how to interpret life as it is today 
in terms of Jesus Christ and to make religion a vital and pow- 
erful dynamic in our world. Vastly more important still, they 
must be led to the sources of spiritual power in a vital and 
present experience of Jesus Christ in their own lives—an ex- 
perience so real and so fundamental that it will enable them 
to speak with that compelling authority that can come only 
from unmeasured depths of reality. Religion among the people 
cannot rise above the religion of their leaders, and the religion 
of the leaders of Christianity cannot rise above the experience 
which the ministry itself has of Jesus Christ. W.C. B. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 5 


UCH that is vital to religion lies beneath the surface. Not 

all that is important is apparent at first sight nor is it al- 

ways immediately practical. Rather there are deeply and thor- 

oughly laid foundations, not a part of the superstructure nor 

easily beheld, yet “fundamental” as are the deeply and propor- 

tionately laid foundations of a building. Vitality may lie deep- 
ly as well as on the surface. 

This is not always recognized. There is, in modern life, 
an inclination to be impatient with all that is not easily dis- 
cerned as practical, though oftentimes such impatience is not 
entirely consistent. Such impatience is manifest in business, 
education and other walks of life so that naturally religion has 
not escaped. 

There is therefore in emphasizing vitality in religion a 
natural tendency to demand that it be practical and that its re- 
sults be easily seen. Many who reject pragmatism as a philos- 
ophy demand that results be apparent, striking and immediate 
‘or they will have nothing to do with a cause or program. Yet 
there is grave danger that such ideas may work harm to re- 
ligion. 

Among the many reasons for such impatience as applied 
to religion there should be mentioned the fact that many re- 
ligious men, especially ministers, are not disposed to treat 
fundamentals as true foundations, that is, as things that are 
absolutely necessary in their places but whose places are not 
prominent. Buildings must have foundations, yet the founda- 
tions are not built for exhibition. So for vital religion there 
should be certain fundamentals, yet they need not be paraded. 
People do want results; but it is in the finished product that 
their interest lies. A good workman leaves his chips and shav- 
ings in the workshop. 

There are at least three bases of vital religion about which 
there should be little ostentation but of whose existence there 
should be no doubt. However vital they are they should not be 
paraded. Such are scholarship, culture and private religious 
experience. Because they are so fundamental, because they are 
so slowly and at times painfully and expensively acquired and 
because they are so valuable and necessary, we are tempted to 
exhibit them directly, whereas their presence should be indi- 
rectly revealed by means of the superstructure which rests upon 
them. Other essentials form the minister’s mesage; these are 
among the things that are truly “fundamental.” Crleck: 
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HE realization of the ideals in the life of the world depends 
ab in the last analysis upon the preacher. He stands before 
the world as_a leader in the great task of Christianizing the 
world-order and to him men naturally turn for leadership more 
than to any other. : 

Never in the whole history of Christianity did any group 
of leaders face greater responsibility than do Christian 
ministers today. The hour for the triumph of the Kingdom of 
God has come. The Christianization of the working ideals of 
the world in our own generation is a living possibility. It is 
God’s will that this be done. His resources are sufficient for the 
task. The way to the heart of the world is open as never be- 
fore. Ancient faiths and civilizations are crumbling. The 
pre-war social order of the western world has gone never to 
return. Physical and spiritual famine is abroad in the earth. 
Men grope in darkness for the living God. The call of God 
comes to the preacher in all this need, in the unequaled oppor- 
tunity of the hour, in the divine resources at his command. He 
must not turn a deaf ear to the call. 


Three opportunities of outstanding importance have come 
to the Christian ministry. The first was the conversion of the 
ancient world. The second was the conversion and Christian- 
ization of the barbarians of northern Hurope. The third is that 
of the present time, namely, the building of a Christian civiliza- 
tion for all mankind. The ministry, by incomparable devotion 
and sacrifice, claimed the first two for Christ and his cause. 
Shall the ministry of our day do less? 


There is no possible excuse for neglect. There is absolute- 
ly nothing which the preacher cannot do with the help of his 
Lord if he set his will to it with devotion, courage and sacrifice. 
The war has made it forever impossible to doubt the modern 
man’s capacity for heroism. Men and means can be marshalled 
for the kingdom of God if the appeal be an heroic one. The 
preacher can make this appeal, and he alone, but it must first 
be a reality in his own soul. 


“Shall Christ become Lord of the world’s life?” is the su- 
preme question of the hour and the answer to this question is 
in the keeping of the preacher. _ H. EH. S. 
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RELATING RELIGION TO LIFE 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER.* 


T IS the nature of religion to be inseparable from experience. 
This is true because the scientific analysis of religion dis- 
closes the fact that its roots lie deeply imbedded in the life- 
process of society and of the individual. Religion, in its essen- 
tial form, interprets, supports, and energizes the on-going life 
of the human race. This is to say that religion arises within 
experience. It is at this point that God appears in human life. 
Jesus Himself grounded His message and His mission in His 
experience of God—in those things which, to use His own 
words, He had “seen and heard” with His Father. Paul based 
the authority of his message upon the fact that he had not re- 
ceived his message from man as a tradition but from a direct 
and personal experience of Jesus Christ. Not only did Chris- 
tianity have its origin in experience, but every forward move- 
ment in it, from Paul down through Luther to the present mo- 
ment, has had its origin in a fresh access of the human spirit 
to the primary and immediate sources of Christian experience. 
Moreover, it is the nature of religion to be inseparable from 

the whole of experience. It has to do with the deepest and 
most fundamental concerns of individual and group life as these 
concerns fuse into a unity that gives wholeness to life—with 
their completion, unification, and conservation, as the psycholo- 
gist would say. Religion, psychologically, cannot be identified 
with any particular aspect of human life, whether that aspect 
be economic, social, ethical, intellectual, or aesthetic. Instead, 
it lies imbedded in the deepest and most universal level of ex- 
perience where all of these are bound together into a unity that 
gives meaning and value to life as a whole and relates it to God 
as the fundamental ground of our being. Religion penetrates 
and colors every aspect of experience. True as this is of all 
religions, it is especially true of the Christian religion which 
consciously and intimately relates religion to life. The proph- 
ets before Jesus defined religion in terms of life and of the 
whole of life—of doing justly, loving mercy, and walking hum- 
bly with God; i. e., in terms of an attitude expressing itself in 
all the relations and functions of life. The most central and 


*Professor of Religious Education in the College of the Bible. 
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challenging indictment which the prophets brought against 
Israel was that it had divorced religion from life, making it a 
tradition which they had learned by rote from their predecessors 
rather than a vital experience of God. Christianity as ex- 
pounded by Jesus was a way of life. He defined religion in terms 
of love toward God and toward one’s fellowmen as the supreme 
incentive for the discernment and fulfilment of all man’s rela- 
tions; i. e., with Jesus, love was the inward, inspiring principle 
of righteousness, and righteousness included life in all of its 
relationships. When one passes from the theological discus- 
sions and institutional disputes that fill many of the centuries 
since Jesus to the simple, vital, personal, and practical message 
of Jesus as that message lies in the gospels of the New Testa- 
ment, he seems to have passed into another world. The im- 
passable chasm that sprang up between Jesus and the scribal 
and priestly religious leaders of His time consisted in just this 
fundamental difference between a vital and personal religion 
immersed in the practical concerns of life and a religion of 
tradition wholly divorced from real life. 


Throughout its history religion has had to combat two 
tendencies, either of which has the effect of destroying its essen- 
tial character. On the one hand, it has to guard against being 
divorced from experience. When religion is separated from 
experience it becomes formal, artificial, and perfunctory. The 
convictions and institutions of religion become traditions which 
are handed down from a generation out of whose experience 
they were born to another that has not had the experience. 
As a consequence, they are taken over as lifeless and meaning- 
less forms. Out of such traditions transmitted apart from ex- 
perience arise the scribal and priestly types of religion and re- 
ligious leaders. 

On the other hand, when religion becomes divorced from 
experience, it tends to become departmentalized; i. e., it is 
withdrawn from the rest of experience and sets itself up, so to 
say, on its own account. It takes its place by the side of the 
economic, social, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral interests and 
activities. It develops its own specialized set of values, its own 
system of ideas, its own institutions, and its own functionaries. 
It takes its place as an isolated part of life. A sharp distinc- 
tion comes to be drawn between the sacred and the secular that 
henceforth occupy realms mutually exclusive of each other. 
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Certain seasons and places and functions are associated only 
with religion and become “holy,” while other times and places 
are associated only with the “secular” and more or less “prac- 
tical” interests and activities of life. When this process of 
dissociation is complete, religion becomes nothing more than a 
department of life, with little or no influence over the other 
concerns of life. Convictions that as powerful motives once 
gave to life a propulsive power now become creeds, and insti- 
tutions that once interpreted and expressed a movement of 
God in the human spirit now become crystalized survivals that 
must be perpetuated for their own sakes as ends. 


The negative results for religion that come from its divorce- 
ment from experience and from its departmentalization are 
many and serious. Perhaps the most fundamental is the loss 
to religion of the sense of reality. Apart from experience it 
fails to be convincing or appealing. Not having its roots in 
the soil of actual struggle and achievement, it is powerless to 
evoke response because deep does not call unto deep of experi- 
ence. No one to whom religion has been something by which 
he lives and does his work can ever doubt its reality. The 
appeal of the Founder of Christianity and of every one of its 
great creative leaders has been, not to argument, but directly 
to experience. This fact explains why the messages of these 
creative spirits have carried conviction to their hearers and 
why the movements which they inaugurated have possessed 
such drive through so many centuries of the life of the world. 
No religious appeal that is not grounded in the reality of ex- 
perience can hope to make itself effective in the modern world, 
whose dominant appeal is to the primary sources of experience. 


A scarcely less serious result is the “split” that comes into 
the world of society and the individual, dividing it into two 
mutually exclusive hemispheres—the religious and the non- 
religious, each with its distinctly and separately organized sys- 
tem of ideas. The result is that one may slip over from one 
system of ideas, attitudes, and motives to the other, in which 
case he lives, now in one world, now in the other. Much of the 
inconsistency of religious persons arises from the fact that they 
live in two worlds and are two distinct persons. Such incon- 
sistency is, in part, the inconsistency of two disparate worlds for 
which a false conception of religion and a faulty system of re- 
ligious education is largely responsible. Thus a man in the 
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religious setting of the church on Sunday may pass the emblems 
of the communion and be a perfectly sincere religious man ac- 
cording to the requirements of a departmentalized religion, 
while on Monday and through the rest of the week, in the set- 
ting of the modern economic world, he may manipulate from 
behind his mahogany desk the intricate and complex machinery 
of business and industry according to a pagan standard of ethics 
in such a way as to violate the fundamental principles of social 
justice and to destroy the lives of human beings caught up in 
the mechanism of the modern economic order. It never occurs 
to him that the commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill” has any 
reference to exposed dangerous machinery, to industrial dis- 
eases, to distributing bacteria-laden milk to babies, or to prof- 
iteering in rents and food-stuffs. 'The handworker, on the con- 
trary, may perceive no relation between this commandment and 
the use of direct and violent measures that entail the death of 
innocent parties or the tying up of the necessities of life, or be- 
tween the commandment “Thou shalt not steal’ and sabotage 
or the rendering of slack service for the wage received. 


Similarly, as has been pointed out, beliefs that, when rooted 
in vital experience, are moving convictions become, when sep- 
arated from experience, dead survivals in the form of dogmatic 
formulas—harsh, rigid, and intolerant. Faith yields to ration- 
alism and becomes an intellectual philosophy. Simple, personal 
faith in Jesus Christ and loyalty to Him and His cause is trans- 
formed into a speculative system. Spiritual movements that 
welled up out of the depths of experience and motivated and 
sustained life become positions to be defended, too frequently at 
the cost of life. At the same time the emotions that are gen- 
erated by religion and that warm and vitalize all the concerns 
and activities of human life—the most powerful and construc- 
tive known to man, when immersed in reality—degenerate, 
when lifted out of experience and stimulated on their own ac- 
count, into sentimentalism. 


By a similar process, religion becomes divorced from moral- 
ity. At their best, morality and religion are only different 
aspects of the same process of willed activity and are insepara- 
ble from each other. When either, or both, become isolated 
from real life they become separated from each other and de- 
generate. Morality is forced to resort to external sanctions to 
enforce its duties while religion itself may become immoral. 


RELATING RELIGION TO LIFE 11 


Traditional and formal religion has stained many of its pages 
with dark and bloody deeds. It numbers among its most im- 
moral acts the darkest of them all—the murder of Jesus Christ. 
And yet many of the perpetrators of these deeds were sincere 
men; they were, in part, the unhappy victims of a religion 
divorced from life and which, therefore, had lost its sense of 
moral values. 


It is not enough, however, that religion be made real; it 
must be made to function as a powerful dynamic in modern life. 
Modern society looks to science and philosophy for the criticism 
of ends and the invention of efficient means for the attainment 
of its chosen ends. It looks to ethics for the determination of 
the rightness or wrongness of both ends and means, since ends 
that are desired may not be worthy and means may be efficient 
that are not moral when the consequences of their use upon 
society is considered. But neither intelligence nor morality 
can guarantee that the mechanism of progress will attain its 
ends under the conditions of modern life. A powerful propul- 
Sive, motivating force is an essential to progressive living as 
direction or rightness of action. It is the function of religion 
to energize modern life by supplying it with a supreme motive 
and sustaining power. 


Only a religion that is related to life, and therefore real, 
can perform this function in society. No matter how powerfully 
beliefs and ideas gripped the life of other generations, if they 
are to motivate and sustain the life of today they must grip the 
life of today; they must be profound convictions, not merely 
traditions. On the other hand, the power of convictions and 
ideas to function in the present urgent problems and activities 
of life is the chief validation of their reality. From the proph- 
ets to the living, throbbing present, only that religion that deals 
with the vital realities of life has been able to inform and sus- 
tain life. 


The religious leader of the future must be able to do this 
very thing—to make religion a living and vital power in modern 
sife, a power by which men live and do their work. He must 
immerse religion in the concerns of our life. He must interpret 
its issues and problems for us in the light of what God means 
to us. He must give to modern society, with its marvelous 
technique of scientific procedure and efficiency, a spiritualizing 
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and driving power. He must make God the most real and vital 
experience of modern men. 

The only way by which religion can be kept sound and 
wholesome on its own account and be made to function as a 
powerful spiritual dynamic in human life is by immersing it, 
and by keeping it immersed, in the reality that rests in experi- 
ence—by relating it to the whole of life. 


INTERPRETING THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN EXPERIENCE 


GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN.* 


THING can be valued only as viewed in the light of cur- 
rent experience; man can estimate, or understand, or in- 
terpret a thing only in terms of the thought and life with which 
he is familiar. -One can not imagine a Kansas farmer talking 
of harvesting his wheat crop with a sickle, or of transporting 
it to the seaboard with an ox team. A Johns Hopkins physician 
does not think of treating a case of appendicitis by seeking to 
exorcise a devil, or by reciting a charm centuries old. The 
problems of today are met by the methods of today. Religion 
is no exception to this rule. It can not be vital unless it is 
couched in terms of current-day thought, and deals with the 
things which are appealing to and moving men. And the book 
which is fundamental to that religion can not be of practical 
value unless it is interpreted in the light of the experience of 
today. 


The practical spirit of the age calls for facts, facts, and 
ever more facts. Unless religion and the Old Testament are 
tested by every canon of scientific thought, men will not receive 
them. Time was when the inspiration of the Old Testament 
was never investigated. But now we are aware that there are 
many other books concerning which the claim of inspiration 
has been made. The educated mind demands that the Old Tes- 
tament be examined in the same way that the Vedas or the 
Quran are examined, that we may verify its claims to inspira- 
tion. Aforetime, doubts might be removed by appealing to the 
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allegorical method. If the Song of Solomon had no religious 
value to a man he could find religious value by interpreting the 
book as an allegory of Christ and his church. But modern ex- 
perience has no place for allegorical methods. Aforetime, men 
reasoned deductively; they started with the postulate that the 
Old Testament was divinely inspired, and based their reasoning 
on this postulate. Today, men think inductively; they first 
want to know the facts regarding the Old Testament, and then 
they draw their conclusions regarding inspiration. To insist 
on allegorism or literalism with such men is to bring about 
neglect and disregard for the Old Testament, and from these 
there is but a short step to rejection of and disbelief in it. They 
insist, and rightly insist, that this book, like all other books, 
must be interpreted in the light of their own experience. 


Modern experience and modern knowledge have so en- 
larged our vision of things that we can not think in the terms 
of even a century ago. In the high school the young mind be- 
gins the study of geology, and learns that the world was untold 
milleniums in making. The rocks and fossils tell the tale of 
vast continents created and lost, of mountains upheaved and 
then washed away by the slow process of erosion, of trees and 
animals regnant on the earth for myriads of years, and then, 
through other myriads of years, transformed into replicas of 
stone which still survive. One can not induce in a mind so 
taught the belief that the universe was created in six successive 
days of twenty-four hours each. But the modern mind is con- 
tent with the interpretation that such was the conception which 
the Jew of two thousand years ago held of God’s great act of 
creation. Three centuries ago men might accept a system of 
chronology according to which men and animals were all de~ 
stroyed from the earth by a universal deluge in 2347 B. 
Modern historians reconstruct a continuous history of king- 

-doms in Egypt and Babylonia going back a thousand years 
earlier than this, with reasonable proof of a high state of civil- 
ization a thousand years earlier still. Modern experience must 
interpret the Old Testament in the light of this fact. Archbishop 
Usher might date the creation of the world and of man 4004 
B. C. But modern readers know that there are well executed 
and brilliant drawings and pictures in caves of France and Spain 
perhaps ten thousand years older than this date, while tools 
and implements of early man are said to be at least a hundred 
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thousand years more ancient. Any interpretation of the Old 
Testament which will be accepted by widely read men must 
take full cognizance of these matters. Modern experience in 
astronomy has shown us the once unsearchable mysteries of 
the heavens, measured the stars, revealed their distances, made 
known their composition. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth his handiwork” on a grander 
scale to us than they did in the days of the Psalmist. So the 
Old Testament must be interpreted in the light of the knowl- 
edge of the present and due allowance must be made for the far 
more circumscribed vision of the days when the great book was 
written. 


So a fundamental of modern interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament is that its message was primarily to the people in whose 
time it was composed; that it was intended to meet their condi- 
tions, couched in their language, alive with their ideas, per- 
meated by their psychology. If Israel recognized Chemosh as 
the God of Moab, then Chemosh, as well as Jehovah, must have 
been conceived of as having real existence. “Other gods,” and 
“the gods of the nations round about,” had a real meaning to 
the people who were first addressed in the commandments in 
which these terms occur. The great confession of Israel, 
“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah thy God is one Jehovah” could hardly 
have been said unless there was some feeling that there might 
be more than one Jehovah. 


The modern mind recognizes that the Old Testament is 
the religious history of a developing people. A nomadic people 
settles down as a loose confederacy of related tribes, and min- 
gles with the earlier inhabitants of the land. An era of petty 
tribal chieftains is succeeded by one in which kings appear, 
and this by a period when national independence is lost in 
clashes with great world powers. The writer of the history 
has but litle interest in the political aspects of these changes; 
religion is what appeals to him. There is a marked religious 
change. Terah worshipped false gods; Israel previous to the 
time of Moses did not worship Jehovah, but El Shaddai; Micah 
with his images and oracular box was not conscious of being 
disloyal to Jehovah. Even David had his teraphim, and it did 
not seem wrong. In early times the head of the clan officiated 
as priest, and the altar was erected wherever convenience dic- 
tated. But later the priesthood was limited to a single family 
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and the altar must be in Jerusalem. Before the time of Josiah 
shrines were abundant in the land, but he destroyed these “high 
places,” leaving only one which was considered orthodox. In 
David’s day, there seems to have been a feeling that Jehovah’s 
authority was coextensive with the limits of Judah and Israel, 
for one driven out of Judah was told to go and serve other gods. 
But in later days images were no more tolerated; idolatry was 
considered a chief sin. The conception of Jehovah changed 
to that which we find depicted in the later chapters of the book 
of Isaiah; the Sovereign of the whole universe, beside whom 
there is none else, one awful in his majesty, perfect in his char- 
acter, omnipotent in his activities, filled with mercy and love. 
The modern way of taking the Old Testament considers that 
these views were not held at the beginning of the Old Testa- 
ment period, but that they gradually developed, under a divine 
stimulus. 

The modern mind likes to trace the development of the 
views of the relationship existing between man and God and 
between man and man. To this mind, the picture of man ris- 
ing from the conception of appeasing God by mere sacrifice to 
the idea that God desires mercy and not sacrifice, that to obey 
is better than to sacrifice and to hearken than the fat of rams, 
is particularly convincing. Nor is the modern mind taken aback 
by the later relapse into elaborate ritualism, for it is recognized 
that men are ever searching after ritualistic short-cuts to Divine 
favor. Such things are easier than a spiritual life. So is it in con- 
nection with the ethical ideas which accompany the messages 
of the great prophets. Modern experience agrees absolutely 
with the teaching of Amos, Micah, and Isaiah, that social in- 
justice is repugnant to God, and that he who would be right in 
God’s sight must have the proper regard for his brother man. 


We can understand why the prophets were persecuted. 
They came with new messages, things which people did not like 
to hear. They were heretical, and they met the fate of the 
heretic everywhere. And we can equally well understand why 
the prophets themselves, in spite of the newness of their mes- 
sages, thought they were simply calling men back to the old. 
paths. They were applying the principles of the eternal Jeho- 
vah to the conditions of their own times, and though they really 
made new advances, it did not seem so to them. 


Perhaps the standpoint of value is the one from which the 
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mind of today is most interested in interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. Men ask the question, What has the Old Testament 
meant to the race? And what does it mean now? As a book 
of laws which are binding today, the Old Testament is no longer 
considered. Nor does the modern mind take a great deal of 
interest in the view that the Old Testament is a code of divine 
laws which have been repealed and superseded by the laws 
of Christ. Such a view would make Old Testament study 
merely a matter of antiquarian interest. The modern mind is 
more interested in this question: Is the Old Testament a liv- 
ing book with a living message for living people? This at 
once diverts attention from the legal portions of the book to the 
prophetical and devotional portions. One starts with the study 
of Amos, and finds there enunciated principles of social justice 
which human experience places on the highest possible level; 
there is a message here for our own times. Then follows the 
study of Hosea, with his emphasis on loyalty to God in all 
things; one feels that here too is a message which will ever 
have its value for men. Isaiah’s conception of God as the eter- 
nal and majestic ruler of the universe has for centuries been in 
accord with the thoughts of men; as we learn more of the 
secrets and the laws of nature we become more and more as- 
sured of the fact that only a being having the majesty of the 
God of Isaiah could ordain such laws. And the modern mind 
accepts with approval the tenderness of God as depicted by 
Jeremiah, and is by its experience led to reaffirm the responsi- 
bility of the individual, as set forth by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
And so with the book of Psalms. Since so many passages in 
this book voice the emotions of the human heart even now, 
as they have voiced its emotions for centuries, the modern mind 
accepts this book too as an essential to the highest comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of the divine. 


When the Old Testament is thus interpreted to the modern 
mind, it is appreciated at full value. There are no such doubts 
and questionings as skeptics once raised, for the naturalness 
of the history is conceded. But in it all one sees the hand of 
God, and turns again and again to the book as a record of the 
struggles of Israel up toward Him. 
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THE HISTORIC JESUS AND THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE 
CHARLES LYNN PYATT.* 


I T IS perhaps necessary to point out that the terms in the title 
of this paper are not contradictory nor exclusive of one an- 
other. They are rather supplementary. The facts for which 
they stand are closely related and react upon each other. The 
historic Jesus is the source and type of Christian experience; 
while the Christian’s experience in Christ enriches, enlightens 
and vitalizes his knowledge of the historic Jesus. 

This has not always been admitted. For instance, Strauss, 
the author of the famous Life of Jesus and one of the leaders of 
the Tubingen school, held that the belief in the historic Jesus 
was not only unnecessary but cumbersome to Christianity. In 
this he was typical of the followers of Hegel. He did not take 
this position to permit his minimizing of the historic Jesus, 
as some have supposed, but he minimized the historic Jesus be- 
cause of this position. As a devout Christian he really thought 
he was doing Christianity a service, because he believed that 
historic fact can have no vital part in religion, and can be in- 
jected into it only at a loss to its vitality. He held that an 
attained ideal becomes static, that ideas rather than events are 
essential, and that reason, not history, is the test, inspiration 
and guide of religion. Therefore he regarded the historic Jesus 
as a hindrance, not a help, to Christianity. 

He owed this conclusion to the philosophical beliefs of 
the Hegelian school, but was perhaps aided in applying it by 
the ideas of his day about Jesus. He lived in an age that em- 
phasized neither the historic Jesus, nor the Christ of experience. 
We might say that its chief interest had been in a theological 
and metaphysical Christ. Theologians were emphasizing the 
theories to which they had come through forcing Jesus into a 
mold of philosophic thought, and they had protected their con- 
clusions by the use of a priori theories of inspiration, interpre- 
tation and related subjects. Strauss probably erred but little 
further in one direction than they had in another. However, 
he went too far. He made Christ the creation of the church, 
God’s gracious dealings with men were allegorized away and 
theories took the chief place. This Christianity could not allow. 
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The result was that scholars were driven to the study of 
the historic Jesus. The recently developed but powerful meth- 
ods of historical criticism were applied to the Scriptures and to 
Christian problems. They forced Strauss’ main ideas to give 
way and caused the study of the life of Christ to become pre- 
dominant. Jesus once more came into prominence. Our knowl- 
edge of Him become historic, not dogmatic, and the historic 
Jesus became a prominent factor in religious life and theologi- 
cal thought. 

Against such a tendency as that which culminated in 
Strauss there has always been a desire to discount the Christ 
of experience and to over-emphasize the historic Jesus. The 
acceptance of facts as historic has been allowed to obscure all 
else. It has not had such great champions but it has been 
popular. It seems to offer no such difficulties as a Christ of 
experience, but is easy, definite and productive of visible re- 
sults, though not so permanent and valuable, nor so rich in 
content. It reduces faith to the acceptance of the historic facts, 
and makes knowledge of history, or rather consent to the facts 
of history, the basis and content of faith and piety. 


There are objections to such a position. Knowledge of 
history, even the history of Jesus, is no guarantee of character 
and religion. Piety is a matter in which there must be a spirit- 
ual and moral conscience,.and in which Christ is the stimulus, 
inspiration and help as well as an example. Furthermore, 
faith in Him must contain elements of trust, confidence and 
communion. This is a problem connected with our ideas of the 
nature of faith. Some have attempted to clarify it by saying 
that we need not faith about Christ but faith in Him. Usually 
men want to avoid faith which makes Christ static and limits 
His power and influence. Alexander Campbell has this in mind 
when he wrote, “Faith in Christ is the effect of belief. Belief 
is the cause; and trust, confidence and faith in Christ the effect. 
Nee So ae To believe what a person says and to trust in him are 
not always identical. ..... Any belief, then, that does not 
terminate in our personal confidence in Jesus as the Christ and 
induce trustful submission to him is not faith unfeigned but a 
dead faith, and cannot save a soul.” 


To separate the historic Jesus from the Christ of experience, 


or vice versa, has been and will be detrimental to Christian 
piety, yet the Christ of experience needs more emphasis. The 
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ideas and promises of the New Testament, the experience of the 
Apostles and the history of their successors emphasize the 
necessity and demonstrate the possibility of maintaining our 
belief in the Christ of experience, inspired and controlled by the 
historic Jesus, as one of the chief aims of Christian faith. 


The Gospels and Epistles bear witness to this. Had the 
historic Jesus been the chief end and aim of faith, the Hpistles 
‘would not have been written, and the Gospels would have had 
a different form. As instruments for producing faith with re- 
sults in Christian experience they are satisfactory, but as lives 
of Christ they are incomplete. Many years of His life are not 
mentioned, and countless details of His ministry are omitted. 
According to one count, Mark mentions less than eighty days 
in the life of Jesus, forty of which are in the account of the 
temptation. Joseph and Matthias, mentioned in Acts 1:23 as 
having been with Jesus from His baptism to His ascension, are 
not named in the Gospels, and other features are lacking which 
‘would have appeared had the chief interest in the Gospels been 
in the historic Jesus. 


The activities of the disciples were those of men who had 
had a new experience in Christ. Their interest was not in the 
acceptance of facts about Him as historic, but as in one who 
-was with them, supplying all their need at all times. 


What we know of any of the disciples sustains this view; 
yet because we know so much more of Paul and because of his 
greatness, we find in his Epistles the greatest witness to the 
Christ of experience. His doctrine of salvation seems depend- 
ent upon the indwelling Christ, the believer becoming one with 
Him. The vitality of Paul’s Christian life consisted in just 
such an experience. 

It would be easy to multiply passages illustrating this. Who 
could not write until time would fail him only to have his list 

supplemented by the first reader? Yet who can resist giving some 
passages which have most impressed him? In the Galatian 
letter, Paul speaks of God revealing “his son in me” (1:16). He 
further says, “I have been crucified with Christ, and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (2:20). ‘My little 
children, of whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed 
in you” (4:19). His prayer in Philippians is that “I may know 
‘him and the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his 
suffering, being conformed unto his death” (3:10). He argues 
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with the Colossians that they have died with Christ and been 
raised together with him (2:20, 3:1); with the Ephesians that 
God had made them alive together with or in Christ. In Corin- 
thians 5:17 that if any man is in Christ he is a new creature. 
The old things are passed away. Behold they are become new. 

According to such passages Christ dwelt in the Christians 
of the Apostolic age. That indwelling was the vital experience 
of their faith because Christ thereby aided men in being saved 
and sustained them in their aspirations and attainments of a 
moral and spiritual character. 

Now was this peculiar to the Apostolic age? ‘Two reasons, 
at least, make us doubt that it was. Would God restrict the 
influence of the greatest personality of any age to one genera- 
tion? We canont think so. Then, too, the experiences not 
only of those “saints who from their labors rest,” but of those 
who are now manfully bearing their crosses, all strengthen our 
faith in the reality of His presence in our lives today, and help 
us believe that we may know Christ, not as a mere historical 
figure, a Galileean Jew of wondrous and marvelous life, yet long 
_ since departed, but as a personal presence, and may have fel- 
lowship with Him in His work. 

Naturally this experience is not shared by all alike. Our 
temperaments, for one thing, are so different, mystical, prag- 
matic, speculative, intellectual, or what not. Yet godly men 
of all types have known the Christ of experience and about 
those experiences there is probably as much agreement as about 
matters of historical incident. Our experiences in one realm 
of life influence our experiences in another. According to the 
personal experiences we bring to Him, so He can bless us. Since 
our experiences and our use of them vary so greatly, we will 
naturally have varied fellowship with Him. 

The use of these experiences must be scrutinized. First of 
all, they must be checked and restrained by reference to the ex- 
periences of groups and to Christian history. It is helpful to 
keep close to the historic Jesus and to study His life with devo- 
tion and care. We must be careful how we attempt to construct 
ideas or formulate paths of conduct by limited study of such 
intimate and personal emotions. 

Yet when all due care has been used, Christian experience 
will rightly be a determining influence. It will prevent the 
formulation of any final orthodoxy since Christ may be much or 
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little according to a man’s experience. That is precisely what 
has always happened. It seems characteristic of our faith. Yet 
this does not mean that we are not to prove all things, or that 
we are to be content with small attainments. It does not deny 
that we can help one another. However, Christian experience 
when vital and real, is so intensely personal that attempts to 
define, confine and direct may be useful but they cannot be su- 
perior to the soul’s spiritual insight into Christ’s meaning for 
it. Definitions or formulations may be useful in expressing the 
experience of an age or group of Christians who have had nearly 
all things in common, but they cannot be made universal or 
final. When the attempt is made to force into an old mold 
Christian life and thought of differing experience and nature, 
then crises occur. It is natural for men who have worked out 
such formulations to over-esteem them, or for others who have 
found them helpful to attempt to propagate them; but unless 
they be in harmony with the realities of a man’s life and 
thought, they can be imposed upon him only at a loss of some 
of the reality and vitality of his faith. A man’s experience and 
appreciation must be his own, not another’s. 


As the Christ of experience and the knowledge of the his- 
toric Jesus act and react one upon another, a man’s realization 
of his life in Christ becomes increasingly appreciated. He may 
realize at intervals that Christ is meaning more and more to 
him, and with a great company of the immortals he may ex- 
claim out of the fulness of his heart, “He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN MODERN LIFE 
ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE.* 


FRANK discussion of the place of Christian belief in mod- 

ern life is of supreme importance. , There are many who 
accept Christian belief as an inherited tradition which is un- 
related to their world. There are others who do not give Chris- 
tian belief any real place in their program, because they have 
identified it with traditionalism and feel that it does not fit in 
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with modern life. There are many others, and the number is 
constantly increasing, who feel that religion is life; that Chris- 
tian belief is partially determined by one’s world, and that it 
in turn helps to direct life in that world. 

Belief is important because it determines action. The man 
who believes organized society is injurious to mankind is apt 
to be a dangerous factor. Ifa man believes the world owes him 
a living he is likely to try to get it without making a just re- 
turn. If a man’s religious belief is not related to modern life, 
either religion must be passive for him, or he will be injurious 
to society. On the other hand, if a man’s Christian belief is 
correlated with his world, he can be true to it and help to direct 
his age. Belief determines life, and when a man’s beliefs are 
modified his actions are necessarily changed. 


It is of special importance that leaders have right beliefs. 
The leaders of Germany, by directing the beliefs of that people, 
threw the world into confusion. The leaders of the present, 
through their direction of the beliefs of the multitudes, can 
help to make a better world, or they can hur] the nations into 
a mighty conflict. Christian leaders occupy a place of strategic 
importance, and the world has the right to look to them for 
direction. The chief function of the minister is to be the inter- 
preter of religion. As the interpreter of religion he is to direct 
belief, and through the direction of belief he is to help to deter- 
mine action. The minister has a great opportunity and he also 
has a great responsilibity. If he has right beliefs he can exert 
a powerful influence for good, but if his beliefs are perverted he 
will hinder the progress of the race. 

The great need in modern life is a Christian belief which 
can inspire and give proper direction. Traditional belief can- 
notdothat. Our earlest beliefs were largely traditional. They 
were inherited from the past. They were passed on to us by 
our parents and teachers. Our inherited beliefs are important 
and should not rashly be discarded. They contain much truth 
that is eternal, but if this is to have a place in our vital beliefs 
it must be reformulated in the light of our changing experience. 

The great creeds of the church expressed the real beliefs 
of the people who formulated them. They repeated them as 
expressions of deep convictions. The world of thought has so 
changed that most of these creeds for which men were once 
willing to die have become mere symbols which are repeated 
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because of their historic value. They have significance for us 
because they indicate the course along which God’s people have 
advanced. These creeds express the thought-forms of the age 
in which they were produced. They contain much truth which 
is permanent, but before this truth can become a vital part of 
our belief it must be translated into terms of our own thinking. 
The Nicene Creed was important in an age when the philosoph- 
ical interpretation of God was in terms of essence, but it has 
little significance for those who think of God in terms of char- 
acter. The Chalcedon Creed was satisfying for those who 
thought there was a dualism between the human and the divine, 
but it has lost much of its force for those who think of man as 
having a nature which is akin God. 


The great doctrinal systems gave expression to the living 
beliefs of the age when they were formulated. They were in 
harmony with the best thinking of the time when they were 
worked out. The purpose which inspired these great systems 
was the desire to make religion the dominant factor in belief. 
Each of these great systems contains much that is truth for us, 
but that truth cannot be a part of our working belief until it is 
correlated with our best thinking. Augustinianism was a natural 
interpretation for those who lived in an autocratic age, but it 
does not harmonize with the spirit of democracy. Sacerdotal- 
ism was actual belief when men thought of God as removed 
from this world, a Being whose holiness consisted in that 
aloofness; but it has no place in belief when men think of God 
as immanent in His world, and when His holines is interpre- 
ted in terms of character. 

Our belief must be a unit because reality is one. There is 
not one faith of the scientist and another of the religionist. 
The kingdom of truth cannot be divided against itself. Religious 
belief cannot be isolated from other phases of life; it should be 
the inspiration and unifying factor of all our activities. A man 
cannot have a religious belief that is antagonistic to his scien- — 
tific and social beliefs. If there is a conflict, religion will either 
be abandoned or accepted asa mere form. Traditional religion 
that is not in harmony with one’s age is unreal. Religion must 
have the ring of reality if it is to appeal to the modern man, 
for he abhors the very appearance of sham. Belief must be 
living, and it must be expressed in living language. If religion 
is to have a place in belief it must be interpreted in terms of 
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contemporary thought. Belief is born in an intellectual atmos- 
phere which includes every phase of thinking. That being 
true, each age must be its own religious interpreter. In fact 
each man must interpret religion for himself. The body of 
religious beliefs which he holds at any given time is his cor- 
relation of his religious thinking with his environment. Our 
belief must change as thought changes. 


Religious belief is a matter both of the head and the heart, 
and it can function properly in life only when the two are kept 
closely united. Following the intellect alone leads to ration- 
alistic philosophy and leaves the soul unsatisfied. If one fol- 
lows the impulse of the heart and blindly accepts traditional 
dogmas, intellectual growth will be arrested. The church has 
at times exalted blind credulity in belief. Gregory the Great 
held that it is not an evidence of great faith for a man to believe 
what can be rationally proved. He held that great faith is 
manifested when, on the authority of the church, a man accepts 
that which cannot be validated by his reason. That attitude is 
destructive of real growth which the church was intended to 
foster. If one clings to inherited beliefs and refuses to consider 
new presentations of truth, he will develop the closed mind, and 
the closed mind forbids growth. The closed mind would be 
justfiable only when one’s beliefs represent a perfect correla- 
tion with one’s environing conditions, and when these condi- 
tions never change. But the correlation is never perfect and 
conditions are constantly changing; hence there should always 
be the open mind. 


Life is a process of readjustments. The man who would be 
truly religious must be willing to face the facts. We develop 
through the investigation of our questionings. Our inherited 
beliefs must all be worked over in the light of our expanding 
experiences. As our world is enlarged and our ethical and soc- 
ial conceptions are changed some of our inherited beliefs will 
drop out of our thinking. Because they do not fit in with life 
as we have come to see it they will be forgotten. As our world 
expands other traditional beliefs that have been passed on to us 
will be so modified that they will become a real part of life. 
Those elements that remain unchanged will do so because ex- 
perience verifies them to be true for us as they are. A changing 
belief should occasion satisfaction rather than alarm. It means 
that one is unwilling to repeat a dead formula of the past. It 
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means that he wants a religious belief that is a part of his life 
and that he is trying to restate it as he does all other phases 
of truth. The man who is content to hold a religious belief 
that does not fit in with the rest of his thinking unconsciously 
admits that it is not practical for him, or that_he isolates his 
religious thinking from the rest of his life. The man who wel- 
comes change in his religious belief recognizes that inasmuch 
as he is living in a developing world and is making some pro- 
gress himself his religion must also be enlarged. 

There are some fundamental conceptions which contribute 
to Christian belief in our day. One of these is the concept of 
evolution which regards the world, not as static, but as in a pro- 
cess of unfolding. This theory, which is asumed in the world’s 
thinking today, has an important bearing on Christian belief. 
It means that life is characterized by an ever-present and active 
God. It means that instead of looking back to a perfect state 
in the past from which humanity has fallen, we can look for- 
ward to a better future to which God is seeking to lead us. 

A second important theory of our day is social democracy. 
It is maintained that the state exists for the individual and that 
all have equal rights. This principle which is at the foundation 
of our social order influences our interpretation of religion. It 
places a new estimate on man; he becomes more valuable than 
institutions. It gives a new approach to God; he becomes father 
rather than monarch. : 

A third fundamental conception is the importance of his- 
tory. The method of the fathers was dogmatic; ours is histori- 
cal. All investigation today is characterized by the historical 
approach. This method applied to religion reveals the fact 
that instead of God’s revelation being full and complete in the 
distant past there has been a gradual unfolding of his purpose. 

A fourth idea which is of vital concern is pragmatic philos- 
ophy. Life is being interpreted in terms of practical experi- 
ence. This is manifest in science, politics, education, and every 
-realm of human activity. Applied to religion, it means that we 
-are more interested in practical Christian living than in the 
abstract terms in the creed. 

One who lives in our world and thinks its thoughts must 
adjust his Christian belief to these fundamental conceptions. 

“The one who would be a leader cannot be indifferent to these 
principles which are at the foundation of modern life. If his 
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belief is antagonistic to these he will retard rather than help, 
put if he has made the adjustment himself he can help to unify 
life for others and make Christianity its inspiration. 


“THE PREACHER AS AN INTERPRETER OF RELIGION 
ELMER ELLSWORTH SNODPY.* 


NTERPRETATION is without doubt the primary function of 

human life and for this very reason the primary function. 

of the preacher. The preacher is first of all an interpreter. 

Other functions may be added, but if this is lacking he ceases 

to be a preacher. The preacher deals.with ultimates and in 

interpretation he is face to face with the ultimate of all ulti- 
mates. 

Interpretation is the process through which life comes to 
have meaning and it is with the meaning of life that the 
preacher is occupied. If life be without meanirg, then the voca- 
tion of the preacher is without justification. But the presuppo- 
sition of the preacher’s vocation is that life has a meaning and 
by this presupposition he obligates himself to discover, expound, 
validate and organize life’s deepest meaning for the help of 
his fellows. And now as never before his fellows are demand- 
ing as a justification of his calling a fruitful meaning for life. 


In dealing with meaning the preacher is dealing with the. 
very essence of intelligence. By the terms “mind” and “reason” 
we mean the capacity to discover and employ meanings. They 
are terms used to summarize and designate the wonderfully 
complex and humanly unique process of interpretation. Any de- 
rangement in this process means defective mentality. Meaning: 
gives purpose, self-direction, and power to life. Without it. 
life gropes, hesitates, and is helpless. The consciousness oft 
meaning lifts man’s life out of a world of brute existence where 
responses are to purely physical things into a world of mean- 
ings where behavior is mentally stimulated and mentally guided. 
Of this process John Stuart Mill said that it was the only occu- 
pation in which the mind never ceased to be engaged. 


The preacher, therefore, as interpreter is an intellectual 
guide of the race. He is a teacher of men. His calling de-.- 
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mands above all others a mastery of the intellectual resources of 
mankind. A profound insight into the deepest meanings of 
life is indispensable. His appeal must ever be to the intelli- 
gence of men. Other leaders may appeal to the obscure and 
irrational, but not he. Intellectual honesty he must have, for 
without this no deep meaning of life ever reveals itself to the 
human mind. The preacher is an intellectual pioneer of man 
with his mind ever fronting on the “regions beyond” in the 
hope that he may be able to discover and report some fruitful 
meaning of life for his fellows. 

The preacher does more, however, than simply discover 
and report meanings for his fellows. He makes them partners 
in the great enterprise. He interprets life not only for but with 
them and by the help of their comradeship. In this he differs 
from the priest. The priest stands in a world apart and does 
his service wholly for men; the preacher and his fellows stand 
in a common world and he serves with them. The priest in- 
hibits effort on their part; the preacher encourages it. The 
preacher does more than bring God to his fellows; by arousing 
the spiritual energies in men’s souls he makes it possible for 
God to make His own self-revelation to them. 

The partnership of the common man in the task of inter- 
pretation is in much need of emphasis today. In the church 
he is still regarded in this field as a sort of proletarian. The 
voice of the pulpit has too often the note of absolutism. The 
preacher must purge himself of the priest within him and make 
the common man his comrade in the divine art of interpretation. 

In the more general task of interpretation the preacher 
finds himself face to face with religion, for it is in religion that 
the deepest meaning of life emerges. In fact religion might be 
defined as “the more or less dumb sense of what life honestly 
and deeply means” when that sense is the sense of God. This 
must be so. Any other conception of its origin dehumanizes it. 
Whatever religion is, it must originate in a unique experience, 
and the outstanding unique experience of man is the experience 
of meaning. 

On the higher level this “more or less dumb sense”’ of God 
becomes consciously intelligent and articulate in social struc- 
ture, ritual, and theological system; but in it all from the lowest 
to the highest levels there lies at the very heart of the move- 
ment the process of interpretation. 
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Now, if religion from the lowest to the highest levels is in- 
formed with the process of interpretation, then the religious 
leader is an interpreter of religion and all that has been said of 
the preacher’s task as an interpreter of life in general holds 
of his task as an interpreter of religion in particular. The 
preacher is an expert in religion. He isa specialist in the in- 
terpretation of the religious experience. And his mastery here, 
as does that in every sphere of leadership, depends upon his 
skill as an interpreter. 

But it may be claimed that the Christian preacher as an 
interpreter of a revealed religion, and especially of the gospel 
of Christ, can dispense with interpretation. Here it may be 
held that his task is that of repeating verbatim a message given 
once for all. Not so. Such a view mechanizes both the preacher 
and his message. It converts the prophet in the preacher into 
a priest. It makes of the living messenger of a living God a 
phonographic instrument speaking out without change what 
was once read into it by another. Exact reproduction rather 
than interpretation becomes the task of the preacher. This 
converts the prophet in the preacher into a scribe. Religion 
cannot live in the hands of such a leadership today. Our age 
above all ages is vital; it must have a vital message from its 
spiritual leaders. The preacher to meet this demand must make 
religion live anew in his own experience by reinterpretation 
and thus make it live anew in the life of his time. Under the 
ministry of such a preacher men are ready now as ever to de- 
clare that “God is indeed among them.” 


Nor does inspiration in the original Prophets dispense with 
interpretation. In inspiration God quickened all the processes 
involved in interpretation. He warmed the prophet’s heart, 
deepened his insight, stimulated his reason, and energized his 
will. God inspires by utilizing the higher mental functions of 
man rather than by paralyzing them. 

Lastly the Bible becomes accessible to the preacher and 
his hearers through a process of interpretation. An uninter- 
preted Bible is a Bible without meaning. No small part of the 
preacher’s task is to interpret the Bible. “Has the Bible a 
meaning for our time?” is the question one hears on every 
hand. The preacher must help men answer this question in 
the affirmative. The current neglect of the Bible is notorious. 
Perhaps the preacher is to blame in failing to help men to an 
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understanding of the Bible, for men soon neglect what they 
fail to understand. In the hands of the skillful interpreter the 
Word of God becomes the Living Word, and God who originally 
spoke the Word speaks to the world today through the same 
Word. 

The whole thought thus far may be summed up by saying 
that the preacher is an interpreter of God to men. He is God’s 
prophet. Yea, he is more than a prophet—he is a preacher of 
a Gospel. By his service he makes available for men the love, 
guidance, and redemptive power of God as disclosed so clearly 
and abundantly in Christ. He is primarily a gospeller, to use 
an old, but now obsolete, term for preacher. 

The need of interpreters of God was never so urgent as 
now. “The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few.” Asa consequence of the infinite complexity of our mod- 
ern life men have lost their way. Like men in the olden time 
“they have no hope and are without God.”’ They are distressed 
and fatigued by the meaningless burdens of life. Their souls 
cry out for a shepherd to lead the way and thus lighten the 
burden. 

Religion itself is in confusion. The very word religion 
seems to be a source of confusion rather than of clarity because 
of the multiplicity of its cults and the elaboration of its organi- 
zation. It is no longer the simple thing it was once thought 
to be. Instead of finding in religion a support for life many 
find in it only an added burden. 

The wealth of material disclosed by modern Biblical study 
makes the mastery of the Bible no longer an easy matter. We 
now see that the history of the Hebrews was linked up with all 
the great civilizations of antiquity. The revelation of which 
we have a record in the Bible represents the supreme achieve- 
ment of God in the ancient world. He so guided the ancient 
world that in “the fullness of time” he might complete the reve- 
lation of his purpose in his Son. Now, while this expansion 
of Biblical knowledge enhances the value of the Bible, it ren- 
ders more difficult the task of Biblical interpretation. ; 

Added to all this is the bewilderment resulting from the 
swift and revolutionary changes in the social structure of the 
world. Life seems to have escaped man’s control. The apoca- 
lyptic descriptions of the break-up of the ancient world, found 
in the New Testament, are as applicable now as then. Civili- 
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zation itself is in jeopardy. What is happening no man seems 
to know. As in the days of old, so now, “the word of J ehovah 
is rare, there is no widely spread vision.” 

In the presence of all these difficulties growing out of the 
infinite complexity of modern civilization, the rich variety of 
religious experience, the expansion of our knowledge of the 
Bible and the revolutionary changes in the life of the world, 
how can men understand life and find God in it all except some 
one guide them? They cannot. Without the vision of the 
prophet they must perish. 

The church’s need of interpreters is equally urgent. It is 
the subject of severe criticism and much opposition. Its own 
understanding of its mission in the modern world is by no 
means clear. Because of this the church falters in its program 
and men waver in their service to the church. A reinterpre- 
tation of the function of the church is essential that the church 
may project its program with certainty and with vision and that 
men may serve it with passion and with intelligence. This re- 
interpretation must be done by the preacher or remain undone. 

The emphasis of the church on the managerial function in 
recent years has obscured the function of interpretation as well 
as discouraged its interpreters. The tendency has been to make 
of the preacher a manager of a plant rather than an interpreter 
of the gospel. It has industrialized the preacher. The time 
has come for a revival of the prophetical function in the church. 
Just now it is much more in need of seers than of overseers. Un- 
less it changes the current emphasis some day it will find on 
its hands a plant with the fires withdrawn. The energies of 
God will fail it for the lack of interpreters. The church, to 
save itself, must give greater encouragement to the preacher 
who seeks first of all to be an interpreter of its faith. 

The dire need of the preacher and the difficulty of the task 
go hand in hand. Both mean an incomparable opportunity for 
him. The prophet’s hour is always a dark hour from the 
human point of view, but for the prophet it is an hour of divine 
illumination. The dark hours in the spiritual history of the 
race have been the hours in which, under the leadership of the 
prophet, there have been the historic revivals in faith and life. 
May we hope that the present is such an hour. But to serve 
as an interpreter of God to men there is need today, as never 
before, of the best possible training, profound love for men, a 
dauntless courage, and, above all, a closer walk with God. 
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4 Reve following list of books is not suggested with a view to 
being in any sense a complete list even of important books, 
but as pointing out those significant discussions in more recent 
years that indicate the general trends that the scientific study 
of religion is taking. Many of the older books are rendered 
more or less useless by the fact that the scientific study of re- 
ligion, particularly in its psychological aspects, is of such recent 
origin. This literature is rapidly increasing in volume and 
worth. 


Ames, Edward Scribner,The Psychology of Religious Experience, Bos- 
ton, 1910. 

Coe, George A., The Psychology of Religion, Chicago, 1916. 

Davenport, F. M., Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, New York, 
1905. 

Durkheim, Emile, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Eng. 
translation by J. W. Swain, London, 1915. 

Fairbairn, A. M., Philosophy of the Christian Religion, New York, 
1903. 

Fosdick, H. E., The Meaning of Prayer, New York, 1915. 

Galloway, George, The Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1914. 

Hocking, W., The Meaning of God in Human Experience, New Haven, 
1912. 

Hoffding, Harold, Philosophy of Religion, London, 1906. 

Hopkins, EH. W., The History of Religion, New York, 1918. 

James, William, Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902. 

King, Irving, The Development of Religion, New York, 1910. 

Leuba, J. H., A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Func- 
tion, and Future, New York, 1912. 

Marett, R. R., The Threshold of Religion, London, 1909. 

Menzies, A., History of Religion, New York, 1917. 
Moore, George F., History of Religions, 2 vols., New York, 1914 and 
Ue Be 

Pratt, J. B., The Psychology of Religious Belief, New York, 1907. 

Sabatier, Auguste, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit, New York, 1904. 

—________—., Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1904. 

Stratton, G. M., Psychology of the Religious Life, New York, 1911. 
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CALENDAR 


The College year begins on the second Monday 
in September. It covers a period of thirty-six 
weeks, and is divided into two semesters of eigh- 
teen weeks each. 


The commencement is held on the first 
Wednesday in June. 


1922 


September 9, 11 and 12—Entrance examinations. 

September 11—Monday, the session begins. 

September 11 and 12—Registration. 

September 13—Wednesday, 10 a. m., Convocation. 

September 13—Wednesday, lectures and recitations begin. 

September 15—Friday, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Reception. 

November 23—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 

December 20—Wednesday, 3:15 p. m., Christmas recess 
begins. 


1923 


January 3—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Christmas recess ends. 

January 20—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

January 27—Saturday, the first semester ends. 

January 29—Monday, the second semester begins. 

February 22—Thursday, Celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day. A holiday. 

March 29—Thursday, 3:15 p. m., Spring recess begins. 

April 4—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Spring recess ends. 

April 12—Thursday, Celebration of Henry Clay’s birthday. 

May 27—Friday, Semester examinations begin. 

June 3—Sunday, Baccalaureate sermon. 

June 5—Tuesday, Alumni Day. 

June 6—Wednesday, Commencement. 
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VERNON STAUFFER, Ph. D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment. 


RODNEY L. McQUARY, B. D., Professor of Church History 
and Pastoral Theology. 


EDWARD SAXON, Instructor in Expression. 


A. C. KUYKENDALL, A. M., Instructor. 


*Resigned 


*COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
Classification and Hours 
Professor Pyatt Professor Bower 


Schedule and Catalogue 


Professor Bower Professor Snoddy 


Publie Entertainment and Student Publications 
Professor McQuary Professor Snoddy 


Student Organizations 
Professor McQuary 
Chapel 
Professor Stauffer 
Students’ Homes and Lodgings 
Professor Snoddy Professor Pyatt 


*To act jointly with similar committees from Transylvania 


College. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


ANDREW DAVID HARMON, A. M., 
President 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER, A. M;, 
Dean 


RODNEY L. McQUARY, B. D.,, 
Recording Secretary of the Faculty 


MRS. CHAS. F. NORTON, A. B., 
Librarian 


MRS. MAY STONE CLAY 


Assistant Librarian 


J. T. VANCE 
Treasurer 


MRS. JOSEPHIND GROSS, 
Secretary to the Treasurer 


A. C. KUYKENDALL, A. M., 
Director of Ewing Hall 


EDGAR CARLISLE RILEY, A. B., 
Promotional Secretary 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible is the oldest collegiate 
institution among the Disciples of Christ the 
distinctive purpose of which is the training of 
young men for the ministry. Originally founded 
as a College of Kentucky University, now Tran- 
sylvania College, in 1865, it was chartered as an 
independent institution in 1878. Until 1895 the 
College of the Bible occupied the buildings of 
Kentucky University, from which time it has oc- 
cupied its own buildings, immediately adjoining 
the buildings of Transylvania College and on the 
same campus. 


Its first president was Robert Milligan, who 
served until his death in 1875. President Milligan 
was succeeded by Robert Graham, who continued 
in the executive office until he was compelled by 
the infirmities of old age to relinquish his duties 
in 1895, at which time John William McGarvey, 
who from the first had been a professor in the 
College, became its executive head. Upon the 
death of President McGarvey in October of 1911, 
Richard Henry Crossfield was elected President 
and served from February Ist, 1912, to June ist, 
1921. President-elect Andrew David Harmon, 
will assume the duties of his office July 15, 1922. 


Since its founding, the college of the Bible has 
been a leading constructive factor in shaping the 
history of the Disciples of Christ and in training 
their leadership. Its students have come from 
Canada, England, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Sweden, South America and New Zealand, as well 
as from every section of the United States. More 
than seven thousand students have received its 
instruction and have served wherever the influ- 
ence of the Disciples of Christ has gane. Besides 
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a large number of eminent ministers and laymen, 
the College of the Bible has furnished leaders 
for the larger co-operative interests of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and has supplied many of their 
educational institutions with presidents, deans, 
and professors. Its men have contributed largely 
to the periodical and permanent literature of the - 
Restoration Movement. 


At no time in its history has the College of 
the Bible enjoyed greater prosperity or a larger 
opportunity for service than at the presente time. 
In recent years its equipment has been greatly 
enlarged by an increased endowment, by the 
erection of a beautiful and commodious dormi- 
tory for men, by the completion of a central heat- 
ing plant, and by extensive improvements about 
the campus. Recently Transylvania College ac- 
quired two residences for women students immed- 
iately adjoining the campus on North Broadway. 
These residences are open to College of the Bible 
women students. The entrance preparation of the 
Student body is constantly improving, the courses 
of study have been greatly extended and enriched, 
the standards of requirements have been raised, 
and the number of graduate students matriculat- 
ing is increasing. 


As a result of the extension and enrichment of 
the courses of study, the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was first offered in 1914-15. During the 
following year groups of elective courses were ar- 
ranged, making it possible for students desiring 
to specialize in particular fields of service to do so. 
With the beginning of the session of 1915-16 there 
was first offered a course representing four full 
years of college work, and leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology, the purpose 
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of which is to train men who cannot spend time 
in graduate study for efficient service as minis- 
ters, directors of religious education, leaders in 
organized Sunday school work, for service in the 
rural community, and for service on the mission 
field. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
LOCATION 


Lexington is located in the heart of the Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky, and is easily accessi- 
ble by nine railways and interurban lines. Its 
healthfulness is due to its elevation, its salubri- 
ous climate, and its abundant supply of pure 
water. Lexington is reputed for the refinement 
of its citizens, the moral and Christian influence 
of its numerous churches, its historic associa- 
tions, and its institutions of higher education. 
The city has a population of nearly fifty thousand, 
and is supplied with all of the conveniences of a 
modern city. The best opportunities for social, 
musical and literary culture are offered the stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The best maca- 
dam roads traverse in every direction a highly 
developed and charming rural community, noted 
throughout the world as few other communities 
are for its old homesteads and its refined people. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story building adjoining the buildings of Tran- 
sylvania College in the midst of a campus of 
fourteen acres of Blue Grass lawn, on a com- 
manding site on North Broadway, overlooking 
the city, and within four blocks of its business 
center. 


The College Building 


The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story brick structure, facing the Broadway en- 
trance to the campus. It contains the Dean’s 
office, faculty room, lecture rooms, library for the 
College of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
religious education laboratory and a room de- 
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voted to the Student Volunteer Band. The build- 
ing is equipped with the usual accessories of in- 
struction, and has recently been redecorated 
throughout. 


Ewing Hall 


During the year 1914 the new residential hall 
for men was completed. This spacious crescent- 
shaped structure is built at the corner of the 
campus bounded by Fourth and Upper Streets and 
faces the central group of buildings. It is a com- 
modious three-story structure, built of brick, and 
trimmed with Bedford stone. Its three sections, 
with their respective stairways, are separated 
by fireproof walls and doors. All of the rooms are 
well lighted and ventilated by outside windows, 
and are equipped with hot and cold running 
water, electric lights, book shelves, wardrobes, 
and suitable furniture. Each corridor is provided 
with shower and tub baths, and with toilets. The 
dining room is tastefully decorated and furnished, 
and accomodates two hundred at one sitting. The 
reception rooms are attractively lighted and fur- 
nished for the social life of the occupants. The 
Director lives on the lower floor near the central 
entrance. The building is equipped with both 
double and single rooms, and will accomodate 
one hundred and twenty-nine students. 


The Buildings of Transylvania College 


All of the buildings of Transylvania College, 
including Morrison College, an imposing building, 
of classic design, Carnegie Hall, Ella Jones Hall, 
and the Alumni Gymnasium are available for the 
free use of the students of the College of the 
Bible, as the College of the Bible buildings are 


accessible to the students of Transylvania Col- 
lege. 
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Central Heating Plant 


During 1914-15 there was completed a new 
central heating plant which supplies steam heat 
to the entire group of buildings on the campus. 
This is a brick structure adjoining the Alumni 
Gymnasium, and facing Fourth Street. 


Lyons’ Hall and Lyons’ Hall Annex 


Recently two of the largest and most hand- 
some residences on North Broadway, near the 
campus, were acquired as residences for women 
by Transylvania College. These commodious 
and well-appointed houses, under the supervision 
of a matron, are open to women in the College of 
the Bible, and furnish an ideal cultural environ- 
ment for college women. The main residence 
has been designated Lyons’ Hall, in honor of its 
donor, Mrs. Theodosia Graham Lyons, of Louis- 
ville. The other is popularly known as the 
“Annex.” j 


THE LIBRARY 


The combined library of the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania College, containing ap- 
proximately twenty-three thousand volumes, oc- 
cupies the second floor of the College of the Bible 
building. Besides well-selected volumes in the 
several departments of instruction and reference 
works, the library is well supplied with the best 
available periodical literature. The annual in- 
come from an endowment fund, supplemented by 
appropriations, is used for the purchase of new 
volumes. The library is in charge of a trained 
librarian and assistants and is open from 8 a. m. 
until 9 p. m. 

In addition to its working volumes and period- 
ical literature, the library contains a collection of 
some of the rarest volumes on the continent, in- 
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cluding source material in medicine, law, and 
European, early colonial, and Kentucky history. 
These materials have attracted the attention of 
research workers in their various fields and con- 
stitute a priceless possession of the College. 


The library has from time to time been the 
recipient of valuable private collections. 

In addition to the library facilities of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
students have access to the Carnegie Library sit- 
uated in Gratz Park, immediately adjoining the 
campus. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COLLECTION 


The Department of Religious Education has 
assembled a considerable collection of the mater- 
ials of religious education for the use of the 
students pursuing the courses in this department. 
It contains an assemblage of blue-prints of dif- 
ferent types of Sunday school and church archi- 
tecture, a collection of religious art, the principal 
Sunday school curricula in full, including the 
International Graded Series, the Constructive Ser- 
ies, the Bible Study Union Series, and the products 
of the publishing houses of the Disciples of Christ, 
together with a collection of handwork gathered 
from various parts of the United States, illustra- 
tive material, church and school music, records, 
methods, and displays in missions and social serv- 
ice. The collection occupies the laboratory room, 
adjoining the lecture room of the department. 


RELATION WITH TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Though entirely separate institutions, the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College occupy 
the same campus and enjoy the closest reciprocal 
relations. The buildings and equipment of each 
are open to students of the other. Certain ap- 
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proved courses in Transylvania College are open 
to students in the College of the Bible, as also cer- 
tain approved courses offered in the College of the 
Bible are open to election by students in Transyl- 
vania College. The same president is the execu- 
tive head of both institutions. Likewise, there is 
a fraternal exchange of faculty members. This 
relation greatly extends and enriches the offer- 
ings to the students in the College of the Bible 
through their having access to the resources of 
Transylvania College. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


Certain fundamental courses in each depart- 
ment deemed necessary for an adequate prepara- 
tion of men and women for efficient service in any 
field of the Christian ministry are prescribed. 
These courses comprise 52 of the 92 hours re- 
quired for graduation in the case of candidates 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and 48 of 
the 92 hours required for graduation in the case 
of candidates for the English Diploma. In ad- 
dition to the prescribed courses, candidates for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity are required 
to elect 22 hours from the several departments as 
indicated, while candidates for the English 
diploma are required to elect 30 hours from the 
several departments as indicated. The remaining 
18 hours available to candidates for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, and the 14 hours available to 
candidates for the English Diploma, may be chosen 
freely from any department or departments. This 
makes it possible for the student to specialize in 
his chosen field, whether it be for the regular 
ministry in which preaching and the pastoral 
care of churches are to be the dominant features, 
for the educational ministry as directors of re- 
ligious education in the local church or as field 
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workers in religious education, for the ministry 
in the rural community, or for missionary service. 
In addition to the prescribed courses and depart- 
mental electives in his chosen department, the 
candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
will make up from his free electives the requisite 
number of hours to constitute his major in the de- 
partment in which he-has elected to write his 
thesis. 


CERTIFICATE COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

One-year and two-year certificates are granted 
for work done in Religious Education to students 
who wish to do special work in that field or to 
students who for any reason may not wish to take 
a course leading to a degree or to a diploma. 

In order to enter upon these courses a student 
must present the regular 15 units from an ac- 
credited high school. 

The one-year certificate is granted for 30 
semester hours of work in the history and or- 
ganization of religious education, the philosophy 
of religious education, observation and criticism 
of the church school, the materials of religious 
education, fundamental courses in Biblical study, 
missions and church history. Specially prepared 
students may include in their program of studies 
the psychology and the history of religion. 

The two-year certificate is granted for 60 
semester hours in the above fields, and extended 
work in Biblical courses, church history, soci- 
ology, and education. 

Certificate students are expected to do prac- 
tice teaching under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in approved church 
schools of Lexington. 


SPECIAL COURSES 
There are many men of mature years devoting 
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their lives to religious vocations, who, because of 


lack of preparation or other conditions, find it 
impossible to conform to the requirements of any 


regular program of studies leading to a degree or 
a diploma. Special courses have been arranged 
to meet the needs of such persons. In addition 
to the practical courses in Biblical subjects under 
the direction of the faculty of the College of the 
Bible, classes in preparatory English, history, and 
science are taught by Mr. A. C. Kuykendall. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Many in religious vocations who have been out 
of college for years feel the need of guidance in 
their reading. Others who have not had the ad- 
vantage of seminary training desire to pursue a 
course of systematic study. To meet the needs 
of these, the College of the Bible is planning to 
introduce a correspondence department. A pam- 
phlet giving details concerning the courses will 
be issued in the near future. A certificate will be 
issued indicating the amount of work done. Ques- 
tions of inquiry should be addressed to the Dean 
of the College of the Bible. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College of the Bible has three named 
funds, the incomes from which are used to pro- 
vide scholarships and grants for worthy and 
needy young men and young women preparing 
themselves for the ministry or for service on the 
mission field, for missionaries on furlough, for 
the sons and daughters of missionaries in foreign 
fields, and for those preparing for public Chris- 
tion service, as follows: 

The Samuel U. Bolden Memorial Fund, yield- 
ing an annual income of approximately $100. 

The Kentucky Christian Education Society 
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Fund, yielding an annual income of approximately 
$2,400. 


The Claude L. Garth Educational Society Fund 
yielding an annual income of approximately 
$5,000. 


For students who need financial assistance 
there are available from these funds a consider- 
able number of scholarships of $100 or less each, 
which must be used in payment of one year’s 
tuition in either the College of the Bible or Tran- 
sylvania College. Scholarships may be retained 
upon the condition that during the first year the 
student shall pass in not less than 24 hours of 
work and that during each semester thereafter he 
shall pass in not less than 12 hours. A special 
student taking less than 12 hours is required to 
pass in all his subjects during the first year, and 
to pass in all of his subjects during each semester 
thereafter. A student who has forfeited his 
scholarship through failure to meet these require- 
ments shall again become eligible when he shall 
have satisfied the above requirements in any 
semester immediately preceding the renewal of 
his application. 


A ministerial student having his work in 
Transylvania College, in order to retain his 
scholarship, must elect at least 10 semester hours 
from the College of the Bible in his Junior year in 
Transylvania College and at least 20 semester 
hours from the College of the Bible in his Senior 
year in Transylvania College. 


A number of needy students may receive, at 
the discretion of the faculty, an additional grant, 
which amount must be offered on room rent in 
Ewing Hall, Lyons’ Hall, or Lyons’ Hall Annex. 


Eligible married students, for whom no pro- 
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vision is made in Ewing Hall, may also receive 
this additional grant, if the funds permit. 

Such amounts accruing from these funds as 
may remain after the above scholarships and 
grants have been designated may be granted as 
loans to worthy students at the discretion of the 
faculty. 

No student who uses tobacco in any form is 
eligible for a scholarship, grant, or loan. 

Students receiving scholarships or grants are 
expected to do work for the College as need may 
arise from time to time, under the direction of the 
President or Dean. 


THE HOPKINS PRIZE 


A prize of $10.00 is awarded annually by Mr. 
Robert M. Hopkins for the best piece of hand- 
work done in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, the recipient to be chosen by a committee 
from the faculty. 


SOCIETIES 


The joint Y. M. C. A. and the joint Y. W. C. A. 
in the College of the Bible and Transylvania Col- 
lege, with their weekly devotional meetings at the 
regular chapel hour, and their varied religious and 
social activities, afford excellent opportunities for 
the culture of the spiritual and social life. 

The Student Volunteer Band, occuping a 
well-appointed room in the college building, af- 
fords helpful association for those who have ex- 
pressed their intention of entering upon Christian 
service on the foreign field. In it the missionary 
motive is sustained and deepened, the fields and 
problems of missions are studied, and the spir- 
itual life is deepened. 


THE COLLEGE LIVING LINK 
The College of the Bible, in co-operation with 
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Transylvania College and Hamilton College, sup- 
ports the staff representative of the Disciples 
of Christ in the Hospital of the University of Nan- 
king, China. This is a combined faculty and stu- 
dent enterprise, administered by a council com- 
posed of representatives from the faculties and 
student bodies. The amount required to sup- 
port this work is $1,000 annually, though the in- 
terest of the faculty and students in this enter- 
prise is such that the amount annually subscribed 
for this fund usually exceeds $1,000. There is no 
college enterprise in which the student body takes 
a deeper interest. 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Since 1904 women have been admitted to the 
college on equal conditions with men. The courses 
are open to the wives of married students who 
are prepared to enter them as matriculated stu- 
dents, or as guests. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 


Three days in the week a half hour in the 
midst of the class sessions is devoted to worship 
in Morrison Chapel, jointly with the students in 
Transylvania College. In addition to providing 
for the spiritual needs of the college community, 
the program is varied through the week to admit 
of the President’s address, an address by an in- 
vited speaker, an occasional musical program, and 
the separate meetings of the Y. M. C. A and Y. 
W. C. A. in their respective rooms. An additional 
period is devoted to student interests. Students 
are expected to attend these services as they are 
_ expected to attend the sessions of their classes. 

The presence in the city of Lexington of a 
large number of large and representive churches 
and well organized Sunday schools, not only of 
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the communion of the Disciples of Christ, but of 
the other leading communions, each having a 
cultured and spiritual ministry, affords unex- 
celled opportunities for the cultivation of the spir- 
itual life, for active Christian service, and for 
observation of the most approved methods by 
which successful churches, Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies accomplish their work. 

The city has an active and successful Y. M. C. 
A., equipped with excellent modern buildings, and 
exerting a positive Christian influence in the com- 
munity. This institution is open to students on 
the usual conditions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


Several years ago the student body formally 
adopted the Honor System by a resolution em- 
bodying the following items: 

That cheating in examinations and written 
tests is considered dishonorable; that the case of 
any student suspected of cheating shall be in- 
vestigated and, if found guilty, such student shall © 
be asked to withdraw from the college; that the 
committee of investigation shall consist of the 
presidents and secretaries of the several classes 
and a chairman elected by the student body for 
one year; that a pledge shall be signed by each 
student in each examination or written test in 
which he shall affirm on his honor that he has 
neither received nor given assistance. 

As a consequence of this action, a high spirit 
of honor has prevailed throughout the institution 
during these years, not only in the examination 
room, but in every phase of student life. 


DISCIPLINE 


When, in the judgment of the faculty, a stu- 
dent has become undesirable in the college com- 
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munity, the faculty reserves the right to dismiss 
such student without assigning a reason therefor. 


SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS 


The semester examinations are conducted ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—8:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Monday, 1-4 p. m.—8:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Tuesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—9:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Tuesday, 1-4 p. m.—9:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Wednesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—10:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Wednesday, 1-4 p. m.—10:30 o’clock, W. F. 
courses. 

Thursday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—11:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Thursday, 1-4 p. m.—11:30 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Friday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—1:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., 
courses. 

Friday, 1-4 p. m.—1:15 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—2:15 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu. courses; W. F. courses. 

Where conflicts arise in the case of one-hour 
courses, the time of examination will be set by 
the professor in consultation with the class and 
the faculty. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special examinations are given to conditioned 
students and to students who for a sufficient rea- 
son have been unable to be present at the time 
scheduled for the regular examination or test. 
Permission to remove a condition by special ex- 
amination or to take a special examination on 


account of absence is granted by the President 
or Dean. 
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A fee of $1 is charged for a special examin- 
ation, the Treasurer’s receipt for which must be 
presented to the instructor before the examin- 
ation is given. 


STANDING AND REPORTS 


The scholarship standing of the student is 
estimated from his daily grade, written tests, as- 
signed work and examination. The student’s 
grade is indicated by letters signifying the follow- 
ing: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, 
conditioned; F, failed. 

A condition may be removed by a special ex- 
amination, under the conditions outlined above. 
A condition incurred during the first semester 
must be removed not later than April 1st; in the 
second semester, not later than October Ist. 

At the middle and end of each semester a re- 
port of the student’s standing and record of class 
attendance is sent to him, or if he is not of age, to 
his parents or guardian. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


On the basis of the number of courses satis- 
factorily completed, a student who is pursuing a 
program of studies for a degree or a diploma, is 
classified as a Junior, a Middler, or a Senior. Stu- 
dents who have courses in the College of the 
Bible which do not count toward a degree or a 
diploma are classified as special students. 


CLASS FRIENDS 


Each class, at the beginning of its Junior year 
chooses a Class Friend from among the profess- 
ors. The chosen Class Friend continues with the 
class through its college experience until the time 
of graduation, acting in the capacity of a coun- 
selor in the various activities of the class, and as. 
one to whom the members of the class may go 
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for advice in private matters which are not 
academic in character, the latter lying within the 
province of the Dean. The Class Friends hold 
themselves in readiness to render any assistance 
to the student in the problems and experiences 
of his college life. 


REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION 


The first two days of the session are devoted 
to entrance examinations and to the matricula- 
tion of students. Students, therefore, should be 
present on the first day, reporting to the Presi- 
dent immediately upon their arrival in the city. 

After he has been classified by the Classifi- 
cation Committee, the student will complete his 
matriculation by the payment of the tuition fee 
to the Treasurer, or by the presentation of a 
scholarship. No student will be admitted to any 
course of instruction without presentation of a 
receipt from the Treasurer. 

In case there should be less than five appli- 
cants for any announced course, the faculty re- 
serves the right to withdraw the course in any 
semester or session. 


ROOMS 


Rooms, including heat, light and hot and cold 
water, may be had in Hwing Hall or Lyons’ Hall, 
or Lyons’ Hall Annex. These rooms are large, 
comfortable, and well furnished. Two men usu- 
ally occupy one room, though there are a number 
of single rooms. A reservation fee of $2 is re- 
quired for space engaged in advance. To insure 
accommodations, rooms should be engaged in the 
spring or early summer. 

Rent for a room in Ewing Hall accommodating 
two men is $60 for the session for each person, or 
$32.50 a semester. Rent for a single room is $75 
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for the session, or $40 for the semester. Room 
rent for each young woman in Lyons’ Hall or 
Lyons’ Hall Annex is $75 for the session, or $40 
for the semester. Room rent must invariably 
be paid in advance. 

The use of tobacco is prohibited in Ewing 
Hall, as well as in all other buildings on the 
campus. 

Non-resident students under twenty-one years 
of age are required to room in Ewing Hall or 
Lyons’ Hall or Lyons’ Hall Annex, unless granted 
permission to live elsewhere in the city by special 
action of the faculty. 

Non-resident students over twenty-one years 
of age who desire to room and board elsewhere in 
the city may obtain information concerning ap- 
proved rooms and boarding places from the Presi- 
dent’s office or from the Committee on Students’ 
Homes and Lodgings. Upon securing suitable ac- 
commodations, students living outside of Ewing 
Hall must notify at once the Secretary or the 
President of the place selected. 

Students residing in Ewing Hall who wish to 
entertain guests in their rooms over night must 
make arrangements with the Director in advance. 


CAFETERIA 


A cafeteria, completely and modernly equipped 
and under the competent supervision of a trained 
dietician, is maintained in Ewing Hall. Here both 
men and women may secure meals conveniently 
and approximately at cost. The food is ample, 
carefully selected, well prepared, and well served. 


EXPENSES 


The tuition for a session is $105.00. If pay- 
ment is made by the semester, the rate is $58 
for the first, and $48 for the second semester, 
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except that students entering at the beginning of 
the second semester shall pay $53. A reduction of 
$5 for the session is made if the student completes 
his matriculation and pays his fees or presents 
his scholarship before the close of the second 
day of the session, which, for the session of 
1922-1923 will fall on Tuesday, September 12 
If payment is made by the semester, a reduction 
of $3 will be made if the payment is made before 
the close of the second day of the semester, 
which, for the first semester of the session of 
1922-1923 will fall on Tuesday, September 12, or 
for the second semester on Tuesday, January 30. 

A fee of $10 is charged for the diploma for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology, and for the 
English Diploma. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR THE SESSION 


The following tabulation is a fair estimate of 
a student’s necessary expenses in the College for 
one session of thirty-six weeks: 


Low Med. High 


College: Fees: 2.6 60¢.0 abla $100 $103 $106 
Board, 36 weeks:-.......... 144 198 234 
Room-rent, heat and light, 

36. WKS ix canis see 60 70 85 
Books and Stationery...... 15 23 31 


$319 $394 $456 


SELF-SUPPORT 


The presence in Kentucky of a large number 
of rural and village churches within easy access 
of Lexington, which are not able to command the 
entire time of a minister, presents a particularly 
favorable opportunity for self-support to students 
preparing for the ministry, especially if they have 
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had some experience in preaching and the care of 
churches. The situation is equally fortunate for 
many churches which otherwise would be unable 
to have regular ministration. Because of the 
evangelistic and missionary earnestness of the 
students, many of the churches ministered to. by 
the students from the College of the Bible are 
among the most prosperous in Kentucky. Stu- 
dents desiring to make such arrangements with 
churches should consult the President or Dean. 

The city of Lexington with its varied activities 
and needs affords the usual opportunities of a 
modern city for many kinds of remunerative serv- 
ice by means of which students may defray all or 
a considerable part of their expenses while pur- 
suing their courses of study. 


GUEST PRIVILEGES 


The college offers guest privilegs to church 
and Sunday school workers residing in Lexington 
and its immediate environs, and to wives of stu- 
dents, who are permitted to sit in the classes upon 
the payment of a nominal registration fee of $1. 
No academic credit can be granted for such work 
as may be done in this way, and no matriculation 
is required. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN EXPRESSION 


Private instruction in expression may be taken 
under Mr. Saxon at the following rates: 


Two periods a week, for the session...... $100.00 
One period a week, for the session....... 55.00 
SEDI e DE Cire aieh at gnty s0 a hare Pein acaba Sana 8 » 2.50 
Special rate for single periods to minis- 

terial estudents,...u20idiaan sen mer - 1.25 


In addition to the courses in the Department 
of Expression for which academic credit may be 
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received, Mr. Saxon will offer a course in Argu- 
mentation and Debate in connection with the 
work of the Periclean Literary Society. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


To be admitted as a student in the College of 
the Bible the applicant must be not less than six- 
teen years of age. He must present satisfactory 
evidence of good Christian character, a letter of 
recommendation from the church of which he is 
a member being the evidence preferred. If he 
comes from another educational institution, he 
should bring a certificate of honorable dismissal 
therefrom. 


Admission to any one of the courses of study 
leading to a degree or to a diploma is granted by 
certificate or by examination. Those who pre- 
sent certificates of work done in schools of ap- 
proved standing and covering the requirements 
of entrance upon a course leading to a degree or 
to a diploma and who expect to enter without 
examination, should present specific statements 
of work done. A certificate upon which entrance 
credits are to be granted must be signed by the 
proper authority of the institution in which such 
work was pursued. 

Students who do not present approved certifi- 
cates showing that they have completed satisfac- 
torily all of the requirements for admission to the 
various courses, must pass an entrance examin- 
ation, with the exception of special students. 

Candidates for a degree or for a diploma de- 
siring advance standing must present evidence 
that they have completed satisfactorily work 
representing the course of study upon which 
such advanced standing may be granted, either by 
certificates from approved institutions of like 
standing or by examination in those courses. 
No candidate, however, shall receive a degree or 
a diploma who has not spent one full year in resi- 
cence. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


1. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity is be- 
stowed as a recognition of distinct scholarship 
in the field of theology. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, on entrance upon the course, must have 
Junior standing in a standard college or such col- 
lege training as the faculty may accept by special 
action as its full equivalent. They must have an 
A. B. degree or its equivalent, before entering 
upon the middle year. 

Candidates admitted to this course are re- 
quired to complete satisfactorily courses repre- 
senting a minimum of 92 semester hours, not less 
than 12 or more than 16 of which may be taken 
in any one semester, except by special action of 
the faculty. 

In addition to the satisfactory completion of 
92 semester hours, the candidate is required to 
submit a thesis within the field in which he has 
elected to specialize. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval not later than 
November 1, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 1, of the academic year in which the 
degree is received. The thesis shall be written on 
bond or linen paper 814 by 11 inches, with a mar- 
gin of 1144 inches on the left side, and bound in 
uniform black cloth. The bound copy shall be 
finally deposited at least one week before com- 
mencement. The title page shall bear the inscrip- 
tion: “Submitted in fulfillment of the thesis re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the College of the Bible.” 


A candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity is expected to pursue a major in the de- 
partment in which he elects to write his thesis. 
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A major consists of at least eighteen hours of pre- 
scribed courses and departmental electives in the 
department, to which may be added a sufficient 
number of courses in the department from the 
group of free electives to complete the number of 
credits required for a major. 


Owing to the reciprocal relation existing be- 
tween the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College, a number of courses offered in the Col- 
lege of the Bible are open to candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Transylvania Col- 
lege. On this account, 30 semester hours of work 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Tran- 
sylvania College, when taken in the Junior and 
Senior years, may be credited toward the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Of the possible 30 semes- 
ter hours thus credited, 10 may be taken in the 
Junior year and 20 in the Senior year. Candi- 
dates submitting the equivalent of such courses in 
other standard colleges may receive like standing 
by special action of the faculty. A course in 
Old or New Testament history substituted for 
Biblical Literature in Transylvania College may 
be credited toward the Degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, provided it be taken in the Junior or 
Senior year in Transylvania College. 


2. The Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology 


To meet the need of students who find it im- 
possible to spend time in graduate study, but who 
desire preparation requisite for efficient practical 
service in the regular ministry, in religious and 
general education, on the mission field, in the 
rural community, or in the activities of Christian 
laymen, a course of study, consisting of four full 
years of college work, and leading to the Degree 
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of Bachelor of Practical Theology, is offered. 


Candidates seeking admission to the course 
leading to the Degree of Practical Theology must 
present two years of college work in Transylvania 
College or its equivalent, totalling 64 semester 
hours. 


In addition to the two pre-requisite years in 
Transylvania College, candidates for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology must complete 
52 semester hours of prescribed work in the Col- 
lege of the Bible and 8 additional semester hours 
of free electives. Not less than 12 or more than 
16 hours may be taken in any one semester, ex- 
cept by special action of the faculty. 


3. The English Diploma. 


To enter upon the course leading to the Eng- 
lish Diploma, candidates must present 15 units of 
high school work, of which the following credits 
are required: 


UPS IY 3 8 a8 2 Site eceet Pna ays mane ae 3 units 
EP ODT sna dine.) uhh cdc ie Senta hee oreeels 1% units 
Plane  CeOometryy vaso 3-20 see a ee he 15) mpi 
History (preferably Ancient)......... Le” unit 
PSCLODCO i ahutcioan «at «ce Greets Bae Sg ihe hig 1) iunit 
A Foreign ae eee a ‘ui fons ee eaaes cree ee Bee aee 2 units 
TLC CULV OS ih. 25 win ee Cat memes SRP Re ace eee 51% units 

ORAL ps8 Me Powe ee ae eee ees 15 units 


Candidates admitted to the course leading to 
the English Diploma must satisfactorily complete 
courses covering 92 semester hours, not less than 
12 or more than 16 of which may be taken in 


any one semester except by special action of the 
faculty. 


A very definite distinction is made between 
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graduate and undergraduate work in the scope, 
content and method of work required. While 
pursuing the same textbook or course of lectures 
the undergraduate student is not expected to do 
the same amount or critical quality of background 
reading and reporting. 


1-2. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 
Prescribed Courses 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 


This course aims to give a comprehensive survey of 
the Old Testament with a brief survey of the post- 
biblical history of the Jews. The books of the Old 
Testament are studied as thoroughly as possible with 
a consideration of the historical background of each 
one. The attempt is made to equip the student with 
such a knowledge of the Old Testament and such 
methods of study as to enable him to continue his 
study with pleasure and profit. Geographical and 
historical allusions are studied as they occur. Atten- 
tion is given to the Jewish relations to other nations 
and to the world in which they lived. Written reports 
and outside readings are required of those taking 
this course. ‘Open to Juniors. 


The session. Tu., Thu., S., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


11-12. ° Old Testament Prophecy. 


This course involves a study of the nature and func- 
tion of prophecy as having its highest development 
among the Hebrews. After a preliminary study of 
the early religion of the Hebrews, the development 
of the prophetic ideals among the Hebrews will be 
traced. A careful study will be made of the his- 
torical background of the prophetic writings, with an 
introductory study of all the books of prophecy. The 
course includes a detailed study of a selected list 
of the prophets; special attention is given to the 
rise and progress of important prophetic doctrines. 
Prophecies bearing on the coming of the Messiah 
will be carefully examined, and some attention given 
to Apocalyptic literature. 

Old Testament 1-2 is required as a prerequisite for 
those entering this course. 


The session. Tu., Thu., S., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


3-4. 


a 


10. 
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Elective Courses 


The Hebrew Language. 
The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. 
The analysis of occurent forms into original elements 
and the laws for the combination of these elements 
are drilled at length with the purpose of building up 
a good vocabulary. Written translations of Hebrew 
into English and of English into Hebrew are re- 
quired throughout the year. In addition to the writ- 
ten translations about forty chapters of the Hebrew 
Old Testament are translated during the year. The 
aim of the course is to give the student such knowl- 
edge of the language that he may prosecute,its fur- 
ther study without the aid of a teacher. 

The session. Tu., W., Thu., F., 2:15 p. m. Open 
to Middlers. Professor Pyatt. 


Old Testament Introduction. 
Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of 
textual and historical criticism pertaining to the 
books of the Old Testament. The principles of 
criticism, both textual and historical, pertaining to 
the books are set forth, and a practical application 
of these principles to problems of criticism in the 
Old Testament is made. Attention is given to the 
Old Testament Canon. The aim is to give the student 
an intelligent acquaintance with the subject of Old 
Testament criticism. 

The session. W., F., 1:15 p. m. Professor Pyatt. 


Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. 
This course involves a study of the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry and of a selected number of typical 
poetical compositions. The book of Psalms is care- 
fully studied as the most representative collection of 
Hebrew sacred poetry; the Song of Songs is con- 
sidered and the various interpretations given of it 
are examined; the Psalms of Solomon are briefly 
studied ag a late example of Hebrew poetical writ- 
ings setting forth a number of important religious 
teachings. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor Pyatt. 


Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 
The rise and development of the idea of Wisdom and 
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of Wisdom thought is traced. The book of Job as a 
dramatic poem dealing with a Wisdom problem is 
carefully studied. Proverbs are studied as a group of 
collections of Wisdom sayings; Hcclesiastes receives 
attention as an effort to attain a satisfactory phil- 
osophy of life. The Wisdom of Sirach and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon are studied as: late examples of 
Wisdom writing. Examples of Wisdom writing ap- 
pearing in various other parts of the Old Testament 
are also collated. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


13-14. Hebrew Literature. 

The exact work done in this course varies from year 
to year according to the requirements of the class. 
The course regularly includes a careful review of the 
elements of Hebrew and of Hebrew Syntax. In ad- 
dition, selected passages are read from the poetical 
and prophetical books, and a study is made of He- 
brew meter. 

Open to those who have had course 5-6 or its 
equivalent. The session. Two hours weekly. Pro- 
fessor Pyatt. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Prescribed Courses 


1. Life of Christ. 

A careful survey of the life and ministry of Jesus, 
based on a Harmony of the Gospels, including the 
geographical, historical and religious setting, the 
important events and development of Jesus’ ministry 
and causes leading to his rejection and death at 
the hands of the religious leaders of his day. The aim 
of the course is to enable ‘tthe student so to relate 
Jesus to the life and thought of his own age that 
he may be able to interpret Jesus’ life and message 
for today. 

First semester. M., 2:30 p. m.; W., F., 10:30 a. m. 
Open to Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


2. History of the Apostolic Age. 
A study of the sources consisting of Acts, the epistles 
and Revelation; the gradual extension of the church 
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from Jerusalem throughout the Roman Empire; the 
forces which opposed Christianity and those which 
helped to determine its character; the development 
of the organization of the church; the life and wor- 
ship of the early church; the development of doc- 
trine, with special emphasis on the separation of 
Christianity from Judaism. 

Second semester. M, 2:30 p. m.; W., F., 10:30 a. 
m. Open to Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


*3-4. New Testament Interpretation. 


The purpose of this course is to make a careful study 
of certain typical books of the New Testament on 
the basis of the English text, paying special atten- 
tion to authorship, date, circumstances of writing, 
customs and conditions reflected which have bear- 
ing on the development of the thought of the writing. 

The session. Tu., Th., S., 11:30 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


x9-10. New Testament Introduction. 

The books of the New Testament are studied in re- 
lation to the life of the early church in the chrono- 
logical order of their writing with special reference 
to the situations which called them forth. Brief and 
general treatment is given of the most important 
problems of New Testament study, such as the Syn- 
optic Problem and the Johannine Writings. 

The session. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Stauffer. 


*Prescribed only in course leading to the English Diploma. 


xPrescribed only in course leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity and to the degree of Bachelor of Practi- 
cal Theology. 


Elective Courses 


5-6. The Greek New Testament. 
A course in the interpretation of the New Testament 
from the standpoint of the original text. Selections 
are read from the Gospels, Acts, and greater Pauline 
Epistles. The course begins with a rapid survey of 
the essentials of New Testament Greek for the bene- 
fit of those whose Greek needs review before at- 
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tacking actual reading. 
The session. Tu., Thu., F., 2:15 p. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


7. Palestine in New Testament Times. 
The political geography of the Gospels; history of 
Palestine from the conquest of Alexander to 135 A. 
D.; the development of Jewish parties! during this 
period; the social and religious life of the people; 
the development of the Messianic hope; the Apoca- 
lyptic movement; the literature of Palestinian Ju- 
daism of the last two centuries B. C., and of the first 
century A. D. Research course. 
First semester. M, 12:30 p. m.; W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
Open to Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


(Not offered in 1922-1923) 


8. The Mediterranean World in New Testament Times. 
A comprehensive survey of the life of the Mediter- 
ranean world of the first century A. D.; the Roman 
Empire, its extent and political organization, social 
life, education, literature, philosophies, religions—as 
preparing the way for the rise of Christianity; the 
relation of Christianty to such religions as Juda- 
ism, cults of Greek and Roman deities, EKmperor- 
worship and the Oriental Mystery-religions; the de- 
cline of heathen religions and final triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 

Second semester. M., 12:30 p. m.; W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
Open to Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 
(Not offered in 1922-1923) 


11. The Synoptic Gospels. 

The first three Gospels are studied in their resem- 
blances and differences, as bearing upon the prob- 
lem of the origin, priority and literary method of 
each. Emphasis is laid on the dominating interest 
and fundamental doctrines of each gospel and devel- 
opment from gospel to gospel is traced. 

First semester, T., Th., 8:00 a. m. Recommended 
to Seniors. Professor Stauffer. 


12. The Johannine Literature. 
The Fourth Gospel, the Epistles of John and Revela- 
tion are studied carefully to determine date, author- 
ship, doctrines and reflected ideas; comparison of 
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John with the Synoptic writings. 
Second semester, T., Th., 8:00.a.m. Recommended 
to Seniors. Professor Stauffer. 


13. Canon and Text of the New Testament. 


History of the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament; the Canon in the Catholic Church; the 
Canon of the Reformation and of later Protestantism; 
the history of the transmission of the text through 
the various Greek Manuscripts and Versions; funda- 
mental principles of textual criticism. 

First semester, W., F., 8:00 a. m. Recommended 
to Middlers. Professor Stauffer. 


14. History and Principles of New Testament Criticism. 


Understanding and use of New Testament books in 
the early Church, in the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion periods; rise of the grammatical literary and 
historical methods of interpretation; elements of his- 
torical study and its relation to the homiletical use of 
the New Testament. 

Second semester, W., F., 8:00 a.m. Recommended 
to Middlers. Professor Stauffer. 


The Teaching of Jesus (Doctrine 3.) 


Character of the sources; Jewish religious concep- 
tions forming the background for his teaching; his 
purpose and the development in his ministry; careful 
study of the most important elements in Jesus’ 
teaching and significance of his teaching for our own 
time. 


The Teaching of Paul (Doctrine 4.) 
A study of the Pauline writings to determine which 
should be accepted as sources for Paul’s teaching; 
hig life and thought as a Pharisee; his conversion, 
and the significance of this for his gospel; the influ- 
ences which helped to formulate his Christian 
thought; a survey of his missionary activities, and 
the relation of the practical problems which were 
raised to his writings; a careful study of the most 
important elements of his teaching, their relative 
value for him, and their significance for our own time. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 
Prescribed Courses 


1. Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 

A study of the Roman world in which Christianity 
was established; the extension of the church through- 
out Europe; the church in its relation to the Roman 
Empire; the nations resulting from the barbarian 
invasions, and the Holy Roman Empire; the develop- 
ment of the hierarchy; the worship, controversies 
and doctrinal development of the church. Emphasis 
is placed on the most important movements of med- 
iaeval times, such as monasticism, feudalism, Moham- 
medanism, the crusades, scholasticism, and mystic- 
ism. As much attention as time permits is given to 
investigation of the original sources. 

First semester, T., Th, S., 9:00 a. m. Open to 


Juniors. Professor McQuary. 


2. The Reformation in Continental Europe. 

A study of the condition of the church at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and attempts at reform; 
rise of humanism and its bearing on the church; the 
intellectual, political, social and economic condition 
of Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
the rise and development of the German reformation 
inaugurated by Luther, and European conditions 
which made its success possible; the life and work 
of Calvin in Geneva; Protestantism in France and the 
Netherlands, influence of all these reformation move- 
ments on the Catholic Church; minor movements of 
the reformation period. 

Second semester, T., Th., S., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


3. The Church in the British Isles. 
The planting of the church in England; the estab- 
lishment of Roman Catholicism, and the conflict be- 
tween the Roman and British churches; the develop- 
ment of the church and the most important move- 
ments before the reign of King Henry VIII; the Eng- 
lish Reformation and the development of the Anglican 
Church; the beginning and development of the non- 
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conformist churches in England and Scotland which 
constitute the basis of American Christianity. 

First semester, W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


History of the Disciples. 

A study of the conditions which gave rise to the move- 
ments which developed into the Christian Church; 
the most outstanding leaders; some of the most 
important documents and publications; conditions 
which helped to determine the character of the move- 
ment; some of the most significant events in the 
history of the Disciples; the doctrine, polity and 
activities of the church; the plea for union and the 
way it has been interpreted; relation to other com- 
munions and to great religious movements. 

Second semester, W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


American Christianity. 
The planting of the denominations of Europe in 
America through colonization by various European 
nations, and the influence of the new conditions on 
these denominations; the development of religious 
liberty, and of the American type of church; the 
great revivals; the beginning of the organized agen- 
cies of the church; movements for reform; the rise of 
new denominations in America; theological contro- 
versies and their influence on the church; present- 
day movements in the church; the influence of Chris- 
tianity on American life; future outlook for Chris- 
tianity in America. 

The session, W., F., 1:15 p. m. Professor McQuary. 

(Not given 1922-23) 


The History of Christian Thought. (Doctrine 5-6.) 


A study of the development of Christian thought from 
the establishment of the church to the present time; 
the influences which helped to determine the thought 
of the church; the process through which the thought 
crystallized into the great creeds and doctrinal sys- 
tems. Special emphasis is placed on the changing 
thought of the modern world, and a study is made of 
the conditions which make this change inevitable. 
The session, W., F., 8:00 a. m. 
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History of the Apostolic Age (New Testament 2.) 


1. 


A study of the sources, consisting of Acts, the epis- 
tles and Revelation; the gradual extension of the 
church from Jerusalem throughout the Roman Hm- 
pire; the forces which opposed it; and which helped 
to determine its character; the development of the 
organization of the church; the life and worship of 
the church; the development of doctrine, with special 
emphasis on the separation of the church from Ju- 
daism. 

Second semester, M., 2:30 p. m., W. F., 10:30 a. m. 
Open for election for a major, but not for required 
departmental electives. 


DOCTRINE 


Prescribed Courses 


Doctrine of God. 


A preliminary study is made of theology; its im- 
portance; its relation to religion; the sources and 
qualifications for theological study; the special task 
of the modern theologian. A more detailed study is 
made of the doctrine of God; the sources of the con- 
ception which we have today; his nature, evidence of 
his existence; his purpose as expressed in the king- 
dom; his method of revealing himself, with special 
emphasis on the revelation in the Scriptures; sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the de- 
velopment of this doctrine in the history of the 
church; the relation of God to his world, and the 
problems suggested by this relationship. 

First semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Open to 
to Middlers. Professor Snoddy. 


2. Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 


A study is made of sin; the sources of the Chris- 
tian conception; its nature; its origin; its consequen- 
ces for man; God’s relation to it. A study is made of 
salvation; the development of the Christian concep- 
tion; co-operation between the human and the divine; 
the relation of Christ to salvation, with special em- 
phasis on the doctrine of the person of Christ and the 
doctrine of the atonement. This study also includes 
the Christian life; its various aspects, the significance 
of the church; the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; the 
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doctrine of sanctification; the future consummation. 


Second semester. Tu., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Open 
Middlers. Professor Snoddy. ; 


Elective Courses 


3. The Teaching of Jesus. 


Character of the sources; the Jewish religious concep- 
tions forming the background for his teaching; his 
purpose, and the development in his ministry; a 
careful study of the most important elements in his 
teaching, and the significance of this teaching for 
our own time. 


First semester. Tu., Th., F., 11:30 a. m- Pro- 
fessor Snoddy. 


4. The Teaching of Paul. 


5-6. 


7. 


A study of Pauline writings to determine those which 
should be accepted as sources for Paul’s teaching; his 
life and thought as a Pharisee; his conversion, and 
the significance of this for his gospel; the influences 
which helped to formulate his Christian thought; a 
survey of his missionary activities, and the relation 
of the practical problems which were raised to his 
writings; a careful study of the most important ele- 
ments of his teaching, their relative value for him, 
and their significance for our own time. 

Second semester. Tu., Thu., F., 11:30 a. m. Pro- 
fessor Snoddy. 


The History of Christian Thought. 
A study of the development of Christian thought 
from the establishment of the church to the present 
time; the influences which helped to determine the 
thought of the church; the process through which the 
thought crystalized into the great creeds and doc- 
trinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on the 
changing thought of the modern world, and a study 
is made of the conditions which make this change 
inevitable. 

The session. W., F., 8:00:a. m. Professor Snoddy. 


Christian Ethics. 


A study of the origin, ideals, principles and practical 
program of the Christian life. An approach to the 
subject is found in the various types of life and 
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leadership developed in the history of the ancient 
Hebrews. Special attention is given to the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus. The working out of Christian 
ideals in organized Christianity receives considera- 
tion. The Christian life is compared with the life 
demanded by the great religions of the world. And 
finally, an attempt is made to formulate a working 
ethical program for dealing with the pressing prob- 
lems of the modern world from the standpoint of the 
Christian life. 

Second semester. M., 12:30 p. m., W. F., 8:00 a. m. 
Professor Snoddy. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Prescribed Courses 


Theory of Preaching. 
The function of the preacher; various types of ser- 
mon; principles of sermon construction. Lectures, 
readings, and much practical work in sermon build- 
ing and delivery, with class’ criticism. 

The session. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. Open to Middlers. 
Professor McQuary. 


3. The Working Church. 


The ideal and task of the church in relation to the 
Kingdom of God; relation of the local church to other 
churches and to other social agencies of the com- 
munity; the organization of the church to meet its 
task successfully; plans and methods of promotion 
and development; the relation of the pastor to the 
church and community; the personal duties and 
offices of the pastor as servant and leader in church 
and community life. 

First semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. For Middlers 
and Seniors. Professor McQuary. 


13-14 Expression. 


In these courses the elemental languages—words, 
tones and actions are studied, and their functions in 
the interpretation of literature and life are empha 
sized. Students are taught how to establish the con- 
ditions for true tone production, and to control the 
breath from the diaphragm. Poise is developed, and 
the body is trained to be more flexible and responsive 
to the mind. Attention, spontaneity, freedom of tone, 
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functions of the imagination, and action of the mind 
and breathing are some of the phases of the subject 
of vocal expression discussed and developed in this 
course. 

The session. Th., 1:15 p.m. Open to Juniors. Mr. 
Saxon. 


15-16. Expression. 


Qualities of voice; vocal and pantomimic problems; 
literary and vocal interpretation of the Bible. Stu- 
dents are taught to read the Scriptures in such a way 
as to enjoin their Truth upon themselves and upon 
others; to interpret intelligently and sympathetically 
the varied messages of the Bible. This course em- 
phasizes Bible reading as a most important part of 
public worship. 
The session. W., 11:30 a.m. Mr. Saxon. 


Elective Courses 


4, Public Worship. 


7-8. 


Meaning and history of Christian ritual; prevailing 
liturgical types, technique of public worship; essen- 
tials of the balanced and dignified order of worship; 
place of music in worship, with brief study of the 
great hymns of the church; the pastor as leader of 
public worship; the dignified and spiritual adminis- 
tration of church ordinances. 

Second semester. W., F., 10:30 a.m. For Middlers 
and Seniors. Professor McQuary. 


The Rural Church. 
A study of the general condition of the rural church 
in America as shown by surveys and reports; causes 
responsible for changed conditions in the rural par- 
ishes; the community aspect of the church’s task in 
rural districts; the relation of the church to other 
rural institutions; careful study of churches which 
are successfully meeting community needs; equip- 
ment of the preacher to meet the rural problem. Lec- 
tures, readings, papers, visits to rural churches of 
marked efficiency. 

The session. Tu., 10:30 a. m. Professor McQuary. 

(Not offered in 1922-1923.) 


The Minister’s Message. 
The psychology and content of positive preaching for 
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the life and thought of today; homiletical study of the 
Bible; the doctrinal, social, and evangelistic phases 
of the Christian message. 

The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor McQuary. 


9-10. Sermon Practice and Criticism. 
During the first semester one hour per week is spent 
in class recitation in the history of preaching. One 
hour per week throughout the session is spent in 
practice preaching by students with criticism by 
class and instructor. Class study for the second sem- 
ester consists of analysis of sermons and methods. of 
the great masters of the Christian pulpit of today. 
The session. T., Th., 2:15 p. m. Professor McQuary. 
(Not offered in 1922-1923.) 


11. Pastoral Problems. 
Lectures by representative experienced pastors and 
others on the solution of various problems encoun- 
tered in the pastorate. 
First semester. M., 2:30. Open to all. Professor 
McQuary. 


12. Church Architecture. 


Historical types; points of strength and weakness of 
each type; planning the church building of today to 
meet needs of worship, education, and social life; 
careful study of church plans, building materials, 
principles of construction; costs. 

Second semester. M., 2:30. Open to all. Professor 
McQuary. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Prescribed Courses 


1. Philosophy of Religious Education. 
Fundamental considerations, including human nature, 
the possibility of changing human nature and the 
fundamental place of the child in religious society; 
religion, including the nature of religion, types of 
religion, and the factors of progress in religion; 
the aims of religious education; the process; 
the normal development of religious experience; the 
organization of religious experience. 
First semester. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Bower. 
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2. Curriculum of Religious Education. 
The function of the course of study; theories of the 
curriculum; fundamental principles that should under- 
lie the content and structure of the curriculum; a 
study of the existing curricula by departments; 
evaluation of the existing curricula; construction 
of a section of the curriculum. by the student. 
Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Open to Mid- 
dlers. Professor Bower. ‘ 


4, Organization and Administration of Religious Educa- 
tion. 
Responsibility of the church for religious education; 
the Educational Committee, its functions, personnel, 
and method of creation; the Director of Religious 
Education, his qualifications and functions; school 
organization; the teaching body; the course of study; 
statistics; pupil accounting; measurements; week- 
day and vacation schools of religion; community reli- 
gious education; relation of church school to com- 
munal and national bodies. 
Second semester. T., Thu., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 


Elective Courses 


3. History of Religious Education. 

Religious education among primitive and early cul- 
ture peoples; religious education among the Hebrews; 
in the early Christian church; in medieval times; the 
European background of the Sunday School; the Sun- 
day School in England; the development of the 
Sunday School in the United States; recent tenden- 
cies in religious education; the present situation; 
the outlook. 

First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to Juniors. 
Professor Bower. 


5. Survey of the Agencies of Religious Education. 
General survey of the various agencies of religious 
education; how each of these has arisen; the present 
confused situation; a study of the ideals, programs, 
and contributions of each agency, including Christian 
Endeavor, the Scout Movement, etc.; evaluation of 
each agency; a study of the home, the public school, 
the play-ground, and the library in their relation to 
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religious education; the need of organizing the com- 
munity for educational ends; suggested programs of 
correlation. 

First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Open to Jun- 
iors. Professor Bower. 


Special Method in Teaching Religion. 


Man’s original nature; the fundamentals of the learn- 
ing process; a study of the various theories of meth- 
od; evaluation of the various theories of method; 
special stimuli and special responses involved in 
teaching religion; application of method to concrete 
material. 

Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


History of Religion. 
A study of religion as it has manifested itself in his- 
toric forms; the influence of physical environment, 
social structure, and social activities; the develop- 
ment of religion in the several national and culture 
groups; evaluation of the various historical types of 
religion from a comparative point of view. This 
course seeks to give a historic understanding of reli- 
gion as a basis in part for a theory and practice of 
religious education as a means for the control of reli- 
gious experience. 

The session. W., F., 10:30 a.m. Professor Bower. 


9. Psychology of Religion. 


The origin and nature of the religious consciousness; 
the genesis of the religious attitude; ways in which 
the religious attitude differs from other mental atti- 
tudes; origin and development of religious practices; 
origin and development of religious concepts; rela- 
tion of religion to morality; relation of religion to 
progress; various types of religious leaders; types of 
religious behavior. 

First semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


10. Observation and Practice Work. 


Practice in supervision and teaching, under super- 
vision, in the various aspects of a church school; 
practice, under supervision, in the various functions 
and activities of Christian Endeavor, Scout Work, 
and other correlated activities. This work will be 
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done in the schools of religion in Lexington where 
religious education programs are being carried out. 

Second semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Open to Sen- 
iors. Professor Bower. 


11. Survey of Religious Education in the Local Church. 
A first-hand study of religious education as carried 
on in the local church with the aid of a survey sched- 
ule, a study of the nature, rise, and development of 
the survey as an instrument for the applying of the 
scientific method to practical educational procedure. 
The survey covers the various aspects of an organized 
program of religious education. 

Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Open to 
Seniors. Professor Bower. 

(Alternates with Religious Education 5. Not given 
in 1922-1923.) 

NOTE:—Students who expect to major in Religious 
Education for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
should major in Education for their A. B. Degree or 
at least pursue a minor in Education under the advice 
of the Department of Religious Education. 


MISSIONS 
Prescribed Courses 


1. The Great Mission Fields. 

A survey of present-day conditions in the great mis- 
sion fields of the world, including a sketch of the chief 
religious problems with which the missionary has 
to deal in each field. Special attention is given to 
fields occupied by missionaries of the Disciples of 
Christ. This course is intended to give prospective 
pastors and others a general elementary knowledge 
of the mission fields of the world. 

First semester. T., Th., 1:15 p. m. Open to Jun- 


iors. Professor McQuary. 
2. The Home Base of Missions. 

The missionary enterprise from the point of view of 
the service of supply. Missionary education through 
yarious agencies in the home land; qualifications to 
be desired in missionary candidates; motives to be 
urged in enlisting missionary workers; missionary 
finance; the pastor and missionary organizations in 
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the local church; missionary boards and their rela- 
tion to the local church, and kindred matters. 

Second semester. T., Th., 1:15 p. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


3-4. History of Christian Missions. 


A general introduction to the history of the modern 
missionary awakening beginning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The study is centered about the great mission- 
ary leaders in the opening and development of var- 
ious fields. Changes in methods of work are noted. 
Formation of the great missionary societies of Europe 
and America. 

The session. W., F., 8:00 a.m. Professor McQuary. 


(Not offered 1922-23) 


5. The Principles of Sociology. 
This course is analytical, descriptive and historical. 
It examines the phenomena of population and society, 
the socializing factors, the nature and activities of 
the social mind, the history of society, and the fac- 
tors of progress. It is intended to introduce the 
student to the scientific study of society and to lay 
the theoretical foundations for advanced study in 
that field, and for an intelligent approach to the 
intepretation and solution of the practical problems 
of modern society. 
First semester. T., Th., S., 10:30 a. m. 


6. Modern Social Problems. 


An introduction to the problems of modern society. 
The course deals with the origin, development, and 
present instability of the family, the problem of pop- 
ulation, immigration, the negro problem, the modern 
city, poverty and pauperism, crime, socialism, and 
education as a means of social control. It is based 
largely upon the theoretical approach of Course 5 
and seeks to discover causes and to suggest remedies. 
One period each week is devoted to a first-hand 
study of these problems as they manifest themselves 
in the city of Lexington and its immediate surround- 
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ings, with reports. The basis for the class discus- 
sions consists in readings in the literature of applied 
sociology. 
Second semester. T., Th., S., 10:30 a. m. 
The Psychology of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 9. 


The History of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 17-8. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION 


GROUPS OF COURSES 


The satisfactory completion. of courses 
amounting to 92 semester hours is required for 
graduation in programs of study leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity and to the English 
Diploma. Sixty semester hours are required in 
the course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Practical Theology. 

The student’s program of study leading to 
graduation consists of three groups of courses: 

1. Prescribed Courses. Of the total number 
of 92 hours required for graduation, 52 hours are 
definitely prescribed for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity and for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Practical Theology and 48 for the English Diplo- 
ma. These are fundamental courses deemed nec- 
essary in all of the departments for an adequate 
training in any field of the Christian ministry. 
These courses are to be taken in theyears in which 
they are prescribed, and, in making out the sched- 
ules of the student, are to take precedence over 
all other courses. They are indicated in the sched- 
ule of hours in black faced type, as well as classi- 
fied in the Courses of Instruction under the head 
of Prescribed Courses. 

2. Departmental Electives. In addition to 
the prescribed courses, the student is required to 
elect a specified number of courses in each de- 
partment. None of these courses is specifically 
prescribed, the student electing freely from among 
the courses that remain in each department after 
the prescribed courses have been taken. In mak- 
ing his elections, however, the student should fol- 
low, as far as possible, the sequence of the 
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courses, and should make his selection under the 
advice of the department. The number of depart- 
mental electives required for the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity amounts to 22 semester hours; 
the number required for the English Diploma 
amounts to 30 semester hours. 

3. Free Electives. The remaining number of 
hours required for graduation may be elected 
freely by the student from any or all of the de- 
partments except that not more than 4 semester 
hours of Expression may be accepted in any 
course. From the 18 semester hours of free elec- 
tives available to the candidate for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity, the student will elect from 
the department in which he chooses to write his 
thesis, and under the advice of the department, 


a sufficient number of courses to complete his 
major of at least 18 semester hours. Courses 


amounting to the hours that remain may be 
chosen from any department. All of the 14 hours 
of free electives available to candidates for the 
English Diploma may be chosen from any of the 
departments. 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY. 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


Old Testament: 
Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 


ment (Junior year) --------------- 6 
Old Testament Prophecy (Middle 
Year) © <-sfes2 hens eee ees 6 12 
New Testament: 
The Life of Christ (Junior year) ----- 3 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
Sin) ee eee 3 
New Testament Introduction (Junior 
Var) omen ok sedate nen eakedere- ee 4 10 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church 


(Junior*;year) 9222s 52S 3 
The Reformation of Continental Eu- 
rope (Junior year) ee 3 6 


Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year)-- 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middle: Wear) 22222 se ee 8 6 


Pastoral Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year)-- 4 
Expression (Junior year) ------------ 2 
Expression (Middle year)---------- 2 8 


Religious Education: 


Organization of Religious Education 
(Juniorsyecar passa eeee ere neee 2 
Philosophy of Religious Education 


(Middle year) ic. oso eters 2 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middle-year) t2sssxo eee ee 2 6 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year)------ 4 4 
Total prescribed hours____ 52 
2. Departmental Elective Courses: 
Old: Testament 2202 2 
New |Testanient 2225. oso ee 4 
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Doctrines; =23= 22 a ae nee en dl 4 
Pastoral Theology ------------------- 4 
Religious Education -------------_-__ 4 
Total departmental elective hours 22 
oo Bree, Nlectivess=: == 2 == ees 18 
Total hours required for graduation 92 


PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Hours Total 
1. Work in Transylvania College _______ 64 64 


2. Prescribed Courses: 


Old Testament: 
Historical Survey of the Old Testa- 


ment (Junior year) 2 22s 6 
Old Testament Prophecy (Middle 
S/SELS } ye ae ED 5 ee aE RO 6 12 
New Testament: 
The Life of Christ (Junior year)---_-_ 3 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
CURT G)y . Sw ie Like See ee ee Ce 3 
New Testament Introduction (Junior 
List a) a ee a re Rees 4 10 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church 


(HINTOLEVEAL) eee ne 3 
The Reformation in Continental Eu- 
POPC UIIIMIOL Year) —2202 22 eee 3 6 
Doctrine: 


The Doctrine of God (Middle year)-- 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Mididlervean an 2! 3 6 


Practical Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year)-_ 4 
Expression (Junior year) ----------- 2 
Expression (Middle year) ---------- 2 8 


Religious Education: 
Organization of Religious. 
Education (Junior year) ------- 2 
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Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle:<y ear)! 222-22 es2 ese 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middle: year) ase seeeee a eeae 


Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) --~---- 


Total prescribed hours_------- 


3. Free-Electives’ =22=82-222222— =e 


2 

2 6 

4 4 
52 
8 


Total hours required for graduation 124 


PROGRAM OF STUDY FOR THE ENGLISH DIPLOMA 


1. Prescribed Courses: 


Old Testament Hours Total 


Historical Survey of the Old Testa- 
ment (Junior year) <2-=—-2--—- == 


New Testament: 
The Life of Christ (Junior year) ----- 
History of the Apostolic Age 
(JUNIOrey ear) =e-sesoassoaee eee ae 


New Testament Interpretation 
(Middlety ear) 222 == sess eae 


Church History: 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church 

(Junior year) -------- cee eee 

The Reformation in Continental Eu- 

rope (Junior Year) 


Doctrine: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year) -- 


The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middle year) 222222222. 3) 2222s 


Pastoral Theology: 
Theory of Preaching (Middle year) -- 
Expression (Junior year) 
Expression (Middle year) 


Religious Education: 


Organization of Religious Education 
(Junior year) 


6 6 


6 12 
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Philosophy of Religious Education 


(Middlevyear)S2-sS ae 3 6 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middleyear)=2 222 See 2 
Missions: 
General Survey (Junior year) -------- 4 
Total prescribed hours---- 48 
2. Departmental Elective Courses: 
Widwlestamen t.2222 58s eet 10 
Newolestament- ts es 4 
MOnUL Che HIStOT yi. = eee: St se, 4 
ING CIPiN Green ae ae ee 4 
PastoraleLbealogy 22-2 oss eee 4 
Religious Education --------------____ 4 
Total deparimental electives--- 30 
oe Frees blectiv.essss--- 2-2 a 14 
Total hours required for graduation 92 
ARRANGEMENT OF PRESCRIBED COURSES 
BY YEARS 


The prescribed courses should be taken according to 
the following schedule: 


Junior Year 


First Semester 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 
The Life of Christ. 
*New Testament Introduction. 
+New Testament Interpretation. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 
Expression. 
The Great Mission Fields. 


Second Semester 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 
History of the Apostolic Age. 
*Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
and for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology. 
+Prescribed only for the English Diploma. 
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*New Testament Introduction. 
+New Testament Interpretation. 

The Reformation in Continental Europe. 
Expression. 

Organization of Religious Education. 
The Home Base of Missions. 


Middle Year 


First Semester 

*The Hebrew Prophets. 
The Doctrine of God. 
The Theory of Preaching. 

*Prescribed for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
and for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology. 

tPrescribed only for the English Diploma. 
Expression. 
Philosophy of Religious Education. 


Second Semester 
*The Hebrew Prophets. 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Expression. 
Curriculum of Religious Education. 


*Prescribed only for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
and for the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology. 
Prescribed only for the English Diploma. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 1921-1922 
GRADUATING CLASS OF 1921-1922 


Bachelors of Divinity 


ACL ATS 7 EVAN DCON ME ee eer ee Nee eee Covington, Ky. 
Marshall, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Brooks..Alonze Cleon-. 5 = ee Donovan, Ky. 
TLASt wood wabadl Viviane ee ee es ee ee Tola, Kan. 
Rord Ernest ouCsiieis lune wee eae Soe Lexington, Ky. 
Crolow Ubred Prick Iso. eee eae Buffalo, N. Y. 
Willer, (Benton  Bows>- 25. 2ss0 2 8 oe? Burkesville, Ky. 
McGowan, Neal Keene_._.--.-=..-..-5 Louisville, Ky. 
PETE Sy Span dew 0G re WR ae oe ol A Mg ei Et Little Rock, Ky. 
Stephenson, Howard Stephen_______________ Louisville, Ky. 
Thompson, Wark Rhodes_______ 2-5. Lexington, Ky. 


Bachelors of Practical Theology 


GhocisC ATER ONE 5. = a ee High Shoals, Ga. 
PUAINDIOT SAW 91558 Re ee Cropper, Ky. 
ppegk.nielding .Seale 2s. Hagan, Va. 


STUDENTS HAVING COURSES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE DURING THE SESSION OF 1921-1922 


Adams Hampton_._---_-.- as OI ly iad Sek ps Covington, Ky. 
AGCOEK, Henry Corin. Spo ._.=2_._- Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Alexander, Ethel Irene__.__Sp______--_---~------- Paris, Ky. 
Arnold, Addie Hord___-_--- fo) 0 RI le RAPE Maysville, Ky. 
Ashley. Lawrence Smith=2S$- 2 2l-2235.--=—- Marshall, Mo. 
Barbee, George Read____Sp_______________ Lexington, Ky. 
BATCiIay, Joule ee ss | ey ee SEN Chicago, Ill. 
Berry, Hamry js seseeaasee ant ae Sse Moreland, Ky. 
Bower, Philip Graydon__-__Sp_-------------- Lexington, Ky. 
Bridenthal, Claude_-_-_-~-- Biss re ee ae Lamar, Mo. 
Bridenthal Mazel Mathis< Sp2.-2 222-222 -.=2 Lamar, Mo. 
Brooks, Alonzo Cleon__--- Saas se ee Donovan, Ky. 
Burnette, Howard N.___-- eee ees ee, Louisville, Ky. 
Carter, Robert Henry_-____ [Sa] ee Ep ae Petersburg, Ky. 
Carter, Willard Thomas___Sp-___---------- Kansas City, Mo. 
Catron, James Earle____-- Sess eee Junction City, Ky. 
Cheek, Carl Roy_--------- (Shese eee eeu sage High Shoals, Ga. 
Clarke Marys blizabethses- 32 — 2-2-2 Paris, Ky. 
Clayton, /Thomas. Boyd2os-d2—. 2-22-25 22 Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Clayton, Vera Crossway--Sp--------------- Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Cloyd? Carroll; B:2-2-22222= Mee Se Lexington, Ky. 
Craicy Albert (W.--2—- sen = Sphie7 seer Columbus, O. 
DAM PICT OW tr. Saas 26s se= Saeco eee Cropper, Ky. 
Dearborn, Charles J.------ MaC Resa ee coe Cynthiana, Ky. 
Dutt.Charles Ace soo225 Spe wetise eee Tulsa, Okla. 
Eastwood, Harl V.-------- Ca Br See ee Iola, Kan. 
Farmer, Charles Edward_-Sp_--------_----- Taylorville Ky. 
Foley; Ruth) Hlizabetho22Ssps2ss222222525—2 Versailles, Ky. 
Ford, Ernest Leslie_---_---_ i ge he en Lexington, Ky. 
Booster, Andrew Bo22--2=== Spc seeps Se Bardstown, Ky. 
Moster) Ina Mees sees se Jisete4s = oe Bardstown, Ky. 
Gielow, «hrederick J0nnS=2 8 222 aaa ee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Goodall, Albert Gordon_-__Sp--_-----------_ Nashville, Tenn. 
Griffin;y~Leonard Murray---Sp_-_-_--------- Melbourne, Aus. 
Harsell, Walcott S._-_---- IV See oe eee Cherryville, N. J. 
Henley, Minnie Victoria_.Sp_----.---_-_~~.-~ St. Louis, Mo. 
Huber, Allen Reed____---- A oe ee aed eS et 5 i Maysville, Ky. 
Humphreys, Esther C._--- SPlsscheeneeces Jacksonville, Fla. 
Humphreys, John W.__-_-_ Spas sew eee ee Jacksonville, Fla. 
Huteheratt, Helen... IM oe ee en ee Paris, Ky. 
Kincheloe, George W.___- SDseeee2e eee Georgetown, O. 
Miller, Benton Bow___-_--- tS ren at AAT Bite Burkesville, Ky. 
Mitchell, Foster P.________ Hiren en Se a ee a Paris, Ky. 
Moore, John Emmett______ Js eee Oe eee Louisville, Ky. 
McGowan, Neal Keene____S_____________-___ Louisville, Ky. 
Newman, Mary Stuart_____ SPiceiee ae eee Lexington, Ky. 
Roe, Charles G._...-..---_ Die ese eee Helena, Ky. 
Russell; Ward. 2-23 Sea Et EH den! sh aoe Little Rock, Ky. 
Simmons, Francis J._____- Spies Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hmithy Harlie Iaawrencos- vases aseee eee Beardsley, Kan. 
Speak, Fielding Seale_____ See es wee Hagan, Va. 
Stephenson, Howard S.___. Obie at eee Louisville, Ky. 
Thompson, Charles C.___- A epee ante a A ded Vicksburg, Miss. 
Thompson, war! Rhodes. s-oee- eases Lexington, Ky. 
Tinsley, Timothy W.___--- H frame Fare wed Anchorage, Ky. 
WanavWiniklesGharlosus saree a mesma Munhall, Pa. 
Wheeler, Jacob A._--.-___ Space 2 hie sana eee Crofton, Ky. 
Wiedmer, Maurice B._____ [S) ere en ae SA Norwood, O. 


Woodward, Henry Lees 22 Mel. 2 sess eos Salina, Kan. 
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STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY 
HAVING ALL THEIR WORK IN TRANSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGE 


Binek Onn LOY Guns o> to 8 he SO en Bluefield, Ky. 
Brow Caroline es eee Crittenden, Ky. 
Gedey cor JOsep hates es fe ere ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
Childerss Robert. Leon. ae eee Verona, Ky. 
Sharks NOG) Ser cos. ses ee ee Stamping Ground, Ky. 
HURL Y see VA PI oe ee oe ee ee Blaze, Ky. 
EHddleman, James Christian ____________--__ Springfield, Ky. 
EEC Yon VE LEOTS DIO WE ¥ se ota ae bis Os Buechal, Ky. 
DERE ALCS aS ae Nae RS a ii ive, Le New Castle, Ky. 
HEEB Lester BOE Wil ee! eee ene ee Ss Madisonville, Ky. 
fieath, Henry ‘Charless = 2. ls eee Wrightsville, Ga. 
Boenncarry: Hihel sesso See ee East St. Louis, fll. 
Flenry Arthur Raymond sss) oe a Walton, Ky. 
OOK GC larenGee wet Le ee ee ee Farmer, Ky. 
EI Deb Hime Weer. St. FS we a ee Maysville, Ky. 
FAGhOs, ClATENCO., W, caeee i eso = eo Morgan, Ky. 
UEGCe tia, 2b G0) te oe See See ee Petersburg, Ky. 
King, Elizabeth Steele ___________.___ Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Martin, Ate Wlorence 9.25. Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Metviott wennert-Bes-s222 oes ee Kansas City, Kan. 
Carsiie mr Cain OtLes ae eoe So ee et ee Newport, Ky. 
Phillips, Robert Jefferson_._..--.-.------ Grange City, Ky. 
Peete Mabel. Henry siete. ee ae ee Carlisle, Ky. 
Reed wMiayore Kennedy a5 22 ec le Se Carlisle, Ky. 
Robertson, Huch Mortons2s._- 25") eee Smithfield, Ky. 
DCNIStELSENONY 0G. rae Lee eae seeee Louisville, Ky. 
SHOPUETHS CUNOMAs JAY -2~- 22 oe ee ae Fort Valley, Ga. 
SUOARRAMIITSaLbOa ones ek art Se ee Hagan, Va. 
Stevens, Mary Frances_._-._-..-_---_~- Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
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WOOUriiie HeTDerbosess 2s. ee Hopkinsville, Ky 


*SCHEDULE OF CLASSES. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
~ Hour) MONDAY") * SUinb eee 
Hour MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
Hist. Chr. Thot. His. Chr. Hhot. 
(12:30-1:30) Old Test. Sur. Med. World Old Test Sur. Med. World Old Test. Sur. 
8:00|Med. World Sin and Salvation|Minister’s Mes. Sin and Salvation|Minister’s Mes. Sin and Salvation 
Chr. Ethics Johannine Lit. Chr. Ethics Johannine Lit. Chr. Ethics 
Hist. N. T. Crit. Hist. N. T. Crit. 
Curriculum of RE Curriculum of RE 
(1:30-2:30) Reformation Wisdom Lit. Reformation Wisdom Lit. Reformation 
9:00)/New Test. Intr. Organ. of R. E. New Test. Intr. |Organ of R. E. New Test. Antr. 
Prophecy Hist. of Disc. Prophecy Hist. of Disc. ges 
{ 
10:00 CHAPEL. 
New Test. Intr. 
(2:30-3:30) New Test. Intr. {Public Worship /Rural Church Public Worship |New Test. Intr. 
10:30|/Hist. Ap. Age Rural Church Hist. Ap. Age New Test. Inter. |Hist. Ap. Age 
Church Arch. Sociology Hist. of Relig. Sociology His. of Relig. 
Theory of Pr. Theory of Pr. Sociology 
New Test. Inter. Meth. of R. E. 
11:30 Meth. of R. B. Expression 15-16 Teaching of Paul 
Teaching of Paul /Obser. and Prac. 'New Test. Inter. |Obser. and Prac. 'New Test. Inter. 
12:30 “ LUNCH. 
Old Test. Intr. Old Test. Intr. 
1:15 Missions Amer.Christianity |Missions Amer.Christianity 
Expression 13-14 
Hebrew Language/Hebrew Language Hebrew Language |Hebrew Language 
2:15 Greek New Test. Greek New Test. |Greek New Test. 
Sermon Practice Sermon Practice 


*Prescribed courses are indicated by black faced type. 


*SCHEDULE OF CLASSES. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Hour MONDAY TUBSDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
Old Test. Sur. Minister’s Mes. Old Test. Sur. Minister’s Mes. |Old Test. Sur. 
(12:30-1:30) Doct. of God Hist. Chr. Thot. |Doct. of God Hist. Chr. Thot. | Doct. of God 
8:00 |Hist Palest. Synoptic Gospels |Hist. Palest. Synoptic Gospels |Hist. Palest. 
fae Canon and Text Canon and Text 
Phil. Rel. Sduc. Phil. Rel. Educ. |Anc. and Med. Ch. 
(1:30-2:30) Anc. and Med. Ch.|Ch. in Br. Isles |Anc. and Med. Ch.|Ch. in Br. Isles 
9:00 |New Test. Inter. |Prophecy Poetical Lit. Prophecy Poetical Lit. Prophecy. 
Hist. of R. BH. New Test. Intr. Hist. of R. E. New Test. Intr. 
10:00 CHAPEL. 
(2:30-3:30) Rural Church Working Church |Rural Church Working Church |New Test. Inter. 
10:30 |Life of Christ Theory of Pr. Life of Christ Theory of Pr. Life of Christ 
Pastoral Prob. Agencies of R. H./Theory of Pr. Agencies of R. E. 
Sociology Hist of Relig. New Test. Inter. |Hist. of Relig. Sociology 
New Test. Inter. |Expression 15-16 |Sociology Teaching of Jesus|New Test. Inter. 
11:30 Teaching of Jesus|Psych. of Rel. Psych of Rel. 
12:30 LUNCH 
‘i Old Test. Intr. Missions Old Test. Intr. 
ets} Missions Amer.Christianity|Expression 13-14 |Amer.Christianity 
Hebrew Language|Hebrew Language|Hebrew Language|Hebrew Language 
2:15 Greek New Test. Greek New Test. |Greek New Test. 


Sermon Practice 


Sermon Practice 


*Prescrihed courses are indicated by black faced type. 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF PREPARATION NEEDED 


There is need in the churches for a wide variation of types of the 
Christian ministry. There is an equally wide variation in the types of 
preparation offered and of training needed. In order to meet these needs, 
the College of the Bible offers three fundamental types of courses. It 
offers a graduate course to college graduates leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. This is a seven-year course, including four years 
of undergraduate work in a standard college and three years of graduate 
work in the College of the Bible, though if the work is done in Transyl- 
vania College on a graduate basis, an overlapping of one year with the 
A. B. course is permitted, thus making it possible to complete the B. D. 
course in six years. It offers a four-year course to high school graduates 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology, including two 
years in a standard college and two years in the College of the Bible. It 
offers a three-year course in the English Bible to men who are not high 
school graduates but who wish to prepare themselves as best they may 
for a more effective Christian ministry. 


THE TYPE OF MEN FOR WHOM THIS COURSE IS DESIGNED 


The Bachelor of Practical Theology course is designed for men 
who are regular graduates of accredited high schools and who find it 
impracticable in their situation to go beyond a four-year course in prép- 
aration for the ministry. Such men should have a broad background of 
general culture and a considerable degree of specialization in the field 
of their chosen calling. Men who expect to pursue graduate work beyond 
the four years of undergraduate work should take the regular Bachelor 
of Arts course in a standard college and matriculate for :he B. D. course. 
Men who take the P. Th. B. course will have the full equivalent of a 
standard college training. 


PRE-REQUISITES 


Before entering upon this course the student must have completed 
the Freshman and Sophomore years in a standard college. 


It is advised that students preparing for entrance upon this course 
pursue, as far as possible, content courses in the Sophomore year, includ- 
ing such courses as literature, history, psychology, science, and the social 
sciences. The purpose of these years is to build a broad background for a 
solid and enduring ministry under the exacting conditions of modern life. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


Students who matriculate for the P. Th. B. degree are admitted 
to the regular graduate courses, though the standard of work required 


of them is somewhat modified to meet the needs of the undergraduate 
student. 


Of the sixty semester hours required for graduation, fifty-two 
are prescribed from the several departments and eight are freely elected 
from all the departments. There are thus three units in the entire four- 
year course, as follows: 


NWVOLMgi Wace SLamUanrdy COMGgeus cies teceres occ seou ence 64 hours 


Prescribed courses in the College of the Bible.............- 52 hours 
Hilectives in the College of the Bible........ccccccccsseseecoeses . S§hours 60 hours 
JINN EW Se eo aati Min SeoRCE EATER EEE EEE 124 hours 


The prescribed courses cover the following subjects by depart- 
ments: 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Historical Survey of the Old 'Sestament,—six hours. 
Cld Testament Prophecy,—six hours. 
; New Testament 
The Life of Christ,—three hours. 
History of the Apostolic Age,—three hours. 
New Testament Introduction,—four hours. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Ancient and Medieval Churech,—three hours. 
Reformation in Continental Europe,—three hours. 


DOCTRINE 


The Doctrine of God,—three hours. 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation,—three hours. 


PASTORAL THHOLOGY 


Theory of Preaching,—four hours. 
Fundamentals of Expression,—two hours. 
Vecal Interpretation of the Bible—two hours. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Organization of Religious Education,—two hours. 
Philosophy of Religious Education,—two hours. 
Curriculum of Religious Education,—twe hours. 


MISSIONS 


The Great Mission Fields,—two hours. 
The Heme Base ef Missions,—two hours. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The joint library of the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College contains more than 30,000 volumes. Among these is one of the 
rarest collection of books of historical value on the continent. Generous 
appropriations from the two colleges make it possible to add year by year 
the important publications in the various fields of study. The library 
is well supplied with a carefully selected list of current periodicals and 
journals. 


COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


Students in the Bachelor of Practical Theology course share in 
all the varied activities of the campus—literary, athletic, social, and 
religious. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


There are available to P..Th. B. students a number of scholarships 
amounting to $100.00 each and covering all fees. These are designed 
for students who are dependent upon financial assistance in securing an 
education. For students who especially need them there are several 
grants for room-rent in the residence halls. 


A SUB-FRESHMAN DEPARTMENT 


For the benefit of students who are candidates for the P. Th. B. 
degree who are deficient in their college entrance requirements, the 


College of the Bible maintains a sub-freshman department for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify as Freshmen in Transylvania College 


which is affiliated with the College of the Bible. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-SUPPORT 


The opportunities for self-support are unusually good at the 
College of the Bible. The city of Lexington offers the usual diversified 
opportunities for remunerative employment. Ministerial students, es- 
pecially those who are mature and have had some experience in church 
work, find little difficulty in securing churches in Central Kentucky. In 
this way they are able to render an important service to the rural church 
and at the same time largely support themselves while in the College of 
the Bible and gain invaluable experience in the care of churches. Many 
students are able to make part or all of their expenses. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


The College of the Bible, jointly with Transylvania College, main- 
tains modern and well equipped residential halls for both men and women. 
Room-rent varies from $60.00 to $75.00 for the session. 

The two colleges maintain a cafeteria where the best food obtain- 
able is prepared and served at cost. The cafeteria is under the super- 
vision of a trained and experienced dietician. 


AN A. B. MAJOR IN BIBLICAL SUBJECTS 


On account of the affiliation of the College of the Bible with 
Transylvania College, it is possible for a candidate for the A. B. degree 
in Transylvania College to elect as his major courses in the College of the 
Bible. 

This enables the student who is particularly interested in religion 
and in preparation for more effective service as a layman in the local 
church to specialize in religion. 


AN A. B. MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


On account of this affiliation it is also possible for the candidate 
for the A. B. degree in Transylvania College to major in Religious Edu- 
cation. This makes it possible for young men and women to prepare 
themseves for effective service in the local church as superintendents, 
special supervisors, and teachers in the church school. 


For further information, address The Dean, The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE 

The College of the Bible exists for no other purpose than to serve 
the churches by doing its part in helping to train the future leadership 
of the church. 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF TRAINING NEEDED 

It fully recognizes the wide variation in the types of training 
needed in the preparation of that leadership. There are widely different 
types of churches to be served. The men whom the churches send to the 
college bring to their preparation widely different educational experience. 
Some bring to their ministerial training a college education, others grad- 
uation from tthe high school, and still others less than high school prepar- 
ation. In the wide field of the ministry there is urgent need for all these 
types, and the college would be remiss in the trust committed to it if it 
did not seek to prepare men to meet all these varied needs of the 
churches. 


TYPES OF COURSES OFFERED 


In order to meet these needs the College of the Bible is offering 
three fundamental types of courses to meet the requirements of three 
groups of students. It offers a three-year course of strictly graduate study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity to college graduates. It 
offers a two-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Practical 
Theology to students who have had the Freshman and Sophomore years 
in a standard college. Beginning in September, it will offer a three-year 
English Bible course leading to a certificate for men who have not had 
the advantages of high school training. 


A NEW COURSE 


There is a considerable number of men who for one reason or 
another have been deprived of high school training. Many of these find 
themselves too far advanced in years to go back and bring up this train- 
ing. Some of them find themselves involved in the responsibility of caring 
for a family or have already been for some time engaged in the work of 
the ministry. Finding their ministry hampered from lack of better prepar- 
ation, they desire to secure a type of training fitted to their situation in 
life. The course that is herein announced is designed to meet the needs of 
this group of men. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COURSE 


No pre-requisites are required for entrance upon this course. Men 
who are slightly deficient in their high school subjects should make up 
this deficiency in the department which the College of the Bible maintains 
for sub-freshmen who are candidates for degrees in the College of the 
Bible. This course is designed for men who find it impossible or undesir- 
able to make up ‘the deficiency required to enter a Freshman class ina 
standard college. 

The course is predominantly Biblical. The Bible itself is used as 
the text-book in all Biblical courses. In addition to the fundamental 
courses in the Hngish Bible courses are offered in the theory and practice 
of preaching, church organization, the rural community, church history, 
the history of the Disciples of Christ, religious education, English, general 
science, Christian sociology, history, psychology, civics, and expression. 


While the work of this department will be under the immediate 
personal supervision of one of the members of the staff, all the professors 
will offer courses in this department. 

The course covers three years of study. When completed it leads 
to a certificate in Engish Bible. It is so arranged, however, that it is 
possible for a student to enter at the beginning of any year and withdraw 
at the end of any year, seeuring as much training as his circumstances will 
permit, if he does not find it possible to take the full course. 


FIRST YEAR 
Old Testament History,—four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 
The Backgrounds of the New Testament,—two periods per week, the session. 
Professor Stauffer. : 
Bible Geography,—four periods per week, first semester. Mr. Russell. 
History of the English Bible,—four periods per week, second semester. Mr. 
Russell. 
Fundamentals of Christianity,—two periods per week, the session, Professor 
Snoddy. 
Chureh Administration,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. Russell. 
English,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. Kuykendall. 


SECOND YEAR 

The Prophets,—four periods per week, first semester, Mr. Russell. 

The Life of Christ,—four periods per week, second semester, Mr. Russell. 
Church History,—two periods per week, the session, Professor McQuary. 
Theory and Practice of Preaching,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. 
Russell. rie 
Religious Education,—two periods per week, the session, Professor Bower. 
The Rural Community,—four periods per week, first semester, Mr. Russell. 
Psychology,—four periods periods per week, second semester, Mr. Russell. 
General Science,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. Kuykendall. 


THIRD YEAR 


Acts and Epistles,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. Russell. 

The Literature, Ideas and Institutions of the Old Testament,—two periods 
per week, the session, Professor Pyatt. 

Christian Sociology,—four periods, the session, Mr. Russell. 
Expression—,two periods per week, the session, Mr. Saxon. : 

The History of the Disciples of Christ,—four periods per week, first semes- 


ter, Mr. Russell. 
Civies,—four periods per week, second semester, Mr. Kuykendall. 


Histery,—four periods per week, the session, Mr. Kuykendall. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Much attention will be given to the individual needs of students 
arising out of the varying types and extent of previous educational exper- 
jence. Students that are deficient in any particular subject will have the 
opportunity of making up the deficiency in the department for sub-fresh- 
men. Students will receive coaching as they may have need. 


ROOMS IN EWING HALL 


A limited number of rooms in Ewing Hall are available for married 


students who have no children. 


BOARD 


The College of the Bible, jointly with Transylvania College, main- 
tains a cafeteria in Ewing Hall where the best of food may be secured at 
the cost of securing and serving it. The cafeteria is in charge of a trained 
and experienced dietician. 


FACILITIES ° 


Students in the English Bible course will have access to the re- 
sources of the campus of the College of the Bible and Transylvania Col- 
lege, including the joint library with more than 30,000 volumes, the joint 
religious activities, literary societies, gymnasium, and residence halls. 


.The city of Lexingtion, in the heart of the famous Blue Grass, 
presents unusual opportunities for general and religious culture. The 
numerous strong churches under capable leadership afford excellent op- 
portunities for cultivating the religious life and for observing how suc- 
cessful church work is carried on in large churches. The Lexington 
public schools are rated among the very best in the South. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College of the Bible has at its disposal a number of scholar- 
ships for students dependent upon help in securing an education. The 
scholarships are worth $100, and cover all tuition fees. Students who 
especially need it may secure in addition a grant covering room-rent in 
the residence halls. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-SUPPORT 


Owing to the number of rural churches in Central Kentucky, there 
is an unusual opportunity for men who have had some experience in the 
care of churches to preach, thereby enabling them to render an important 
service while they are perfecting their preparation for the ministry and 
at the same ‘time to support themselves while in the college. 


For further information, address The Dean, The College of the 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


perience. The roots of the present lie embedded in the soil 

of the past. Its consequences lie unformed as yet in the 
future. The ideas, attitudes, and institutions of the present are 
at once results and causes. The present, itself constantly under- 
going change, is the nexus that binds the past and future to- 
gether in an ongoing, continuous process. 


Pe present is a forward-moving point in a continuous ex- 


It is impossible, therefore, to interpret the present of any 
movement without understanding the origins out of which that 
movement sprang. It is equally impossible to understand a 
movement without taking account of those influences both from 
without and from within the movement itself that have subse- 
quently influenced its development. After a time movements 
have a way of losing contact with their origins, so that they may 
become quite other than they were at their beginnings. They 
are always subject to certain swervings and reactions that tend 
to bring subsequent, if not foreign, ideas and attitudes into a 
controling position. 

There is a fundamental difference between drifting fortui- 
tously under the unconscious influence of tendencies and drifts 
and the conscious effort of a movement to adjust itself to ever- 
changing conditions in the light of its fundamental historic 
ideas and the great objectives toward which it is intelligently 
moving. To keep a movement true to its fundamental historic 
ideals and at the same time to keep it open to meet with con- 
structive and creative intelligence the demands of changing sit- 
uations requires not only a high order of thinking and self-con- 
trol, but a constant return to the historic origins of the move- 
ment and the consideration of the probable effects of present 
policies, or lack of policies, upon the future development of the 
movement. 


The Disciples of Christ constitute one of the younger com- 
munions of American Christianity. Though it has rich Euro- 
pean backgrounds, the movement of the Disciples of Christ is a 
characteristically American product, having its origins on the 
slowly westward-moving frontier of the last century in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky. The movement cannot 
be understood except as it is interpreted against these back- 
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grounds of the American frontier. Neither can it be understood 
except as the fudamental, creative ideas that emerged from that 
background and gave the movement its primary impulsions are 
clearly perceived. The formulation of these ideas in the light 
of their backgrounds is the work of the historian. 

Sufficient time has elapsed during their more than a century 
of existence for the Disciples to develop a historical conscious- 
ness and a critical and evaluating attitude toward the forces that 
entered into their creation as a distinct religious body, to arrive 
at a clear conception of the meaning and mission of the move- 
ment in American Christianity, and to detect and evaluate the 
influences that have been and are at work in modifying the 
orginal tendencies of the movement. The historian and inter- 
preter who will help us better to understand ourselves will ren- 
der us an incalcuable service. 

That there is a growing appreciation of historical origins is 
evidenced in part by the pilgrimage which the Kentucky Dis- 
ciples of Christ made during the closing session of their recent 
state convention at Paris, Kentucky, to the old Cane Ridge 
Meeting House and the grave of Barton W. Stone hard by, which 
mark the place of the origin of the Stone movement that was 
merged with the Campbell movement in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to form the communion of the Disciples of Christ. This 
movement was Kentucky’s contribution to the beginnings of the 
total movement known historically as the Church of Christ or 
the Disciples of Christ. The day was signalized by outstanding 
addresses by representative Disciples who sought to interpret 
this stream of origins, the message and meaning of the Disciple 
movement, and the outlook of the Disciples upon the wide future 
of American Christianity. The Quarterly takes pleasure in pre- 
senting to its readers the address delivered on this historic occa- 
sion by Dr. Alonzo Willard Fortune, for many years Professor 
of Church History in the College of the Bible and later Dean of 
the College, and now pastor of Central Christian Church, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, which church is the direct descendant of the 
old historic Main Street Christian Church, around which so 
much of the early history of Kentucky Disciples centered. The 
Quarterly also takes pleasure in making available to its readers 
significant representative source material from the published 
writings of Barton W. Stone, justly revered by Discipes through- 
out the nation, but in a special manner by Kentucky Disciples. 
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The College of the Bible counts itself most fortunate to be 
able to carry on its work of training a considerable part of the 
Disciple leadership against these rich historic backgrounds and 
in the chastening and invigorating atmosphere of these great 
formative ideas that gave the original thrust and direction to the 
Disciple movement. Such a setting affords a most favorable sit- 
uation for the orientation of the mind of future Disciple leaders 
to the purposes, ideals, and objectives of the Christian Church. 


It is the purpose of the Quarterly to present to its readers 
from time to time studies of Disciple origins, including the 
Campbell contribution to the Disciple movement, its European 
backgrounds, and still other fragments of its rich historic back- 
grounds in the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


BARTON W. STONE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
MOVEMENT OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
ALONZO WILLARD FORTUNE* 


HE Disciples of Christ are one of the more recent com- 
ae munions. We do not havea long history back of us. There 
are no places in connection with our movement that have 
the sanctity that comes with age. There are some places, how- 
ever, which were made sacred by the visions and sacrifices of 
great souls. We have been so busy with our tasks that we have 
had a tendency to be negligent of these places which mark the 
beginning of the movement to which we have committed our 
lives. There are many indications, however, that we are begin- 
ning to develop the historical spirit. There are many who are 
becoming more interested in the men and the events that 
passed on to us our splendid heritage. We are beginning to 
mark the graves of our pioneers and to make pilgrimages to 
them. 

We have come today, as representatives of the Christian 
Churches of Kentucky, to the birthplace of the plea for union by 
the rejection of creeds and the acceptance of the Bible as our 


*An address delivered at the Cane Ridge Church and the grave of Bar- 
ton W. Stone, near Paris, Kentucky, September 29, 1922. Dr. Fortune, 
now pastor of Central Christian Church, Lexington, Kentucky, was one 
time Dean of the College of the Bible and Professor of Church History. 
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guide. We have come here to honor the memory of the one who 
launched that plea in 1803. A sacred trust has been committed 
to the Christian Churches of the Blue Grass region. We have 
in our midst one of the most hallowed spots that are associated 
with our movement. The little spot of ground where the ashes 
of Barton W. Stone have mingled with the dust should be kept 
as God’s Acre, for he was one of God’s truest servants. The 
little church standing near should be preserved through the gen- 
erations to speak to them of the spirit and purpose of the man 
who struggled with the little congregation of the long ago to 
find their way back to simple New Testament faith. 


It is my privilege to tell you of the contribution which 
Barton W. Stone made to our movement. I would be the last 
to detract from the glory of the Campbells. Thomas Campbell 
was one of the choice spirits of the modern church. His passion 
was for union. He thought not of himself, but his concern was 
for the cause of Christ. He was the one who launched the move- 
ment which developed into the church of which we are a part, 
and I honor his memory. Alexander Campbell was a man of 
strong convictions and of unquestioned integrity. The New 
Testament was for him the voice of God, and he had no desire 
but to obey it. It was his master mind that organized the move- 
ment and gave it permanency. But while we glorify the Camp- 
bells, we must not overlook the one who was pleading for union 
on the basis of the word of God while they were on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Although Barton W. Stone was excommuni- 
cated from the Presbyterians, there are two communions that 
now claim him as theirown. We Disciples claim him as one of 
our pioneers, and we have met here in recognition of that claim. 
The Christian Connection people resent our impudence and ven- 
erate him as their own leader. Notwithstanding the contention 
of our sister churches who refused to follow their leader when 
he sought to merge his people with the larger body that was 
contending for the things for which he had contended, we are 
confident that Barton W. Stone was a Disciple and that he made 
a wonderful contribution to the Disciple movement. 


The Disciples made remarkable progress during the nine- 
teenth century, and one of the main reasons was the character 
of the message they proclaimed to the world. Many of their 
ministers were inadequately trained, but they preached a doc- 
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trine that was simple, sane and Scriptural. While the min- 
isters of other communions, many of whom were better edu- 
cated, were bound by the creedal traditions of the past, the 
Disciple ministers were free to preach the simple doctrine of the 
New Testament. In their presentation of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith the Disciples have always been de- 
cidely modern. That would naturally be expected because they 
were not fettered by the shackles of tradition. They were so 
modern that they had to bear the stigma of heresy, and they 
were even forced to defend their orthodoxy in the courts. Al- 
though the Disciples had no formulated creed to which they all 
conformed, that does not mean that each preacher was a law un- 
to himself. As would naturally be expected, the great mass of 
preachers followed in the direction taken by the outstanding 
leaders. One of the leaders who did most to blaze the trail in 
the wilderness was Barton W. Stone. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century Calvinism was 
being preached in its most vicious form in the Middle West, and 
this doctrine had a blighting influence on the church. The Dis- 
ciples have always been modern in their interpretation of God. 
They have been free from the domination of doctrinal systems 
handed down from the Middle Ages. They have proclaimed 
God as the Father of the race and insisted that he is anxious 
to have all people live as his children. Many leaders contri- 
buted to this doctrinal position, but none were more pronounced 
in their views than was Barton W. Stone. He revolted against 
Calvinism with all his being and devoted his life to the procla- 
mation of the gospel of salvation to all who would accept Christ 
as Savior. He said: “Calvinism is among the heaviest clogs on 
Christianity in the world. It is a dark mountain between 
heaven and earth, and is amongst the most discouraging hin- 
drances to sinners from seeking the kingdom of God, and 
engenders bondage and gloominess to the saints. Its influence 
is felt throughout the Christian world, even where it is least 
suspected.” He said, “Calvinism cuts the very nerves of activ- 
ity—fills the mind with horror, and obscures the lovely char- 
acter of God.” 

Although Stone was a young man of religious temperament, 
the preaching of Calvinism kept him out of the church for a 
long time. A sermon by William Hodge on the text, “God is - 
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love,” removed the barriers and convinced him that the way was 
open for him. He said: “I now saw that a poor sinner was as 
much authorized to believe in Jesus at first as at last—that now 
was the accepted time and day of salvation.” When he decided 
to give himself to the ministry, he began to make a careful study 
of the Confession of Faith in preparation for ordination. This 
study raised more serious doubts in his mind on the teachings 
concerning “the doctrines of election, reprobation and predes- 
tination as there taught.’ That doctrine which had for a time 
closed the church against him, now seemed to block his way 
to the ministry. When the time for his ordination came, he 
determined to ask that it be deferred until he became more 
settled. He made known his difficulty to two of the pillars in the 
Transylvania Presbytery, Dr. James Blythe and Robert Mar- 
shall. They asked him how far he was willing to receive the 
Confession, and he replied, ‘‘As far as I see it consistent with 
the word of God.” On being assured that this would be suffi- 
cient, he decided to go ahead with the ordination. According 
to his own statement, when he was being examined before the 
Presbytery, and the question was put to him, “Do you receive 
and adopt the Confession of Faith, as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Bible?” he answered aloud, so that the 
whole congregation might hear, “I do, as far as I see it consis- 
tent with the word of God.” No objection was made, and on 
that basis he was ordained. 

Serious thinking after his ordination and the evangelistic 
preaching into which he was led caused him to reject the whole 
system of Calvinism. Barton W. Stone and four other ministers 
who were associated with him in the revival movement were 
preaching a gospel that was free from the trammels of Calvin- 
ism. In his autobiography he said: “The distinguishing doc- 
trine preached by us was that God loved the world—the whole 
world—and sent his Son to save them, on condition that they 
believe in him; that the gospel was the means of salvation, but 
that this means would never be effectual to this end until be- 
lieved and obeyed by us; that God required us to believe in his 
Son, and had given us sufficient evidence in his word to produce 
faith in us, if attended to by us; that sinners were capable of 
understanding and believing this testimony, and of acting upon 
it by coming to the Savior and obeying him, and from him ob- 
taining salvation and the Holy Spirit.” 
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The Synod which met at Lexington in 1803 proceeded 
against these men for preaching doctrines which were at vari- 
ance with the Confession of Faith. When they realized that 
they would be condemned by the Synod and that it would be 
useless to appeal to the General Assembly, they decided to enter 
their protest against the proceedings of the Synod and withdraw 
from its fellowship. They went forth as free men to preach 
the gospel as they understood «it. In The Christian Messenger 
of 1827 (p. 78) Stone rehearses these experiences and says the 
doctrines which they preached were, “that the provisions and 
calls of the gospel were for all and to all the family of Adam; 
that Christ died for all, and was the constituted Savior of all; 
that the poor sinner must believe in him, and that he was cap- 
able to believe from the evidence given in the gospel.” 


; The Disciples have placed much stress on the rejection of 

creeds and the acceptance of the Bible as our guide. In that 
they have also been decidedly modern, for that is the trend of the 
religious thinking of our day. Because they advocated this they 
had to pay the prophet’s price, for they were denounced as relig- 
ious anarchists. Many had a part in helping the Disciples to 
this position, but Barton W. Stone was ahead of all others, cut-. 
ting his way through the tangled wilderness. When he was be-. 
ing ordained in 1798 and was asked whether he accepted the 
Wesminster Confession of Faith, he answered, “I do, as far as 
I see it consistent with the word of God.” When he and his four 
associates presented their protest to the Synod at Lexington in 
1803, they claimed the privilege of interpreting the Scriptures 
for themselves, and they severed their connection with the 
Synod until it should seem good to that body “to adopt a more 
liberal plan respecting human creeds and confessions.” They 
merely insisted at this time that they were claiming the privi- 
lege which was granted in the Confession of Faith, but the 
Scriptures were for them supreme. 


These deposed preachers constituted themselves into the 
Springfield Presbytery and continued to preach with greater 
vigor than before. They published a tract, The Apology of the 
Springfleld Presbytery, which was their statement to their 
churches and to the world of their views of the gospel. Con- 
cerning the contents of this tract Stone says: “In this book 
we stated our objections at length to the Presbyterian Con- 
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fession of Faith, and against all authoritative confessions and 
creeds formed by fallible men. We expressed our total aban- 
donment of all authoritative creeds but the Bible alone as the 
only rule of our faith and practice.” 


This Presbytery was dissolved in 1804, and one of the items 
of The Last Will and Testament of the Springfleld Presbytery was: 
“We will, that the people henceforth take the Bible as the only 
guide to heaven; and as many as are offended with other books, 
which stand in competition with it, may cast them into the fire 
if they choose.” 

A conference of the various independent congregations 
met with the Bethel Church August 8th, 1810, to discuss differ- 
ences of opinion and plans for the future. The following agree- 
ment was adopted: “At a general meeting of ministers of the 
Christian Church at Bethel, in the State of Kentucky, August 
8th, 1810, the brethren, taking into consideration their scat- 
tered, local situation, their increasing numbers, and the difficul- 
ties arising in the execution of their office, agreed to unite them- 
selves together formally taking the word of God as their only 
rule and standard for doctrine, discipline and government, and 
promising subjection to each other in the Lord, have hereunto 
subscribed their names according to their present standing in 
said connection.” 

Barton W. Stone loved the Bible with a passion that made 
everything else drop into the background. This love for the 
Bible made him opposed to anything which in any way sup- 
planted it. In The Christian Messenger of 1830 (p. 181) he 
said: “It may be asked why I meddle with the creed of others? 
My reasons are, because I desire to have all the collected filth 
and rubbish of ages, which has been imposed on the Bible, re- 
moved, that the truth may shine forth for the illumination of 
the world in darkness.” 


The Disciples have been modern in their presentation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine, as it was formulated 
by the mediaeval theologians, has been a hindrance to the de- 
velopment of faith. It was emphasized in all creeds and made 
binding on their adherents. It was a divine mystery which, 

though beyond human comprehension, was essential to salva- 
tion. The Disciples have believed in the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, but the metaphysical interpretation of the Trini- 
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tarian doctrine has had no place in their preaching or in their 
thinking. The expression “Triune God” was not found in their 
vocabulary. Such expressions were eliminated from the hymns 
which they took over from other communions. The old hymn 
of praise which closes with “Holy, Holy, Holy! Merciful and 
Mighty! God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity!” has been 
sung in our churches, “God over all, and blest eternally.” The 
Disciples in their preaching have stressed the Fatherhood of 
God and the Messiaship of Jesus. The acknowledgement of 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God, has been their 
confession. 


Barton W. Stone made an important contribution to a sane 
and Scriptural interpretation of the relation between the Father 
and the Son. Through his own experience he was led to reject 
the traditional interpretation and come directly to the Scrip- 
tures. When he first began studying for the ministry he read 
Witsius on the Trinity and he became very much confused. He 
said (Biography, p. 13): “My mind became confused, so much 
confused that I knew not how to pray. Till now secret prayer 
and meditation had been my delightful employ. It was a heaven 
on earth to approach my God and Savior; but now this heavenly 
exercise was checked, and gloominess and fear filled my troubled 
mind. I had serious thoughts of relinquishing the study of 
theology entirely, and of engaging in some other business.” 


When preparing for ordination he stumbled again at the 
doctrine of the Trinity as taught in the Confession. Further 
study convinced him that it was not according to the teaching 
of the Scriptures. In his Letters to James Blythe, published in 
1824, he stated at length his conception of Christ. He protested 
against the current conception of the Trinity as not only 
bewildering, but as also unscriptural. While he believed in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, he insisted that there 
is but one supreme God. He declared that the Father is the 
supreme God and Jesus is his Son and is subordinate to him. 
In The Christian Messenger of 1880 (p. 202) he says: “We say 
the Bible does not teach us that the Father, Son and Spirit are 
one and the same individual being, and that the Son of the living 
God is the very God himself, besides whom there is no other 
true and living God.” Stone had to pay the price of all those who 
push out of the beaten paths of theological dogmas. He was 
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denounced as an Arian or a Unitarian. Alexander Campbell, 
in a note in The Mellennial Harbinger of 1830, said some would 
undoubtedly charge him with Unitarianism because he said 
Stone was a good man. Stone was anxious to give God the su- 
preme place as the Lord of the universe. He thought of Jesus 
as God’s Son and the one who came to reveal him, and in 
that interpretation he was not only far ahead of his age, but he 
was going back to the teaching of Jesus himself. 


The Disciples have been modern in their interpretation of 
the Atonement. This doctrine, as it had been formulated in the 
doctrinal systems and was being preached, dishonored God and 
destroyed the real mission of Jesus. The Disciples, for the most 
part, have presented the death of Christ as a means of bringing 
man into fellowship with God rather than as a means of making 
God willing to save man. It was at this point that Stone made 
his most important doctrinal contribution. He became dissat- 
isfied with current interpretations of the atonement in 1804. 
He investigated the various penal theories and became con- 
vinced that they were not only unworthy of God, but were with- 
out Scriptural warrant. He said the atonement was not to make 
God placable, but was a means appointed by infinite wisdom by 
which to bestow forgiveness. He believed the death of Christ 
was to make men fit instruments for God’s service. He said: 
“The Scriptures represent God as reconciling sinners to himself 
by the death of his Son, but never as reconciling himself, or as 
being reconciled to sinners by the death of his Son.” In his 
Autobiography he summed up his position on the atonement 
thus: “Sin had separated between God and man, before at-one, 
when man was holy. Jesus was sent to restore that union, or 
to make the at-one-ment between God and man. This he effects 
when he saves us from our sins and makes us holy. When this is 
effected, God and man are at-one, without any change in God, 
the whole change being in man. This is effected through faith 
in Jesus, who lived, died, was buried, and rose again.” 


The fundamental plea of the Disciples of Christ during all 
their history has been Christian union. In that plea they have 
also been modern, for a prayer for union is going up from all 
parts of Christendom today. In this plea the Disciples have, 
in theory at least, been far ahead of their age. While others 
were glorifying denominationalism, Disciple ministers, like 
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voices in the night, were pleading for union. They have also 
been modern in their program for union. They have insisted 
on the abandonment of creedal statements and the acceptance 
of the Bible as their guide. This has given them tremendous 
power and has made them prophets of a new order which is just 
beginning to dawn. 


Barton W. Stone was one of the first in the New World to 
plead for these ideals. He hated sectarianism with all his be- 
ing. When he began the publication of The Christian Messenger 
in 1826, he announced as its mission: “To destroy sectarian- 
ism and sectarian props, creeds and names—to promote love, 
peace and unity among Christians—and to free the Bible from 
the rubbish of human traditions—and to restore to the world 
the unadulterated gospel of the kingdom.” Concerning sectar- 
ianism he said: “Who does not see that sectarianism stands in 
opposition to the very essence of religion, which is love, peace 
and union among the whole family of God? To promote sec- 
tarianism is to promote that which is anti-Christian.” 


Stone not only preached union, but he practiced it. Denom- 
inational lines were forgotten in the Cane Ridge revival of 1801. 
He said: “The Methodist and Baptist preachers aided in the 
work, and all appeared cordially united in it—of one mind and 
of one soul, and the salvation of sinners seemed to be the great 
object of all. We all engaged in singing the same songs of 
praise—all united in prayer—all preached the same things.” 


It was the fear of partyism that led Stone and his asso- 
ciates to disband the Springfield Presbytery. He said: “We 
had not worn our name more than a year, before we saw it 
savored of a party spirit. With the man-made creeds we threw 
it overboard, and took the name Christian.” The first item of 
the Last Will and Testament is: ‘We will that this body die, 
be dissolved and sink into union with the body of Christ at 
large; for there is but one body, and one spirit, even as we are 
called in one hope of our calling.” John A. Gano, in Barton W. 
Stone’s funeral address delivered before a large audience at 
Cane Ridge meeting house said: “The first churches planted and 
organized since the grand apostasy, with the Bible as the only 
creed or church book, and the name Christian as the only family 
name, were organized in Kentucky in the year 1804. Of these 
Cane Ridge was the first.” 
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Stone had no desire to build up a party. His one desire 
was to advance the kingdom of God, and he believed union was 
essential for this. When he came in contact with the Re- 
formers, or Disciples, he realized that they were pleading for the 
things for which he had contended, and he sought union with 
them. He said: “We plainly saw that we were on the same 
foundation, and preached the same gospel. We agreed to unite 
our energies to effect a union between our different soci- 
eties.” This union was easily effected in Kentucky, and he said: 
“Tt would have been as easily effected in other states as in Ken- 
tucky, had there not been a few ignorant, headstrong bigots on 
both sides, who were more influenced to retain and augment 
their party than to save the world by uniting according to the 
prayer of Jesus.” 


Stone did not feel that he had left one church and joined 
another. He felt that he and those who were associated with 
him were standing with another group of kindred spirits to 
plead for union. In reply to the criticism of his friends who re- 
fused to go with him, he said: ‘“We did not go over to the Dis- 
ciples. We had for many years before their existence been 
standing on the Bible alone, and endeavoring to live up to its 
precepts. Now, what could we do? Must we endeavor to push 
them off, and claim the foundation exclusively to ourselves? 
Heaven and earth would have frowned on our folly; and all the 
world would have said we were insincere in our profession— 
professing the Bible alone to be the only foundation, inviting 
and persuading all to unite with us there, and when they came 
and met us on this foundation, we should demur against it, 
and refuse to be united with them.” 


In this union Stone manifested the most unsectarian spirit. 
Some of his friends criticised him for uniting with those who 
did not agree with them on all doctrinal points. His answer 
in The Christian Messenger (Vol. VI, p. 103) is free from all 
party spirit: “It may be asked, is there no difference of opinion 
among you? We answer, we do not know, nor are we concerned 
to know. We have never asked them what was their opinion, 
nor have they asked us. If they have opinions different from 
ours, they are welcome to have them, provided they do not en- 
deavor to impose them on us as articles of faith.” He did not 
feel that it was necessary that there be uniformity of. belief. 
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He said: “It may be asked again—have we no creed or confes- 
sion as a common bond of union? We answer, yes, we have a 
perfect one, delivered to us from heaven, and confirmed by Jesus 
and his apostles—we mean the New Testament.” Stone was 
tolerant of others because he was conscious of the fact that 
there might be truth which he had not yet discovered. He said: 
(The Christian Messenger, 1830, p. 275-276) “We beseech all 
our brethren to search the Scriptures with honesty. O! think 
not that we have the knowledge of all truth and need no more. 
Never close your eyes to anything because it is different from 
your views. This has been the ruin of every reformation since 
the apostasy. Of this we were apprised when we left all for 
truth’s sake. We determined then to lie open to conviction, 
and to learn truth, and receive every divine light coming from 
the book of God. Let us beware of departure from this princi- 
ple. Let us think, and let our brethren think—let all be free.” 


Stene’s chief desire was for union. When hs moved to 
Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1834, he found a Christian Church and 
a church of the Disciples, but he refused to unite with either. 
He said: “Here I found two churches; a Christian and a Re- 
former’s Church. They worshiped in separate places. I refused 
to unite with either until they united together, and labored to 
effect it. It was effected.” 


Barton W. Stone believed in immersion and practiced it 
five years before the Campbells were baptized. In 1804 he 
ceased to practice sprinkling or pouring. In 1807 he was im- 
mersed and a large part of the Cane Ridge and Concord members 
were immersed. He insisted that it ought to be administered 
in the name of Jesus to all penitent believers. But while he 
taught immersion he was more tolerant than were some of the 
other pioneers in his attitude towards those who had not been 
immersed. While Alexander Campbell was still an advocate 
of close communion Barton W. Stone was insisting on a more 
liberal attitude. In The Christian Messenger of 1829 (Sept., 
pp. 247-248) he said: “The Lord’s Supper has long been made, 
by the artifice of men, the very reverse of what was designed 
by the Institutor. It is made the very means of dividing Chris- 
tians; as if it was too sacred to be defiled by persons admitted 
to every act of worship, and considered as pious Christians by 
the very men who debar them.” Stone insisted on the most un- 
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sectarian name possible, the name all should be proud to wear, 
the name Christian. 

The gospel that Stone preached was simple and, for the 
most part, is the type of doctrine that is needed in our day. He 
gave a summary of this in the March number of The Christian 
Messenger of 1829 (p. 103): “The divine authority of the Bible 
alone, as the directory to heaven, and standard of our faith and 
practice. 

“Christ’s church should be one and united according to the 
will of God; and divisions and schisms in the body of Christ 
are in direct opposition to the constitution of heaven. 


“All the followers of Christ should be called by his name 
without any party distinctions. 
“Men must reform and be baptized for the remission of sins. 


“A man must believe before he can receive the Holy Spirit 
or any promise of the New Covenant. 
“God is one and Jesus Christ is his Son. 


“God was reconciling the world unto himself by Jesus 
Christ.” 


The Disciples need to come back to the tomb of Barton W. 
Stone and catch his spirit. We are in danger of losing sight of 
our mission. Losing our passion for union, we have had a ten- 
dency to magnify little things and become divided among our- 
selves. We have been more anxious at times to have our opin- 
ions prevail than we have been to unite the people of God. The 
great need of the world at the present time is a people who will 
embody the spirit of Barton W. Stone, who will subordinate 
everything else to union. It needs a people who will think and 
teach and practice union. The obligation is upon us, not only 
to care for his tomb and preserve the house where he preached, 
but also to emulate his spirit and purpose. 


I can think of no higher tribute that could be paid to any 
man than Aylett Raines paid to his leader. In the obituary 
notice of Barton W. Stone, published in The Christian Teacher, 
he said: “He was a good man. Goodness was his chief great- 
ness. He was great besides his goodness, but goodness was its 
crown—his glory was goodness. It was his breastplate and 
Strength. His bitterest opponents were constrained to say, 
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‘his moral character is unblamable.’ His motto was, ‘Christian 
union and the Bible, and the Bible alone.’ His banner was the 
cross, gemmed with Bethlehem’s Star! His employment was 
like that of his Master, to do good to the souls and bodies of 
men.” 


We make our pilgrimage to this spot to come under the in- 
fluence of the one who hallowed it by years of unselfish service. 
We are anxious that these holy infiuences shall speak to us of 
simple, evangelical faith. We are anxious that they shall in- 
spire in us a desire for union that is free from all party spirit. 
But we are supremely anxious that these influences shall bind 
us to goodness, for without this the others are like sounding 
brass and clanging cymbals. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS 
OF BARTON W. STONE 
RODNEY L. McQUARY* 


HE value of the source method has long been recognized 
ah in the study of general history. Use quite as extensive and 
legitimate can be made of this method in the study of church 
history. With the growing interest in the origins of the relig- 
ious body known as the Disciples of Christ there has come a 
corresponding increase in study at first hand of the source ma- 
terials which record the early history of this people. 


The earliest literary sources connected with the history of 
the Disciples are chiefly journalistic. Leaders in that day were 
preachers and editors. The religious journal offered the most 
profitable prospect for the dissemination of new ideas. Barton 
W. Stone and Alexander Campbell were both editors. The files 
of their journals are accessible to modern students.’ One may 
therein find for himself just what these men did think and what 
was their real spirit. Journalistic remains may present greater 
opportunity for accurate analysis of a movement or of a man 
than studied works. The journalism of a period reveals a direct 
contact with the reality of the history as its issues were being 
drawn out and forged at white heat. 


*Professor of Church History in the College of the Bible. 
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Aside from a few other published works, such as his Letters 
to Dr. Blythe and his Autobiography, we are dependent upon 
The Christian Messenger for our knowledge of the views of 
Barton W. Stone. This paper, published first by Mr. Stone at 
Georgetown, Kentucky, in 1826, and continued by him at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, from 1835 to 1844, covers in the span of its 
years one of the most interesting parts of the formative period 
of the Disciples. Here are found also documents which outline 
the evolution of the thought of the great leader upon some of the 
most fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 


The Christian Messenger has been drawn upon for all of 
the quotations printed below. The attempt has been made in 
each case to have the excerpt do justice to the views of the arti- 
cle from which it was taken. We may let the quotations speak 
for themselves. They reflect the free but positive spirit of 
Barton W. Stone as he met the religious issues of his day. 


FROM THE ARTICLE, “OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIAN 
UNION CALMLY CONSIDERED” 


Christian Messenger of December, 1826 


N REPLY to the objection ‘that the multitude of errors in 

doctrine, existing among the various sects, forbids their 

union and communion, and must keep them divided while these 
errors remain,” Mr. Stone wrote: 


“This at the first view, is the most formidable objection. 
made against the doctrine for which we plead; but by a little 
attention, we shall see it founded on error, and its discouraging 
appearance will evaporate as a dark mist before the rising sun. 
All Christians believe that the Bible is God’s revelation to the 
world, and contains all truth necessary for us to know in order 
to obtain eternal life. From the beginning, various opinions 
have been formed of many of these truths. This is a liberty 
which could never be denied to any man, without denying the 
liberty of thinking at all. This cannot easily be done; and every 
attempt to do it is an attempt to enslave the mind. How dif- 
ferently did the Chrisians think on many subjects, even in Apos- 
tolic times? Yet how far were the Apostles from making this 
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diversity of opinions a term of fellowship among these humble 
Christians! On the contrary, they exhort them to forbear one 
another, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, till we all come in the unity of the faith.—Eph. iv. 3, 18. 
In those days there were but few terms of communion among 
Christians. All were admitted to fellowship, who believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and obeyed him; and their obedience was 
considered the best evidence of their faith. This was the lesson 
taught them by their Lord, who said, ‘By their works shall ye 
know them; and Whoso doeth the will of my Father, the same is 
my brother, my sister, and my mother.’ If opinions of truth 
were to be made terms of fellowship, it is much questioned 
whether any two men on earth could so perfectly agree in all 
points, as ever to unite; there would be no end of terms—there 
could be no union or fellowship on earth.”’ 


Concerning theories of the person of Christ, Mr. Stone 
wrote in the same article: 


“The fact that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, is believed 
by all Christians of every name; and if they prove their faith by 
their good works, their peculiar notions of his person should 
not be made terms of fellowship and union. 


“A person is sick, and apparently nigh unto death. Two 
friends visit him. One of them urges him to apply to a certain 
physician, who never fails to cure the most obstinate disease. 
The friend expatiates largely upon his lovely character, as em- 
bracing all the virtures and graces of man. He tells of his noble 
birth of royal blood, born in a foreign land and educated in the 
most celebrated college in the world. The other friend also, in 
a pressing manner, recommends to the sick man this physician. 
He assures him that he can and will cure him if he will apply to 
him. He also dwells largely on his amiable character, in order 
to engage the sick man to send for him. ‘But,’ says he, ‘my 
friend has not given you a true representation of this physician’s 
person, though he has truly delineated his character, power and 
skill. He is not of royal blood, nor was he born in a foreign 
land, nor educated in a college. His parentage is low, he was 
born in America, and his literary acquirements are very moder- 
ate.’ The two friends enter into a warm, spirited and angry de- 
bate, respecting their different opinions of the physician’s per- 
son; each urging the sick man to believe his notions of the phy- 
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sician as correct, and essential to his cure. The sick man attends 
to their debates till his mind becomes confused. At length he 
speaks, ‘My friends, while you are disputing, I am dying. You both 
agree in the main point, that this amiable person is able and 
willing to cure me, and save me from death. On your recom- 
mendation, I will apply to him.’ He applies and is cured. Now 
will these two friends deny the man is cured by the physician, 
because he might not have received the peculiar notions of 
either? Must not each yield to the fact, that the man is cured? 
Shall this man be rejected from their house and society because 
he had not believed their particular opinions? Surely not. 


“The application is easy. Do not all Christians recommend 
the Son of God as the most lovely character, and as a willing 
and able Savior? Do not all love him and obey him, and ac- 
knowledge him their Savior? Why then should they dispute and 
divide about their peculiar notions of his person? Poor Joseph 
knew nothing more than that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners—he knew he was a sinner—he trusted in Jesus 
and was saved. How many poor Africans and children are 
blessed with salvation, who know not the meaning of the terms 
which agitate and divide the learned! Shall such be rejected be- 
cause they cannot pronounce Shibboleth? We think not. Such 
are commonly found, and prove that those notions are not 
essential to salvation, and therefore should not be made terms 
of communion.” 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
Christian Messenger September, 1832 


¢6¢7 AM now near threescore years of age—near thirty-six of 

which I have labored in word and doctrine. I labored 
seven years with the Presbyterians, and should have continued 
with them, if they had permitted me to read and understand 
the Scriptures for myself, and to preach them according to my 
understanding of them. But this I was not permitted to do. 
Honesty I preferred to hypocrisy, liberty to slavery, poverty to 
wealth, a good conscience to ease and popularity, and the glory 
of God, and the honor of his truth, to every other consideration; 
therefore, with a few free spirits, I resigned all my friends, my 
ease, my good name, my living, to Jesus and his truth; deter- 
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mined to follow him wherever his word should direct me. To 
be bound by a human authoritative creed, confessed to be fal- 
lible, I could not, I would not. Determined to be free myself, 
I durst not attempt to impose such a creed on others. 


“T thought, if Presbyterianism had a divine warrant to ex- 
clude me and my brethren from the ministry, because we could 
not conscientiously receive and preach their peculiar doctrines, 
then must they have a divine warrant to exclude every other 
sect that did not receive and preach their doctrines. If they have 
not this right to exclude other sects, they had none to exclude 
us. All sects claim this right; and were they to act up to it, 
they would be mutually excluded, by one another. Can this be 
of God? As much so, as the claims of the Pope to infallibility. 
I confess I see no difference, unless it be this, that the Pope 
boldly claims to be infallible; but the sects deny infallibility 
in word, but act upon the principles of infallibility; for they 
exclude from the kingdom (such they call their sectarian es- 
tablishments) all who cannot receive and proclaim the doc- 
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“There are two kinds of human authoritative creeds—one 
is drawn up in articles, and written or printed in a book—the 
other is a set of doctrines or opinions received, but not com- 
mitted to writing, or printed in a book. Each of these kinds of 
creeds is used for the same purpose, which is to exclude from 
fellowship the man who dares to dissent from them. Of the two, 
we certainly give the preference to creeds written and published; 
because we can then read them, and form a more correct judg- 
ment of the doctrines contained in them. 


“There are some amongst us very clamorous against writ- 
ten or printed creeds, who yet have a creed of their own, of 
which they are as tenacious, as any other sectarian is of his 
written creed; and they are equally intolerant against those 
who dissent from their doctrines or opinions. From several 
sources we have received accounts of some (I am sorry to say 
teachers too) who have received it as an article of their un- 
written creed that none should be baptized, but such as are 
saved, and have their sins forgiven, and who have in them- 
selves the evidence of that forgiveness and salvation. These 
teachers, therefore, oppose zealously those who act up to the 
old commission, ‘preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
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believeth and is baptized shall be saved—and repent and be 
baptized for the remission of sins, etc.’ Do they preach that a 
man must be saved from his sins, and must have his sins remit- 
ted before baptism? This is their creed; and the plain Scripture 
to the contrary must be frittered away, in order that their creed 
may stand securely. 


“T have no doubt that many brethren, who differ on this 
subject, do not understand it. Disputations, founded on ignor- 
ance, are generally very warm, and always endless. Many ad- 
vocates for the doctrine of being baptized for the remission of 
sins have, by their ignorance of the doctrine, done injury to the 
cause, and have given just reason to others to be alarmed, and 
to oppose their real error. And these opposers have done equal 
injury to the cause, and have by their unguarded, not to say, un- 
Christian zeal, given just cause to others to be offended. My 
dear contending brethren, will you candidly attend to an old 
servant and brother, while he pleads for reconciliation? 


“Does the advocate for the remission of sins by baptism, 
plead that by baptism the heart of a sinner is changed—that he 
is saved from the love and reign of sin? If he does, he is entire- 
ly ignorant of the doctrine, for this change must take place be- 
fore he is a fit subject for baptism. He must believe and repent 
or reform, before he should be baptized. And what is reformation 
but a change of heart? Can a man be said to be reformed from 
sin, and yet love sin? No. Hecannot. By faith in Jesus, who 
lived, died and rose again, the sinner is reconciled to God, and 
consequently, hates sin, and is determined to reform and turn 
from all iniquity, and obey God in all things. Yet he is not 
saved from the condemnation of sin, his sins are not yet remit- 
ted or forgiven. He is therefore commanded by the authority 
of Jesus to be baptized for the remission of sins, for salvation. 
He submits to be baptized, and now the pardoning act of God 
is passed, he is forgiven, wrath and guilt are removed. 


* * * * 


“But you may still say, ‘Can God forgive none but the im- 
mersed?’ We are assured he will forgive the immersed 
penitent, because his word has assured us he will. We cannot 
be so sure he will forgive the unimmersed penitent. Could a 
person be brought by doctrine to believe that faith and repen- 
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tance were only necessary to remission and that baptism was en- 
tirely unnecessary to this effect, he might receive this word with 
gladness, and this he might take for evidence of remission; but 
we should ask the important question, ‘what saith the scrip- 
ture?’ We have no doubt that multitudes have been changed, are 
pious, and will ultimately be saved with an everlasting salva- 
tion who have not been immersed. We are far from saying, 
that God has so bound himself by his plan, that he cannot par- 
don an humble penitent without immersion! Far from us be 
this sentiment. 
* *% * * 

“We have opposition and war from every sect. They ap- 
pear to be combined against us. Shall we fight one another? 
We, who profess to stand upon the Bible alone, and contend that 
opinions of truth should not be made terms of fellowship—shall 
we be intolerant towards each other because we may differ in 
our opinions? Forbid it, Heaven! If you think your brother 
in error, labor in the spirit of love and meekness to convince 
him; but imposing zeal against him will only harden him 
against any good impression you would make. It will probably 
stir up strife, and ultimately destroy love, the bond of union. 
Preach the word, was an apostolic command to a young preach- 
er. It would be well for us all to attend to it diligently. In doing 
this we shall both save ourselves and others; this cannotbe done 
by preaching our opinions. Let the union of Christians be our 
polar star. To this let our eyes be continually turned, and to 
this let our united efforts be directed—that the world may be- 
lieve and be saved. A little longer forbearance with each 
other’s weakness, and truth will triumph. But let that man, who 
opposes Christian union, remember, that he opposes the prayer 
of Jesus, and the salvation of the world. How will he meet his 
Judge?” 


MR. STONE’S LETTER TO MR. GOOCH 


HE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER for October 1835 published 
qe a letter of inquiry of Mr. Stone by one Will S. Gooch, con- 
cerning baptism and the remission of sins. The following para- 
graph is taken from the letter of Mr. Gooch: 

“But your opponent says to you, ‘you make baptism essen- 
tial to salvation, and that, no person can be saved without bap- 
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tism.’ From this sentiment you revolt, and say, ‘I never taught 
any such a thing, for, says brother Stone, if I never enjoyed 
Christian experience, and remission of sins, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit before baptism, I have never enjoyed them at all; 
and you further say, I should be shut up in desperation. I must 
acknowledge that this is a dark place—how baptism can be for 
remission to others, and not to you, seems to me, to be one of 
the mysteries of the present age. You are frequently writing 
against the disunion and division of professors of Christianity, 
and urge the necessity of union and fellowship among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus; and as an argument in favor of this idea, you 
bring forward the prayer of our Savior recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John—you bring forth St. Paul’s argument in 
favor of union, viz: ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ But if the 
blessings of remission, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, can be en- 
joyed, without baptism, by you or any other person, then it 
seems to me that all your exhortations to obedience, all your 
arguments in favor of baptism, are useless; and that baptism 
is truly a nonessential; for if you have enjoyed the blessings, 
you say you have enjoyed, God being no respecter of persons, 
for my life I cannot see, why other people cannot obtain remis- 
sion and the gift of the Spirit without baptism as well as brother 
Stone,” etc. 

To which Stone wrote in reply: 


‘Dear Brother: 


“On the subject of baptism we have been induced to write 
so often, and so much to satisfy enquirers; that I deem it un- 
necessary to reiterate the arguments already used. But well 
knowing that many in the Far West and South have not en- 
joyed the same privileges as others, I will again endeavor to 
satisfy you and them on the particular topics introduced by you 
in your letter to me. 


“We are agreed on the doctrine of baptism for remission of 
sins, and for the gift of the Holy Spirit. That this is the plan 
of heaven we all admit. We all agree that when a penitent, re- 
forming believer is baptized, he does receive the remission of his 
Sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, for God is faithful who has 
promised. 

a 

“Your opinion, deduced from this truth, is, that no unim- 

mersed person, however penitent or believing, can be saved, or 
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have his sins remitted, or can receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
You deny present and future salvation to all that have not been 
immersed; for you say: ‘How can a person have a good con- 
science without submitting to immersion? And how can a per- 
son enjoy the future salvation without a good conscience?’ 
You further remark: ‘Say that a man may enjoy these privi- 
leges without obedience (immersion) and all my hopes are 
blasted. I am like a man standing on a pillar of smoke.’ 


“These are your opinions—opinions I call them, and am 
happy in the thought, that they are not Bible-truth. You have 
indeed carried this doctrine to the extreme, as far as any of our 
bitterest opposers have ever imputed to us, and farther than the 
most zealous among us ever dared. Though we agree in the 
doctrine of baptism, I dissent from your opinion. Did I believe 
as you do, then I must of necessity conclude that my former ex- 
perience was a delusion—that I never was pardoned, or had my 
sins remitted—that I had never received the Spirit—that I 
never loved God, his service, nor his people. Were I convinced 
of this, I should be shut up in desperation, for I have received 
nothing new in experimental religion since I was immersed, un- 
less it be the satisfaction received since I complied with what I 
was convinced was my duty. For this expression you, with 
others, have blamed me. To exculpate myself I will now fully 
state my reasons. 


“First. Before I was immersed, I saw myself a sinner, and 
that the very seat of sin was in my heart. In my great distress 
I honestly sought the Lord, endeavored to reform and obey, as 
far as I was instructed by my teachers. After a long struggle 
against corruption, I found myself unable to conquer it. I, a 
helpless sinner, submitted to the Lord, believing that he alone 
could save me—in him I trusted, and by him was sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise—I was as conscious of love to God, 
and to his people, and to his ways, as I was of my own existence; 
and this not as a blazing meteor, but of growing continuance. 
It was by this Spirit I believed I was a son of God. I knew I 
loved God, and this love of God led me to keep all his command- 
ments. Had I then known that it was the will of God I should 
be immersed, I would with all readiness, and humility of soul 
have submitted. Now, if it be proved that this is not Christian 
experience—that a person may have all this, and yet not have 
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the Spirit, have not remission of sin, neither present, nor future 
salvation—that it is all delusion—prove this from Scriptures, 
and then skepticism and despair must succeed. 


“T, with millions of the fairest Christian characters on 
earth, would be doomed to hell forever; why? Because we had 
not been immersed; and this we could not have done, because 
we were ignorant of it as a duty! Had I such views of God’s 
character, I could not serve him with cordial love. 


“To soften the hard features of this most uncharitable opin- 
ion, some say they do not deny that such shall be eternally saved 
and enjoy eternal life; but that they are not saved, or do not re- 
ceive remission of sins in time, till they are immersed. This you 
condemn as well as myself; but on different principles. Jesus 
says, that, ‘If you die in your sins, where God is you cannot 
come.’ Now as all the unimmersed have never been washed 
from their sins, or have never received remission, or present 
salvation, then it follows, they never can enter heaven hereafter, 
where God is. Purgatory will not do—for they must die before 
they go there; and if they die in their sins, their fate is forever 
fixed. 


“Second. Another reason why I dissent from your opin- 
ion, is that you leave no room for mercy to those, who do not 
know, understand, and perform every command required by 
God. On this principle you would condemn the Apostles them- 
selves. God commanded them to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. They. did not understand 
the command and for ten years they did not obey it—-that is they 
did not preach the gospel to the Gentiles till Peter was express- 
ly sent to Cornelius. Were they guilty? Had any one of them 
died before the command was understood and obeyed, would he 
have been excluded from heaven? Their prejudice prevented 
them from understanding it. Yet did not God bless them abun- 
antly with his Holy Spirit and fellowship, while they were liv- 
ing in disobedience every day—every hour? How many pious, 
holy people are there who are ignorant of the command, ‘Be im- 
mersed,’ and consequently do not understand nor obey it? Shall 
we say, ‘God will not bless them—that he cannot do it, because 
they live in disobedience?’ Then say, he could not bless the 
Apostles in their disobedience; and thus contradict a matter of 
fact. Had the Apostles understood the command, and then have 
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neglected to obey it, they would have been guilty, nor would 
God have blessed them. So, if any understand the command of 
God to be immersed, and yet disobey, they are guilty, nor will 
they be blessed by him. For ‘he that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ Similar cases I might introduce; 
but this is deemed sufficient. 


“Third. Another reason for rejecting your opinion is, be- 
cause they who profess this doctrine are no better than those 
condemned by them. We see no more fruits of the Spirit in 
them—no more holiness in their lives—no more humility and 
self-denial. If all others besides themselves are deceived, 
are yet in their sins, surely we should expect they would shine 
pre-eminently bright, and conspicuous as lights in the world. 
But alas! is this true? Do we not see as much conformity to the 
world manifested—as much pride—as much injustice— as much 
avarice? In spite of us the retort will be made, ‘Physician heal 
thyself.’ Talk no more of being washed from your sins by im- 
mersion, when we see you living in sin; and many of you living 
on the gains of oppressing the poor African. O, for true and 
universal reformation in heart and in life among all the profes- 
sors of Christianity! And when we are reformed, let us then la- 
bor to reform our brethren; till this be done we labor in vain. 
This want we impute not to the precious truth we believe and 
teach. 


‘Fourth. Another reason why I dissent from your opinion 
is, that it has produced a flood of opposition against this pre- 
cious truth, which we labor to teach the world, and has steeled 
the breasts of our brethren of all denominations against us. Had 
we taught the truth in the meekness of wisdom, a hundred fold 
more would have received it; but by teaching for this doctrine 
our uncharitable opinions of theirs, has driven them off. By zeal 
not tempered with meekness, knowledge, and charity, the mis- 
chief has been done; and if persisted in the mischief will be in- 
creased. 

“The young and inexperienced are generally foremost, and 
seem to concentrate religion in immersion and weekly commun- 
ion—Christian experience is nothing without these—if it should 
be regarded at all. Yet without it, religion is not worth a 
straw. Experience is a scriptural test of true religion. ‘Hereby 
we know that we love God, because we love the brethren, and 
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hereby we know that we love the brethren, because we 
love God and keep his commandments.’ - This is the current idea 
of the scriptures. Let this truth be overlooked and death must 
be the consequence. 


“T might introduce other reasons of my dissent, but desist. 
I have written plainly, if not convincingly. The whole matter 
is submitted to you and the public. If it shall produce the effect 
of softening your censure of my course, I shall be glad; if not 
sorrow must be my lot. 


“Your old brother and fellow laborer in the gospel, 
“EDITOR.” 


' EXCERPTS FROM MR. STONE’S LETTER TO 
A. KENDRICK, MAYSVILLE, KY. 


R. KENDRICK, under date of December 14th, 1843, wrote to 

Mr. Stone, calling attention to charges of denying the div- 

inty of Christ which had been made against Mr. Stone by Mr. 

Rice in his debate with A. Campbell. Mr. Stone replied (see 

The Christian Messenger, January, 1844). The following salient 
passages are taken from that letter: 


“You inform me that Mr. Rice publicly charged me with be- 
ing a Unitarian, who made our Savior a mere man—a created 
being, and who openly denied the divinity of Christ. 

“Now I reply, for the last time (so now I think) that at no 
time of my long life did I even believe these doctrines—I 
never taught them either publicly or privately, from the pulpit 
or press. I am bold to say, no man ever heard them from me, or 
read them in any of the essays I have written and published on 
the doctrine of Christ. 


“A person by reading the Scriptures may, by detached texts 
and inferences, come to the conclusion that Unitarianism and all 
its doctrines are taught in that book. This thousands of very 
intelligent men have done. It cannot be strange, if Mr. Rice, 
with his ingenuity and prejudice against an humble uninspired 
man, should by the same means come to the conclusions he has 
publicly stated against me. I should not wonder, if he, by the 
Same means, should prove any Trinitarian writer (those who 
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wrote the confession of faith not excepted), to be a Unitarian. 
Even Professor Stewart can see but a light shade of difference 
between the notion of a derived being, (as the Orthodox view of 
the Son of God to be), and of a created being, as the Arians as- 
sert he is. To quibbling there is no end. I have long since 
viewed the practice as useless*and dangerous, and leave it to 
those who are fond of trifles.”’ 


After reviewing Scriptural passages bearing upon the per- 
son of Christ, Mr. Stone concludes: 


“This glorious being is the Son of God, the only begotten 
Son of God, and therefore divine—the children of men are hu- 
man, because begotten and born of human parents—so is the 
Son of God divine, because begotten of the divine Father. 


“T have rejected the speculations respecting Jews (Jesus?) 
by many, which rejection is the sum, or foundation of the heresy 
attached to me by the self-styled orthodox. The Jews concluded 
that Christ had made himself God and equal to God, because he 
said, ‘I am the Son of God.’ Though our Lord refuted the in- 
ference of duality of gods in very plain language, yet the Jews 
would not open their ears to conviction; but accused him of 
blasphemy, for saying he was the Son of God, for which he was 
put to death. Christians have adopted their speculation, that 
he is the one God, equal to the Father, because he called him- 
self the Son of God. 


“Some say that he is the eternal Son of God—this unscrip- 
tural and contradictory phase I have also rejected as a mere 
speculation, and so have many of the orthodox and evangelicals. 
Why are they not charged with Unitarianism too? These latter 
say, he was never the Son of God till born of Mary; that holy 
thing which is born of thee shall be called the Son of God. From 
this text they argue that he was never Son before, but that holy 
thing, when born, shall be called, in future, the Son of God, and 
was therefore never Son before. This reasoning will prove 
fatal to their whole system. Isaiah ix. 6, ‘For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given—and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father.’ 
From the argument above it follows that he never was such till 
born—was never mighty God till he was born; for then, in. 
future he shall be called such. Would it not be better to admit 
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these speculations, and confine ourselves to the language of 
scripture on this doctrine? So I think; and have but little in- 
terest in them. 

“IT pelieve the Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the 
world, that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life—I believe that all power and authority in 
heaven and earth are given unto him, and that he is able to save 
to the uttermost all that come to God by him—that in him are 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, that it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell—the fulness of the 
Godhead—the fulness of the Spirit—the fulness of grace and 
salvation—When we see him, we see the Father—his image, his 
character, his glory and perfection. Let me lose life before I 
would detract from my Lord one ray of glory. To him that sit- 
teth on the throne, and to the Lamb be everlasting praise. 
Amen.” 
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September 8, 10 and 11—Entrance examinations. 

September 10—Monday, the session begins. 

September 10 and 11—Registration. 

September 12—Wednesday, 10 a. m., First Chapel. 

September 12—Wednesday, lectures and recitations begin. 

September 14—Friday, the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Reception. 

September 19—Wednesday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

November 29—Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. A holiday. 

December 19—Wednesday, 3:15 p. m., Christmas recess 
begins. 


1924 


January 3—Thursday, 8 a. m., Christmas recess ends. 

January 19—Saturday, Semester examinations begin. 

January 26—Saturday, the first semester ends. 

January 28—Monday, the second semester begins. 

February 6—Wednesday 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

February 22—Friday, Celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day. A holiday. 

March 27—Thursday, 3:15 p. m., Spring recess begins. 

April 3—Wednesday, 8 a. m., Spring recess ends. 

April 12—Saturday, Celebration of Henry Clay’s birth- 
day. 

May 21—Wednesday, 7 p. m., Formal Convocation. 

May 26—Friday, Semester examinations begin. 

June 1—Sunday, Baccalaureate sermon. 

June 3—Tuesday, Alumni Day. 

June 4—Wednesday, Commencement. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The College of the Bible is the oldest collegiate 
institution among the Disciples of Christ the 
distinctive purpose of which is the training of 
young men for the ministry. Originally founded 
as a College of Kentucky University, now Tran- 
sylvania College, in 1865, it was chartered as an 
independent institution in 1878. Until 1895 the 
College of the Bible occupied the buildings of 
Kentucky University, from which time it has oc- 
cupied its own buildings, immediately adjoining 
the buildings of Transylvania College and on the 
same campus. 


Its first president was Robert Milligan, who 
served until his death in 1875. President Milligan 
was succeeded by Robert Graham, who continued 
in the executive office until he was compelled by 
the infirmities of old age to relinquish his duties 
in 1895, at which time John William McGarvey, 
who from the first had been a professor in the 
College, became its executive head. Upon the 
death of President McGarvey in October of 1911, 
Richard Henry Crossfield was elected President 
and served from February Ist, 1912, to June 1st, 
-1921. President Andrew Davidson Harmon, as- 
sumed the duties of his office July 15, 1922. 


Since its founding, the college of the Bible has 
been a leading constructive factor in shaping the 
history of the Disciples of Christ and in training 
their leadership. Its students have come from 
Canada, England, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
Sweden, South America and New Zealand, as well 
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as from every section of the United States. More 
than seven thousand students have received its 
instruction and have served wherever the influ- 
ence of the Disciples of Christ has gone. Besides 
a large number of eminent ministers and laymen, 
the College of the Bible has furnished leaders 
for the larger co-operative interests of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and has supplied many of their 
educational institutions with presidents, deans 
and professors, as well as leaders for the larger 
inter-communal enterprises of the church at large. 
Its men have contributed largely to the periodical 
and permanent literature of the Restoration Move- 
ment. 


At no time in its history has the College of 
the Bible enjoyed greater prosperity or a larger 
opportunity for service than at the present time. 
In recent years its endowment has been increased, 
its equipment has been greatly enlarged by the 
erection of a beautiful and commodious dormi- 
tory for men, by the completion of a central heat- 
ing plant, and by other extensive improvements 
about the campus. Recently Transylvania College 
acquired two residences for women students im- 
mediately adjoining the campus on North Broad- 
way. These residences are open to College of the 
Bible women students. The entrance preparation 
of the Student body is constantly improving, the 
courses of study have been greatly extended and 
enriched, the standards of requirements ‘have 
been raised, and the number of graduate students 
matriculating is increasing. 


As a result of the extension and enrichment of 
the courses of study, the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was first offered in 1914-15. During the 
following year groups of elective courses were ar- 
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ranged, making it possible for students desiring 
to specialize in particular fields of service to do so. 
With the beginning of the session of 1915-16 there 
was first offered an undergraduate course repre- 
senting four full years of college work leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Practical Theology, the 
purpose of which is to train men who cannot spend 
time in graduate study for efficient service as 
ministers, directors of religious education, leaders 
in organized Sunday school work, for service in 
the rural community, and for service on the mis- 
sion field. This course consists of two years of 
theology and is open to students who have com- 
pleted the Freshman and Sophomore years in a 
standard college. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23 an Eng- 
lish Course was offered, open to men and women 
with less than high school training. The students 
in this course do not sit in graduate courses but 
have the benefit of separate instruction by every 
member of the faculty and the entire time of one 
member of the staff who also gives them individ- 
ual coaching as such coaching may be needed. 


By clearing the graduate courses of inad- 
equately prepared students and by admitting to 
such courses only such undergraduates as have 
attained Juior standing in a standard college, the 
College of the Bible has become a standard 
graduate school. At the same time it has not 
sacrificed the interests of inadequately prepared 
students and undergraduate students, but rather 
has made it possible for them to receive train- 
ing better suited to their preparation and needs. 


Beginning with the session of 1922-23, the 
College of the Bible offered a professional grad- 
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uate course in religious education, consisting of 
two years beyond the A. B. degree and leading to 
the degree of Master of Religious Education. 


The College of the Bible is affiliated with Tran- 
sylvania College, the oldest institution of higher 
learning west of the Allegheny Mountains and 
one of the oldest on the American continent. The 
roots of that historic institution lie embedded in 
the origins of that section of the American nation 
lying in the Mississippi Valley, a section judged 
by many to be the strategic center for the develop- 
ment of American democracy in the future. 


The College of the Bible has a rich historic 
background for the training of Disciple leader- 
ship. The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky con- 
tains many shrines of Disciple history. Among 
these the most outstanding is the old Cane Ridge 
Meeting House with the grave of Barton W. 
Stone close by in its church yard. The Cane 
Ridge Meeting House and the grave of Barton 
W. Stone mark the origin of the Stone Movement 
in Kentucky which united with the Campbell 
Movement in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
form the movement of the Disciples of Christ 
in America. In the Lexington cemetery are the 
grayes of “Raccoon” John Smith, Charles Louis 
Loos, Robert Milligan, Robert Graham, and John 
W. McGarvey—names interwoven with the ori- 
gin and early development of Disciple history. 


The College of the Bible itself has a history 
of more than a half century. During this time, 
in the midst of these historic associations and 
under the leadership of men whose names are 
inseparable from Disciple history, the College of 
the Bible has organized around itself a rich body 
of traditions that are exceedingly favorable to the 
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orientation of young men and young women pre- 
paring themselves for leadership among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. These traditions, however, are 
united with a broad outlook on the field of Chris- 
tian scholarship and with a sympathy with the 
universal movement of Christianity. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
LOCATION 


Lexington is located in the heart of the Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky, and is easily accessi- 
ble by nine railways and interurban lines. Its 
healthfulness is due to its elevation, its salubri- 
ous climate, and its abundant supply of pure 
water. Lexington is reputed for the refinement 
of its citizens, the moral and Christian influence 
of its numerous churches, its historic associa- 
tions, and its institutions of higher education. 
The city has a population of nearly fifty thousand, 
and is supplied with all of the conveniences of a 
modern city. The best opportunities for social, 
musical and literary culture are offered the stu- 
dents of the College of the Bible. The best maca- 
dam roads traverse in every direction a highly 
developed and charming rural community, noted 
throughout the world as few other communities 
are for its old homesteads and its refined people. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story structure adjoining the buildings of Tran- 
sylvania College in the midst of a campus of 
fourteen acres of Blue Grass lawn, on a com- 
manding site on North Broadway, overlooking 
the city, and within four blocks of its business 
center. 


The College Building 


The College of the Bible building is a three- 
story brick structure, facing the Broadway en- 
trance to the campus. It contains the Dean’s 
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office, faculty room, lecture rooms, library for the 
College of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
religious education laboratory and a room de- 
voted to the Student Volunteer Band. The build- 
ing is equipped with the usual accessories of in- 
struction, and has recently been re-decorated 
throughout. 


Ewing Hall 


During the year 1914 the new residential hall 
for men was completed. This spacious crescent- 
shaped structure is built at the corner of the 
campus bounded by Fourth and Upper Streets and 
faces the central group of buildings. It is a com- 
modious three-story structure, built of brick, and 
trimmed with Bedford stone. Its three sections, 
with their respective stairways, are separated 
by fireproof walls and doors. All of the rooms are 
well lighted and ventilated by outside windows, 
and are equipped with hot and cold running 
water, electric lights, book shelves, wardrobes, 
and suitable furniture. Each corridor is provided 
with shower and tub baths, and with toilets. The 
dining room is tastefully decorated and furnished, 
and accommodates two hundred at one sitting. The 
reception rooms are attractively lighted and fur- 
nished for the social life of the occupants. The 
Director lives on the lower floor near the central 
entrance. The building is equipped with both 
double and single rooms, and will accommodate 
one hundred and twenty-nine students. 


Lyons Hall 


Recently two of the largest and most hand- 
some residences on North Broadway, near the 
campus, were acquired as residences for women 
by Transylvania College. These commodious 
and well-appointed houses, under the supervision 
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of a matron, are open to women in the College of 
the Bible, and furnish an ideal cultural environ- 
ment for college women. The main residence has 
been designated Lyons Hall I., in honor of its 
donor, Mrs. Theodosia Graham Lyons, of Louis- 
ville. The other is known as Lyons Hall II. 


Central Heating Plant 


During 1914-15 there was completed a new 
central heating plant which supplies steam heat 
to the entire group of buildings on the campus. 
This is a brick structure adjoining the Alumni 
Gymnasium, and facing Fourth Street. 


Buildings of Transylvania College 


All of the buildings of Transylvania College, 
including Morrison College, an imposing building 
of classic design, Carnegie Hall, Ella Jones Hall, 
and the Alumni Gymnasium are available for the 
free use of the students of the College of the 
Bible, as the College of the Bible buildings are 
accessible to the students of Transylvania Col- 
lege. 


THE LIBRARY 


The combined library of the College of the 
Bible and Transylvania College, containing ap- 
proximately thirty thousand volumes, occupies 
the second floor of the College of the Bible build- 
ing. Besides well-selected volumes in the several 
departments of instruction and reference works, 
the library is well supplied with the best available 
periodical literature. The annual income from | 
an endowment fund, supplemented by appropria- 
tions, is used for the purchase of new volumes. 
The library is in charge of a trained librarian and 
assistants and is open from 8 a. m. until 9 p. m. 

In addition to its working volumes and period- 
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ical literature, the library contains a collection of 
some of the rarest volumes on the continent, in- 
cluding source material in medicine, law, and 
European, early Colonial, and Kentucky history. 
These materials have attracted the attention of 
research workers in their various fields and con- 
stitute a priceless possession of the College. 


The library has from time to time been the 
recipent of valuable private collections. 


In addition to the library facilities of the Col- 
lege of the Bible and Transylvania College, the 
students have access to the Carnegie Library sit- 
uated in Gratz Park, immediately adjoining the 
campus. 


RELATIONS WITH TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Though an entirely separate institution, the 
College of the Bible enjoys the advantages of 
close proximity to Transylvania College. Both 
institutions are situated on the same campus and, 
outside of their academic buildings, share in the 
residence halls, the gymnasium, and the lighting 
and heating plant. The close proximity of the 
two institutions makes it possible for ministerial 
students who are doing their undergraduate work 
in Transylvania College to elect as much as one 
year of work from the College of the Bible courses 
during their junior and senior years, thereby re- 
ducing by one year the time of their graduate 
course in the College of the Bible leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


ROOMS 


Rooms, including heat, light and hot and cold 
water, may be had in Ewing Hall, Lyons Hall L., 
or Lyons Hall II. These rooms are large, com- 
fortable, and well furnished. Two students usu- 
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ally occupy one room, though there are a number 
of single rooms. A reservation fee of $2 is re- 
quired for space engaged in advance. To insure 
accommodations, rooms should be engaged in the 
spring or early summer. 


Non-resident students under twenty-one years 
of age are required to room in Ewing Hall, 
Lyons Hall I., or Lyons Hall II., unless granted 
permission to live elswhere in the city by special 
action of the faculty. 


Non-resident students over twenty-one years 
of age who desire to room and board elsewhere 
in the city may obtain information concerning 
approved rooms and boarding places from the 
Committee on Students’ Homes and Lodgings. 
Upon securing suitable accommodations, stu- 
dents living outside of Ewing Hall must notify 
at once the Registrar’s office of the place selected- 

Students residing in Ewing Hall who wish to 
entertain guests in their rooms over night must 
make arrangements with the Director in advance. 


The use of tobacco is prohibited in Ewing 
Hall, as well as in all other buildings on the 
campus. 


CAFETERIA 
A cafeteria, completely and modernly equipped 
and under the competent supervision of a trained 
dietician, is maintained in Ewing Hall. Here both 
men and women may secure meals conveniently 
and at cost. The food is ample, carefully selected, 
well prepared, and well served. 


THE CONVOCATION 
On the second and fourth Wednesday in each 
month during the academic year at 7 p. m., a 
convocation of the faculty and ministerial stu- 
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dents is held in the Assembly Room. Attendance 
includes both those who have courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible and ministerial students who are 
pursuing undergraduate work in Transyvania Col-: 
lege. 

A formal convocation is held at the beginning 
of each semester and at the close of the second 
semester. At this meeting the program is pro- 
vided by the faculty. Attendance at the formal 
convocation is required and is subject to the same 
regulations as attendance upon classes. 

The bi-weekly convocations are informal. The 
programs are provided by a joint committee from 
the faculty and student body and cover a wide 
range of practical interests. The nature of the 
informal convocations assumes for the most part 
the character of a forum. Attendance at the in- 
formal convocations is expected. 

YOUNG WOMEN 

Since 1904 women have been admitted to the 
college on equal conditions with men. The courses 
are open to the wives of married students who 
are prepared to enter them as matriculated stu- 
dents, or as guests. 

DISCIPLINE 

When, in the judgment of the faculty, a stu- 
dent has become undesirable in the college com- 
munity, the faculty reserves the right to dismiss 
such student without assigning a reason therefor. 

THE QUARTERLY 

In addition to its catalogue, the College of the 
Bible issues throughout the three quarters of the 
academic year The College of the Bible Quarterly. 

The Quarterly is a magazine of semi-academic 
grade devoted to the discussion of current fun- 
damental problems in religion. 
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The greater part of the articles are contributed 
by the members of the faculty, and deal, for the 
most part, with problems connected with their 
respective fields. Outstanding authorities not con- 
nected with the college are requested to contribute 
from time to time discussions of particular sub- 
jects of interest to the readers of the Quarterly. 

For the use of readers who desire guidance in 
their reading, bibliographies are published on spe- 
cial subjects from time to time. 

The Quarterly is distributed free to those who 
wish to receive it. Persons who wish to receive 
the Quarterly and are not on the mailing list 
will make request to the Dean. 

Supplements to the Quarterly are issued from 
time to time on occasional matters of information 
and interest. 


OCCASIONAL LECTURERS 

From time to time the College of the Bible in- 
vites outstanding men who are particularly quali- 
fied in their fields to discuss special subjects be- 
fore the faculty and student body. 

During the first semester of the past session 
Dr. Jesse R. Kellems, general evangelist, delivered 
a course of lectures on Evangelism. These lec- 
tures have later been published. During the 
second semester of the past session Mr. Everett 
S. Smith, pastor of the First Christian Church 
at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, delivered a series of 
lectures on Church Administration. During the 
second semester of the current session Mr. 
Charles F. Evans, Field Secretary of Christian 
Endeavor for the South, delivered a series of 
lectures on Christian Endeavor. 

These lectures are held in the Assembly Room 
of the College of the Bible and are open to all the 
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members of the student body as well as min- 
isterial students who are pursuing undergraduate 
study in Transylvania College. 

In addition to formal series of lectures, oc- 
casional lecturers are from time to time invited 
to address the faculty and student body. 


FACULTY MEETINGS 
The stated meetings of the faculty are held 
in the Faculty Room on the Thursday before the 
second Monday of each month at 3:15 p. m. 


THE DEAN’S OFFICE HOURS 
The office hours of the Dean are from 2:30 to 
3:15 p. m., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 


ATTENDANCE 

Attendance upon classes, the formal convoca- 
tion, and the joint chapel is required. Applica- 
tion for excuse for absence from classes on the 
part of graduate students is made to the instruct- 
or direct; application for excuse for absence from 
the convocation is made to the Dean. Absences 
from classes and convocation on the part of under- 
graduate students come under the rules of the 
joint regulations of the College of the Bible and 
Transylvania College, and application for excuse 
must be made to the joint Committee on Absences. 
Absences from the joint chapel are excused by 
the President or Dean, and applications for ex- 
cuse are made direct on a special blank. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN EXPRESSION 
Arrangements for private instruction in ex- 
pression may be made with Mr. Saxon. Special 
terms made to ministerial students may be ob- 


tained direct from him and hours may be privately 
arranged. “3 


REGISTRATION AND MATRICULATION 


The first two days of the session are devoted 
to the matriculation of students. 


After the student has interviewd the President 
he should consult the Dean of the College of the 
Bible before scheduling his course with the Com- 
mittee on Registration. This should obtain in 
the cases of ministerial students, who for a time 
have undergraduate work only in Transylvania 
College as well as in the cases of students who 
have all their courses in the College of the Bible. 


After the student has conferred with the Dean 
he will make out his course with the aid of the 
Committee on Registration and pay his matric- 
ulation fee at the Treasurer’s office. 


Students who are in residence are expected 
to register for their courses for the following year 
before the end of May of the current session. 
Changes in registration may be made during the 
first two days of the following session. For 
changes made after the second day a fee of $1.00 
is charged. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


On the basis of his progress toward graduation 
in a course leading to a degree or to a certificate, 
a student is classified as a Junior, a Middler, or a 
Senior. A student who is within one year of grad- 
uation is classified as a Senior, a student who is 
within two years of graduation as a Middler, and 
a student who is within three years of graduation 
as a Junior. 
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Students who are pursuing courses in the Col- 
lege of the Bible but who are not candidates for 
a degree or a certificate are classified as special 
students. 


STANDING 

The scholarship standing of the student is 
estimated from his daily grade, written tests, as- 
signed work and examination. The student’s 
grade is indicated by letters signifying the follow- 
ing: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; E, 
conditioned; F, failed. 

SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS 


The semester examinations are conducted ac- 
eording to the following schedule: 


Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—8:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Monday, 1-4 p. m.—8:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Tuesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—9:00 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Tuesday, 1-4 p. m.—9:00 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Wednesday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—10:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Wednesday, 1-4 p. m—10:30 o’clock, W. F. 
courses. 

Thursday, 8:30-11-30 a. m.—11:30 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., S. courses. 

Thursday, 1-4 p. m.—11:30 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Friday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—1:15 o’clock, Tu., Thu., 
courses. 

Friday, 1-4 p. m.—1:15 o’clock, W. F. courses. 

Saturday, 8:30-11:30 a. m.—2:15 o’clock, Tu., 
Thu., courses; W. F. courses. 


Where conflicts arise in the case of one-hour 
courses, the time of examination will be set by 


the professor in consultation with the class and 
the faculty. 
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: SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special examinations are given to conditioned 
students and to students who for a sufficient rea- 
son have been unable to be present at the time 
scheduled for the regular examination or test. 
Permission to remove a condition by special ex- 
amination or to take special examination on 
account of absence is granted by the Dean. 


Conditions incurred during the first semester 
may be removed by a special examination on or 
before April 1 and conditions incurred during 
the second semester may be removed on or before 
October 15. 


A fee of $1.00 is charged for special examina- 
tions, and the Treasurer’s receipt must be pre- 
sented to the instructor before the examination is 
taken. 

REPORTS 


At the middle and end of each semester a re- 
port of the student’s standing and record of class 
attendance is sent to him, or if he is not of age, to 
his parents or guardian. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


SOCIETIES 


The students in the College of the Bible unite 
with the students in Transylvania College in main- 
taining a Young Men’s Christian Association and 
a Young Woman’s Christian Association. These 
organizations hold simultaneous meetings at the 
regular chape! hour on Wednesdays. In addition 
to their devotional meetings they carry on various 
forms of social and service activities. 


The Student Volunteer Band, occupying a 
well-appointed room in the college building, af- 
fords helpful association for those who have ex- 
pressed their intention of entering upon Christian 
service on the foreign field. In it the missionary 
motive is sustained and deepened, the fields and 
problems of missions are studied, and the spir- 
itual life is deepened. 


The Aleph Theta Ze Society is an honorary 
society open to graduate students. Its member- 
ship is limited to twelve. In order to be eligible 
for membership a student must have received an 
A. B. degree from a standard college and have at- 
tained a grade of not less than sixty per cent. A’s 
and B’s with no grade under C, during the first 
semester of his residence at the College of the 
Bible. From those who are eligible for member- 
ship the requisite number are elected by those 
who are already members of the society on the 
basis of personal qualities, attitude, and evident 
gifts of leadership. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN CHINA 

The College of the Bible, in co-operation with 
Transylvania College and Hamilton College, sup- 
ports the staff representative of the Disciples 
of Christ in the Hospital of the University of Nan- 
king, China. This is a combined faculty and stu- 
dent enterprise, administered by a council com- 
posed of representatives from the faculties and 
student bodies. The amount required to sup- 
port this work is $1,000 annually, though the in- 
terest of the faculty and students in this enter- 
prise is such that the amount annually subscribed 
for this fund usually exceeds $1,000. There is no 
college enterprise in which the student body takes 
a deeper interest. 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 

Three days in the week a half hour in the 
midst of the class sessions is devoted to worship 
in Morrison Chapel, jointly with the students in 
Transylvania College. In addition to providing 
for the spiritual needs of the college community, 
the program is varied through the week to admit 
of the President’s address, an address by an in- 
vited speaker, an occasional musical program, and 
the separate meetings of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. in their respective rooms. An additional 
period is devoted to student interests. Students 
are expected to attend these services as they are 
expected to attend the sessions of their classes. 

The presence in the city of Lexington of a 
large number of large and representative churches 
and well organized Sunday schools, not only of 
the communion of the Disciples of Christ, but of 
the other leading communions, each having a 
cultured and spiritual ministry, affords unex- 
celled opportunities for the cultivation of the spir- 
itual life, for active Christian service, and for 
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observation of the most approved methods by 
which successful churches, Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies accomplish their work. 


The city has an active and successful Y. M. C. 
A. equipped with excellent modern buildings, and 
exerting a positive Christian influence in the com- 
munity. This institution is open to students on 
the usual conditions. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


Several years ago the student body formally 
adopted the Honor System by a resolution em- 
bodying the following items: 


That cheating in examinations and written 
tests is considered dishonorable; that the case of 
any student suspected of cheating shall be in- 
vestigated and, if found guilty, such student shall 
be asked to withdraw from the college; that the 
committee of investigation shall consist of the 
presidents and secretaries of the several classes 
and a chairman elected by the student body for 
one year; that a pledge shall be signed by each 
student in each examination or written test in 
which he shall affirm on his honor that he has 
neither received nor given assistance. 


As a consequence of this action, a high spirit 
of honor has prevailed throughout the institution 
during these years, not only in the examination 
room, but in every phase of student life. 


THE CONVOCATION 


The open forum discussions and student pro- 
grams in connection with the bi-weekly convoca- 
tions afford students ample opportunity for the 
formulation and expression of student opinion 
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and for the cultivation of a helpful and stimulat- 
ing community spirit besides the discussion of 
current problems in personal and organized re- 
ligious life. 


THE PAGEANT 


Each spring, at a date to be determined upon, 
the College of the Bible presents a pageant on the 
campus lawn in front of the classic Grecian facade 
of Morrison College. The pageant presents some 
phase of historic Christianity, the conditions of 
the Graeco-Roman world, the ancient Hebrew re- 
ligion, or current situations in the modern re- 
ligious world. 


The pageant is written and produced under 
the direction of the Department of Expression in 
co-operation with the departments of Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, Church History, Religious 
Education, or Missions according to the aspect of 
religion presented in a particular pageant. The 
pageant is a joint enterprise between the faculty 
and the student body. 

The pure Grecian facade of Morrison College 
is unusually well adapted to the giving of atmos- 
phere and setting to the historic pageant, espe- 
cially of the early Christian period. 


The pageant is open to the public. 


FEES, FELLOWSHIPS, AND STUDENT AID 
TUITION 


The tuition for a session is $105.00. If pay- 
ment is made by the semester, the rate is $58 
for the first, and $48 for the second semester, 
except that students entering at the beginning of 
the second semester shall pay $53. A reduction of 
$5 for the session is made if the student completes 
his matriculation and pays his fees or presents 
his scholarship before the close of the second 
day of the session, which, for the session of 
1922-1923 will fall on Tuesday, September 12. 
If payment is made by the semester, a reduction 
of $3 will be made if the payment is made before 
the close of the second day of the semester, 
which, for the first semester of the session of 
1922-1923 will fall on Tuesday, September 12, or 
for the second semester on Tuesday, January 30. 


DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE FEES 


A fee of $10 is charged for the diploma for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for the degree of 
Master of Religious Education, and for the degree 
of Bachelor of Practical Theology. A fee of $5 
is charged for the Certificate in Religious Educa- 
tion and for the English Bible Certificate. 


ROOM RENT 


Rent for a room in Ewing Hall accommodating 
two men is $60 for the session for each person, or 
$32.50 a semester. Rent for a single room is $75 
for the session, or $40 for the semester. Room 
rent for each young woman in Lyons Hall I. or 
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Lyons Hall il. is $75 for the session, or $40 
for the semester. Room rent must invariably be 
paid in advance. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR THE SESSION 


The following tabulation is a fair estimate of 
a student’s necessary expenses in the College for 
one session of thirty-six weeks: 


Low Med. High 


EUUREIOT OES hoes tere ae a $100 $103 $106 
bard, “O0> WERKE. 5. ines) s 144 198 234 
Room-rent, heat and light, 

Fee yk iced 5) pga peeping 2 60 70 85 
Books and Stationery...... 15 23 31 


$319 $894 $456 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Each year the College of the Bible awards on 
a competitive basis three $300 fellowships to 
graduate students. These fellowships are 
awarded on the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must be a graduate of a 
standard college. 

2. He must have the highest average grades 
made during the four years of undergraduate 
work. 

3. He must submit a piece of written work. 

4. He must show evidence of personal qual- 
ities of character, attitude, and gifts of leader- 
ship. 

5. Not more than one representative from 
any single college may receive a fellowship in any 
one year. 

A student may retain his fellowship during 


his residence at the college provided his work 
is satisfactory to the Committee on Fellowships. 
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Application blanks for fellowships may be se- 
cured from the Dean upon request. 

The award of fellowships will be made by the 
Committee on Fellowships August 15, and all ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the committee 
not later than August 1. Applications should 
be mailed to the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A number of scholarships are available from 
the Claude L. Garth and the Kentucky Christian 
Education Society funds for the use of students 
who are dependent upon assistance in order to 
secure training for distinctively Christian leader- 
ship. 

A scholarship amounts to $60 and must be 
used toward the payment of tuition. 


A student may receive an additional sum of 
$40 during the first year of his residence at the 
College upon special application to the faculty. 

Unmarried students who are receiving a net 


income of $600 during the academic year are not 
eligible for a scholarship. 


Scholarships may be retained upon the con- 
dition that during the first year the student 
shall pass in not less than 24 hours of work 
and that during each semester thereafter he 
shall pass in not less than 12 hours. A special 
student taking less than 12 hours is required to 
pass in all his subjects during the first year, and 
to pass in all of his subjects during each semester 
thereafter. A student who has forfeited his 
scholarship through failure to meet these require- 
ments shall again become eligible when he shall 
have satisfied the above requirements in any 
semester immediately preceding the renewal of 
his application. 
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A ministerial student having his work in 
Transylvania College, in order to retain his 
scholarship, must elect at least 10 semester hours 
from the College of the Bible in his Junior year in 
Transylvania College and at least 20 semester 
hours from the College of the Bible in his Senior 
year in Transylvania College. 


Students receiving scholarships or grants are 
expected to do work for the College as need may 
arise from time to time, under the direction of the 
President or Dean. 


It is expected that students who are not de- 
pendent upon assistance will provide for their 
expenses through other channels, thus making it 
possible for students who otherwise could not 
secure training to avail themselves of these aid 
funds. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Out of any residue that may remain after all 
scholarships have been granted students who are 
especially in need may be granted loans upon ap- 
plication, by special action of the faculty. These 
loans are made upon notes that are renewable 
each year and which bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


The presence in Kentucky of a large number 
of rural and village churches within easy access 
of Lexington, which are not able to command the 
entire time of a minister, presents a particularly 
favorable opportunity for self-support to students 
preparing for the ministry, especially if they have 
had some experience in preaching and the care of 
churches. The situation is equally fortunate for 
many churches which likewise would be unable 
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to have regular ministration. Because of the 
evangelistic and missionary earnestness of the 
students, many of the churches ministered to by 
the students from the College of the Bible are 
among the most prosperous in Kentucky. Stu- 
dents desiring to make such arrangements with 
churches should consult the President or Dean. 


The city of Lexington with its varied activities 
and needs affords the usual opportunities of a 
modern city for many kinds of remunerative serv- 
ice by means of which students may defray all 
or a considerable part of their expenses while pur- 
suing their courses of study. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Beginning with the summer of 1923, the Col- 
lege of the Bible, in co-operation with the Ken- 
tucky Christian Bible School ‘Association, will 
hold a summer conference for various groups of 
religious workers in the churches of Kentucky. 


The Conference is divided into several sections. 
including a Young People’s Section, a Church 
School Section, a Pastors’ Section, and a Church 
Officers’ Section. 


In this co-operation the College of the Bible 
is responsible primarily for the administration 
of the Conference while the Kentucky Christian 
Bible School Association is primarily responsible 
for the promotion of the enterprise throughout 
the churches of the state. 


For the summer of 1923, the Conference will 
begin on the evening of June 11 and continue 
until noon of June 16. 


The forenoons of the Conference are devoted 
to simultaneous courses of study of interest to 
these several groups, with a common chapel as- 
sembly. The afternoon is devoted to study in 
the library and to conferences and recreation. 
The evenings are devoted to a vesper period and 
to general and popular lectures. 


The Young People’s Section will be housed in 
Hamilton College, one block north from the Col- 
lege of the Bible on Broadway. The Church School 
Section, the Pastors’ Section, and the Church 
Officers’ Section will hold their class meetings 
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and conferences in the College of the Bible build- 
ing and occupy rooms in Ewing Hall. All four 
sections will take their meals in the cafeteria at 
Ewing Hall. 

Persons attending the Conference will bring 
pillows, bed linen, and covering. 


The registration fee for the Conference will 
be $4.00. This fee will include the expense con- 
nected with the use of the rooms in the dormi- 
tories. 

For a detailed announcement of the Confer- 
ence, including courses of study and faculty, ad- 
dress the Dean, The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE COURSE 
OF STUDY 


The course of study has been carefully planned 
to fit men and women for an effective ministry, 
not only from a general point of view based upon 
the demands placed upon the ministry in the 
modern world, but from the point of view of the 
communion of the Disciples of Christ in which the 
greater part of the graduates of the College of 
the Bible will do their work. 


With this objective in view, emphasis has 
been placed upon the following points: 


1. A course based upon a concrete study of 
needs. A study of needs among the Disciples of 
Christ as a communion throughout the nation and 
in Kentucky reveals a need for four rather distinct 
types of theological training. 


First: For a scholarly ministry thoroughly 
trained in standard graduate study against a 
broad background of general knowledge and cul- 
ture such as is given by the standard undergrad- 
uate college. 


Second: For professionally trained practi- 
tioners in the field of religious education, either 
as general administrators, field workers, directors 
of religious education in local churches and com- 
munity schools of religion, departmental spe- 
cialists, or lesson writers. This calls for grad- 
uate training against a solid background of under- 
graduate work. 


Third: For ministers who require a fun- 
damental general culture training combined with 
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specialization in theology. This requires such 
study as may be had in the first years of a 
standard college course, together with theological 
specialization in the upper undergraduate years. 


Fourth: For a ministry trained for the rural 
and village churches many of which are languish- 
ing because of the lack of trained leadership. 
Many of these men have not had advantages of 
early training and are now well advanced in 
years. They require a course specially designed 
to meet their situation, without entrance require- 
ments, flexible, and immediately practical, with 
opportunities for personal coaching. 


2. A combination of prescription with free 
election. This is particularly needed in the gen- 
eral course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. The well prepared student should have 
fundamental training in all the departments in 
the interest of breadth of outlook and general 
skill. At the same time he should have op- 
portunity to become especially proficient in the 
particular aspect of the ministry in which he will 
engage. The professional course and the briefer 
course are more rigidly prescribed. 


3. Fundamentals in the content of the 
course. The course is built around the concep- 
tion that the effective Christian leader must 
have his training center in (1) a knowledge of 
the nature and history of religion and of the 
Christian religion in particular; (2) a thorough- 
going mastery of the Christian Scriptures in the 
Old and New Testaments; (3) a knowledge of the 
historic development of the universal church and 
of knowledge of the origin and development of 
the Disciples of Christ, in particular; (4) a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
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religion and the history of Christian thought; (5) 
Church administration, including religious educa- 
tion; and (6) a working knowledge of the needs 
and conditions in the non-Christian world and of 
the organization of the modern church for the 
execution of this missionary task. 


4, The combination of theory with practice. 
Wherever possible the student is given opportu- 
nity to work out his theoretical training in actual 
practice. In pastoral theology he prepares and 
delivers sermons under criticism. The students 
who preach have stated periods for conference 
where the concrete problems arising in the ad- 
ministration of their churches are discussed under 
faculty supervision. Students in religious educa- 
tion are given experience in the actual conduct 
of religious education in its various aspects in 
the local church and in the community. 


5. Complete segregation of the several types 
of students on the basis of academic preparation. 


6. A balanced program in which attention is 
given to the several types of training offered 
without sacrificing the rigid standards of grad- 
uate training, on the one hand, or without neglect- 
ing the unprepared student whose needs the 
seminary should serve. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


ADMISSION 


The course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity is open to graduates of 
standard colleges or to those who, in the judg- 
ment of the faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


This course requires three years subsequent 
to the A. B. degree. Owing to a reciprocal relation 
between the College of the Bible and Transylvania 
College, a student may elect one year of work 
in theology totaling 30 semester hours during 
his junior and senior years in Transylvania Col- 
lege, thus receiving credit in theology for 30 hours 
on his A. B. degree and at the same time reduc- 
ing his theological course to two years subse- 
quent to his A. B. degree. His theological courses 
must, in that event, be taken on a graduate basis. 
A student electing this option will major in theol- 
ogy for his A. B. degree. No work may be taken 
in the College of the Bible by one who has not at- 


tained full junior standing in his undergraduate 
course. 


A similar adjustment of credits will be made 
with students who bring undergraduate theolog- 
ical credits under similar conditions from col- 
leges other than Transylvania College, provided 


the character of the work done is acceptable to the 
faculty. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


The course is organized on the basis of three 
units: 


1. Prescribed courses. 


Of the total 92 hours required for graduation, 
54 hours are definitely prescribed. These are 
fundamental courses deemed necessary in all the 
departments for an adequate training in any field 
of the Christian ministry. These courses should 
be taken in the year indicated and, in making out 
schedules, should take precedence over all other 
subjects. The prescribed courses are listed sep- 
arately in the Courses of Instruction. 


2. Departmental Electives. 


In addition to the prescribed courses, the stu- 
dent is required to elect a specified number of 
hours in each department. None of these courses 
is specifically prescribed, the student electing 
freely from the courses that remain in each de- 
partment after the prescribed courses have been 
taken. In making his elections, however, the stu- 
dent should follow, as far as possible, the sequence 
of the courses and should make his selection un- 
der the advice of the department. As many as 
22 hours of departmental electives are required. 


3. Free Electives. 

The remaining 16 of the 92 hours required for 
graduation may be elected freely by the student 
from any or all of the departments, except that 
not more than 4 credit hours may be offered in 
Expression. 

THE MAJOR 

The student is expected to pursue a major 
in the field of his special interest. A major con- 
sists of not less than 18 hours to be made up of 
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prescribed courses, departmental electives, and 
free electives. 
THE THESIS 

In addition to the satisfactory completion of 
92 semester hours, the candidate is required to 
submit a thesis within the field in which he has 
elected to specialize. The subject of the thesis 
must be submitted for approval not later than 
November 1, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 1, of the academic year in which the 
degree is received. The thesis shall be written on 
bond or linen paper 814 by 11 inches, with a mar- 
gin of 11% inches on the left side, and bound in 
uniform black cloth. The bound copy shail be 
finally deposited at least one week before com- 
mencement. The title page shall bear the inscrip- 
tion: “Submitted in fufillment of the thesis re- 
quirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in the College of the Bible.” 

PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Old Testament 
1. Prescribed Courses: 
Historical Survey of the Old Testa- Hours Total 


ment (Junior year)..........00..22222....- 6 
Old Testament Prophecy (Middle 
VGAT) tet ie ub AL Pa ek Sh a 4 10 
2. Departmental Electives........... 0000020000... 4 4 


New Testament 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


Life of Christ (Junior year)................ 6 
History of the Apostolic Age (Junior 
OAT) peace caste eee Sey eee 6 12 
2. Departmental Electives..........0.20.20--:c-0c0cc0---- 4 4 


Church History 
1. Prescribed Courses: 


The Ancient Church (Junior year)...... 2 
The Protestant Reformation (Junior 
bd 6 Seamer sete dy.2! POR omy ame ae 2 
History of the Disciples..:.................-.-- 2 6 


2. Departmental Electives... 0.0... 4 4 
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Doctrine 


1. Prescribed Courses: 
The Doctrine of God (Middle year).... 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation 
(Middle < year) 24S eee ee: 3 6 
2. Departmental Electives..............02.0020000000... 4 4 


Pastoral Theology 


1. Prescribed Courses: 


Theory of Preaching................000022...... 2 
The Minister’s Message........................ 2 
Church Administration...................... 2 
* Fundamentals of Expression............... 2 
* Vocal Interpretation of the Bible....... 2 8 
2. Departmental Electives............020.222202200... 4 4 


Religious Education 


1. Prescribed Courses: 
Administration of Religious Educa- 


Lions (Junior e eat) ee vA 
Philosophy of Religious Education 
(Middle) yearn) 2 ee 2 
Curriculum of Religious Education 
(Middie Svyearjae 5-2 ees 4 6 
2. Departmental Electives......................2.--....-- 4 4 
MISSIONS 
General ‘Survey (Junior year)............ 4 4 
LOTBL m2, eceset eg s S hace cal 76 
Bre BGCti Ves sse.te cocci cts ass estadadpssseeass 16 
Total required for graduation........ 92 


*This course receives one hour credit. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The master of Religious Education is a pro- 
fessional degree designed for practitioners in the 
field of religious education. Against a_back- 
ground of training in the fundamentals of reli- 
gion, Biblical subjects, church history, the 
history of Christian thought and church ad- 
ministration, the student is given a thorough in- 
troduction to the fundamental aspects of the re- 
ligious educational process. Emphasis is placed 
not only upon the theory, but upon actual exper- 
ience in the conduct of religious education, not 
only in the local church school from general ad- 
ministration to teaching, but also in the corre- 
lated agencies of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and Community agencies. 


ADMISSION 


The course is open to graduates of standard 
colleges or to those who, in the judgment of the 
faculty, have had equivalent training. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course requires two years of study 
amounting to 60 semester hours, subsequent to 
the A. B. or B. S. degrees. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


Students who expect to become candidates for 
the degree of Master of Religious Education 
should elect their undergraduate major in educa- 
tion. They should have psychology and a minor, 
where possible, either in the social sciences or 
in philosophy. 
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THE THESIS 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Reli- 
gious Education will submit a thesis in the field 
of religious education. The rules governing the 
thesis in this course are the same as those for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


* PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Old Testament 


Hours’ Total 
Old Testament Survey.........................--. 6 
Prophecy) 2: i ee 6 12 
New Testament 
Lifetots Christ.e3 Saks ee ee 6 
History and Literature of Apostolic Age 6 12 
Church History 
ihepAncient. Church. oa. 2 
The Protestant Reformation................... 2 
American Christianity. <2 i.2..:sc.ccees2 sees 2 6 
Doctrine 
The History of Christian Thought............ 4 4 
Pastoral Theology 
Church Administration.....................-....-..--- 2 
Public Worship and Church Music........ 2 
Church DArchitecture:=....23 2 a 2 6 
Religious Education 
History of Religious Education................ 2 
Administration of Religious Education... 2 
Philosophy of Religious Education........ 2 
Curriculum of Religious Education.......... 2 
History of | Religion: :i.7-2 eee ees 4 
Agencies of Religious Education.............. 2 
Special Method in Teaching Religion........ 2 
The Psychology of Religion..................-..... 2 
Practice, Supervision and Teaching........ 2 20 
A ucpery | RANE ok A ed aera eel ee 60 


* Students who submit undergraduate courses in 
theology paralleling courses prescribed may substitute 
ohers approved by the faculty. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


ADMISSION 


Before entering upon this course the student 
must have completed the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years in a standard college. 

It is advised that students preparing for en- 
trance upon this course pursue, as far as possible, 
content courses in the Sophomore year, including 
such courses as literature, history, psychology, 
science, and the social sciences. The purpose of 
these years is to build a broad background for a 
solid and enduring ministry under the exacting 
conditions of modern life. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


Students who matriculate for the P. Th. B. 
degree are admitted to the regular graduate 
courses, though the standard of work required of 
them is somewhat modified to meet the needs of 
the undergraduate student. 


Of the sixty semester hours required for grad- 
uation, fifty-four are prescribed from the several 
departments and six are freely elected from all 
the departments. There are thus three units in 
the entire four-year course, as follows: 


Work in a standard college................ 64 hours 
Prescribed courses in the College of 
thes Bible, ee eb Ae ee 54 hours 
Electives in the College of the Bible 6 hours 60 hours 
Ota ee Tce Rea | oud, 124 hours 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The prescribed courses cover the following subjects by 
departments: 
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Old Testament Hours total 
Historical Survey of the Old Testament 6 
Old Testament Prophecy..............0.....2...--- 6 12 
New Testament 
The-Lifevots Christ: .. =. 3-0 ee 6 
History and Literature of the Apostolic 
A Pere Ate RE Cpr Soe) We ee 6 12 
Church History 
rAnciontiy= Churchl.2* ee eer ee ye 
The Protestant Reformation.................... 2 
History of the Disciples........................... 2 6 
Doctrine 
‘he: Doctrine of | God!..2 ss eee ee 3 
The Doctrine of Sin and Salvation............ 3 6 
Pastoral Theology 
Theory of Preaching..................:....------------- 2 
The Minister’s Message........................---- 2 
Church Administration...............................- 2 
* Fundamentals of Expression.................... 2 
* Vocal Interpretation of the Bible.............. Z 8 
Religious Education 
Organization of Religious Education........ 2 
Philosophy of Religious Education............ 2 
Curriculum of Religious Education............ 2 6 
Missions 
The Great Mission Fields.....................-..---- 2 
The Home Base of Missions................---.---- 2 4 
Hileetive «Courses. 1 ese Skies heee.8 6 
OLAV shy, 29 os Nees eae as 60 


* This course receives one hour credit. 


1-2. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Prescribed Courses 


Historical Survey of the Old Testament. 


This course aims to give a comprehensive survey of 
the Old Testament with a brief survey of the post- 
biblical history of the Jews. The books of the Old 
Testament are studied as thoroughly as possible with 
a consideration of the historical background of each 
one. The attempt is made to equip the student with 
such a knowledge of the Old Testament and such 
methods of study as to enable him to continue his 


’ study with pleasure and profit. Geographical and 


9-10. 


historical allusions are studied as they occur. Atten- 
tion is given to the Jewish relations to other nations 
and to the world in which they lived. Written reports 
and outside readings are required of those taking 
this course. Open to Juniors. 

The session. T., Th., S., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


Old Testament Prophecy. 


This course involves a study of the nature and func- 
tion of prophecy as having its highest development 
among the Hebrews. After a preliminary study of 
the early religion of the Hebrews, the development 
of the prophetic ideals among the Hebrews will be 
traced. A careful study will be made of the his- 
torical background of the prophetic writings, with 
an introductory study of all the books of prophecy. 
The course includes a detailed study of a selected 
list of the prophets; special attention is given to the 
rise and progress of important prophetic doctrines. 
Prophecies bearing on the coming of the Messiah 
will be carefully examined, and some attention given 
to Apocalyptic literature. 


Old Testament 1-2 is required as a prerequisite 
for those entering this course. 


The session. T., Th. 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


3-4. 


5-6. 


7. 
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Elective Courses 


The Hebrew Language. 


The fundamentals of Hebrew are carefully taught. 
The analysis of occurent forms into original ele- 
ments and the laws for the combination of these 
elements are drilled at length with the purpose of 
building up a good vocabulary. Written transla- 
tions of Hebrew into English and of English into 
Hebrew are required throughout the year. In ad- 
dition to the written translations about forty chap- 
ters of the Hebrew Old Testament are translated 
during the year. The aim of the course is to give 
the student such knowledge of the language that 
he may prosecute its further study without the aid 
of a teacher. 

The session. Four hours. Hours to be ar- 
ranged. Open to Middlers. Professor Pyatt. 


Old Testament Introduction. 


Covers as fully as the time permits the questions of 
textual and historical criticism pertaining to the 
books of the Old Testament. The principles of 
criticism, both textual and historical, pertaining to 
the books are set forth, and a practical application 
of these principles to problems of criticism in the 
Old Testament is made. Attention is given to the 
Old Testament Canon. The aim is to give the student 
an intelligent acquaintance with the subject of Old 
Testament criticism. 

The session. W., F., 1:15 p.m. Professor Pyatt. 


Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. 
This course involves a study of the characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry and of a selected number of typical 
poetical compositions. The book of Psalms is care- 
fully studied as the most representative collection of 
Hebrew sacred poetry; the Song of Songs is con- 
sidered and the various interpretations given of it 
are examined; the Psalms of Solomon are briefly 
studied as a late example of Hebrew poetical writ- 
ings setting forth a number of important religious 
teachings. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 
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Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 
The rise and development of the idea of Wisdom and 
of Wisdom thought is traced. The book of Job as a 
dramatic poem dealing with a Wisdom problem is 
carefully studied. Proverbs is studied as a group 
of collections of Wisdom sayings; Ecclesiastes re- 
ceives attention as an effort to attain a satisfactory 
philosophy of life. The Wisdom of Sirach and the 
Wisdom of Solomon are studied as late examples of 
Wisdom writing. Examples of Wisdom writing ap- 
pearing in various other parts of the Old Testament 
are also collated. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


Hebrew Literature. 


The exact work done by this course varies from year 
to year according to the requirements of the class. 
The course regularly includes a careful review of the 
elements of Hebrew and of Hebrew Syntax. In ad- 
dition, selected passages are read from the poetical 
and prophetical books, and a study is made of He- 
brew meter. 

Open to those who have had course 5-6 or its 
equivalent. The session. Two hours weekly. Pro- 
fessor Pyatt. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Prescribed Courses 


The Life of Jesus. 


An intensive study of the life and ministry of 
Jesus, based on a harmony of the gospels. The 
geographical, historical, and religious setting of 
Jesus’ life receives generous attention. The signifi- 
cant events in his career, the development of his 
ministry in devotion to his kingdom-purpose, and 
the causes which led to his rejection and death are 
carefully considered. 

The session. M., 1:30 p. m., W., F., 10:30 a. m. 
Open to Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


The History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 


A study of the sources, consisting of the book of 
Acts, the epistles, and Revelation. The major empha- 
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sis is placed on the gradual extension of the church 
from Jerusalem throughout the Roman empire, the 
forces that opposed Christianity and those that aided 
in determining its historic character, the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical organization and of Christian 
worship and life, and the more significant phases of 
early Christian doctrine. 

The session. T., Th., F., 11:30 a. m. Open to 
Middlers or to those who have had New Testament 
1-2 or its equivalent. Professor Stauffer. 


Elective Courses 


New Testament Introduction. 
The books of the New Testament are studied with 
special reference to the questions of date and author- 
ship, the particular situations which in each in- 
stance called them forth, and their literary re- 
lationships. The course will alternate regularly 
with New Testament 7 and 8. 

The session. W., F., 9:00 a.m. (Not given in 
1923-24.) Professor Stauffer. 


The Synoptic Gospels. 
The first three gospels are studied with reference 
to their coincidences and differences, as bearing on 
the problems of their origin and priority, and the 
literary method of each. Emphasis is laid on the 
dominant interest and the fundamental doctrines of 
each gospel. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


The Johannine Literature. 
The fourth gospel, the epistles of John, and Revela- 
tion are intensively studied, to determine matters 
of date, authorship, doctrine, and reflected ideas. 
An important phase of the work of the course is 
the comparison of the fourth gospel with the first 
three. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 
The History of New Testament Times. 
The course deals with the political geography of 
the gospels, the history of Palestine from the con- 
quest of Alexander of Macedon to 135 A. D., the 
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development of Jewish parties during this period, 
the social and religious life of the people, messian- 
ism, the apocalyptic movement, and the literature 
of Palestinian Judaism during the last two centuries 
B. C. and the first century A. D. 

First semester. T,. Th., 10:30 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Stauffer. 


The Canon and Text of the New Testament. 


The history of the formation of the canon; the 
canon in the eastern and western churches; the 
canon of the Reformation and of later Protestant- 
ism; the history of the transmission of the text 
through various manuscripts and versions; funda- 
mental principles of textual criticism. 

Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Recom- 
mended to Middlers. Professor Stauffer. 


The Greek New Testament 


A course in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment from the standpoint of the original text. Selec- 
tions are read from the Gospels, Acts, and greater 
Pauline Epistles. The course begins with a rapid 
survey of the essentials of New Testament Greek 
for the benefit of those whose Greek needs review 
before attacking actual reading. 

The session. T., Th., F., 2:15 p. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Prescribed Courses 


The Ancient Church. 


A study of the Roman world in which Christianity 
was established; the extension of the church 
throughout Europe; the church in relation to the 
Roman Empire; the nations resulting from the 
barbarian invasions. 


First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor McQuary. 


The Protestant Reformation. 


The spiritual condition of the church during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; attempts at re- 
forms; rise of humanism and its bearing on the 
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church; the rise and development of the reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, France, England and Scot- 
land. 

First semester. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor McQuary. 


History of the Disciples. 
A study of the conditions which gave rise to the 
movements which developed into the Christian 
church; outstanding leaders; important documents 
and publications; most significant events in the his- 
tory of the Disciples; the plea for union and the 
ways in which it has been interpreted. 

Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a.m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Elective Courses 


Christianity in the Middle Ages. 
Development of organization in the church; relation 
to the Holy Roman Empire; worship, controversies 
and doctrinal development. Emphasis is placed on 
the most important movements of mediaeval times, 
such as monasticism, feudalism, crusades, scholasti- 
cism and mysticism. 

Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Development of Modern Christianity. 
A study of the development of the church after the 
Reformation. Stress is placed upon the history of 
the English church in modern times. 

Second semester. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


American Christianity. 
Planting of the denominations of Europe in America 
through colonization; influence of new conditions on 
these denominations; development of religious 
liberty; the great revivals; rise of new denomina- 
tions in America; theological controversies and their 
great effect on the church; future outlook for 
Christianity in America. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 
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History and Literature of the Apostolic Age. 


3-4. 


See Department of New Testament, Course 3. 


DOCTRINE 


Prescribed Courses 


Doctrine of God. 
A preliminary study is made of theology; its im- 
portance; its relation to religion; the sources and 
qualifications for theological study; the special task 
of the modern theologian. A more detailed study is 
made of the doctrine of God; the sources of the con- 
ception which we have today; his nature, evidence of 
his existence; his purpose as expressed in the king- 
dom; his method of revealing himself, with special 
emphasis on the revelation in the Scriptures; sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the de- 
velopment of this doctrine in the history of the 
church; the relation of God to his world, and the 
problems suggested by this relationship. 

First semister. T., Th., F., 2:15 p. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Snoddy. 


Doctrine of Sin and Salvation. 


‘A study is made of sin; the sources of the Christian 
conception; its nature; its origin; its consequences 
for man; God’s relation to it. A study is made of 
salvation; the development of the Christian concep- 
tion; co-operation between the human and the divine; 
the relation of Christ to salvation, with special em- 
phasis on the doctrine of the person of Christ and 
the doctrine of the atonement. This study also in- 
cludes the Christian life; its various aspects; the 
significance of the church; the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit; the doctrine of sanctification; the future con- 
summation. 

Second semester. T., Th., F., 2:15 p. m. Open 
to Middlers. Professor Snoddy, 


Elective Courses 


The Teaching of Jesus. 

Character of the sources; the relation of Jesus to 
the Old Testament, to the prophets, and to John the 
Baptist; his kingdom-purpose; a careful study of 


7-8. 
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the more important elements in his teaching, with 
special reference to the religious needs of our own 
times. The course alternates regularly with 
Doctrines 5-6. 

The session. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


The Teaching of Paul. 
A study of Paul’s pre-Christian life, his conversion, 
and his missionary activities, with special reference 
to their bearing on the formulation of his Christian 
thought; together with a comprehensive study of 
the more important elements in his teaching. Some 
attention will be given to a comparison of Paul’s 
fundamental doctrines with those of Jesus. 

The session. T., Th. 9:00 a. m. Professor 
Stauffer. 


The History of Christian Thought. 
A study of the development of Christian thought 
from the establishment of the church to the present 
time; the influences which helped to determine the 
thought of the church; the process through which 
the thought crystalized into the great creeds and 
doctrinal systems. Special emphasis is placed on 
the changing thought of the modern world, and a 
study is made of the conditions which make this 
change inevitable. 

The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
Snoddy. 


Christian Ethics. 
A study of the origin, ideals, principles, and practical 
program of the Christian life. An approach to the 
subject is found in the various types of life and 
leadership developed in the history of the ancient 
Hebrews. Special attention is given to the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus. The working out of Christian 
ideals in organized Christianity receives considera- 
tion. The Christian life is compared with the life 
demanded by the great religions of the world. And 
finally, an attempt is made to formulate a working 
ethical program for dealing with the pressing prob- 
lems of the modern world from the standpoint of the 
Christian life. 

Second semester. M., 12:30 p. m., W., F., 8:00 
a.m. Professor Snoddy. 
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PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Prescribed Courses 


Theory of Preaching. 
A course in the principles of sermon composition; 
practice preaching with criticism by instructors and 
class; collateral study of the history of Christian 
preaching. 

First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary, Mr. Saxon. 


The Minister’s Message. 


The psychology and content of positive preaching 
for the life and thought of today; the doctrinal, 
social, and evangelistic phases of the Christian mes- 
sage. 

Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
McQuary, Mr. Saxon. 


Church Administration. 


Ideal and task of the church in relation to the king- 
dom of God; organization of the church to meet 
its task successfully; relation of the pastor to 
church and community; personal duties and offices 
of the pastor as servant and leader in church and 
community life. 

First semester. W., F., 10:30 a. m. For Mid- 
dlers and Seniors. Professor McQuary. 


Expression. 


In these courses the elemental languages—words, 
tones, and actions—are studied, and their functions 
in the interpretation of literature and life are empha- 
sized. Students are taught how to establish the con- 
ditions for true tone production, and to control the 
breath from the diaphragm. Poise is developed, and 
the body is trained to be more flexible and responsive 
to the mind. Attention, spontaneity, freedom of 
tone, functions of the imagination, and action of the 
mind and breathing are some of the phases of the 
subject of vocal expression discussed and developed 
in this course. 


The session. T., Th., 1:15 p.m. Open to Juniors. 
Mr. Saxon. 
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9-10. Expression. 


6. 


Qualities of voice; vocal and pantomimic problems; 
literary and vocal interpretation of the Bible. Stu- 
dents are taught to read the Scriptures in such a 
way as to enjoin their truth upon themselves and 
upon others; to interpret intelligently and sym- 
pathetically the varied messages of the Bible. This 
course emphasizes Bible reading as a most im- 
portant part of public worship. 
The session. W., F., 11:30 a.m. Mr. Saxon. 


Elective Courses 


Public Worship and Church Music. 
Meaning and history of Christian ritual; essentials 
of a balanced and dignified order of worship; ad- 
ministration of the ordinances; place of music in 
worship; study of the great hymns. 

Second semester. W., F., 10:30 a.m. Professor 
McQuary. 


Evangelism. 
History of evangelism in the Christian church; 
lives and methods of prominent evangelists; the 
place of evangelism in relation to Christian nurture 
and religious education; the conduct of the evangel- 
istic meeting. 

First semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
McQuary. 


Church Architecture. 
Historical types; points of strength and weakness; 


_ planning the church building of today; careful study 


of church plans, building materials, principles of 
construction; costs. 

Second semester. Hours to be arranged. Profes- 
sor McQuary. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NOTE:—Students who expect to major in Re- 
ligious Education for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity should major in Education for their A. B. 
Degree or at least pursue a minor in Education 
under the advice of the Department of Religious 
Education. 


\ 
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Prescribed Courses 


Philosophy of Religious Education, 
Fundamental considerations, including human na- 
ture, the possibility of changing human nature and 
the fundamental place of the child in religious so- 
ciety; religion, including the nature of religion, 
types of religion, and the factors of progress in re- 
ligion; the aims of religious education; the process; 
the normal development of religious experience; the 
organization of religious experience. 

First semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Bower. 


Curriculum of Religious Education. 
The function of the course of study; theories of the 
curriculum; fundamental principles that should un- 
derlie the content and structure of the curriculum; a 
study of the existing curricula by departments; 
evaluation of the existing curricula; construction 
of a section of the curriculum by the student. 
Second semester. W., F., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Middlers. Professor Bower. 


Administration of Religious Education. 
Responsibility of the church for religious education; 
the Educational Committee, its functions, personnel, 
and method of creation; the Director of Religious 
Education, his qualifications and functions; school 
organization; the teaching body; the course of study; 
statistics; pupil accounting; measurements; week- 
day and vacation schools of religion; community re- 
ligious education; relation of church school to com- 
munal and national bodies. 

Second semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 


Elective Courses 


History of Religious Education. 


Religious education among primitive and early cul- 
ture peoples; religious education among the He- 
brews; in the early Christian church; in medieval 
times; the European background of the Sunday 
School; the Sunday School in England; the develop- 


7-8. 
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ment of the Sunday School in the United States; re- 
cent tendencies in religious education; the present 
situation; the outlook. 

First semester. T., Th., 9:00 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 


Agencies of Religious Education. 


General survey of the various agencies of religious 
education; how each of these has arisen; the present 
confused situation; a study of the ideals, programs, 
and contributions of each agency, including Christian 
Endeavor, the Scout Movement, etc.; evaluation of 
each agency; a study of the home; the public school, 
the playground, and the library in their relation to 
religious education; the need of organizing the com- 
munity for educational ends; suggested programs of 
correlation. 

First semester. T., Th., 10:30 a. m. Open to 
Juniors. Professor Bower. 


Special Method in Teaching Religion. 


Man’s original nature; the fundamentals of the 
learning process; a study of the various theories of 
method; evaluation of the various theories of meth- 
od; special stimuli and special responses involved in 
teaching religion; application of method to concrete 
material. 

Second semester. T., Th., 10:30 a.m. Professor 
Bower. 


History of Religion. 


A study of religion as it has manifested itself in his- 
toric forms; the influence of physical environment, 
social structure, and social activities; the develop- 
ment of religion in the several national and culture 
groups; evaluation of the various historical types of 
religion from a comparative point of view. This 
course seeks to give an historic understanding of re- 
ligion as a basis in part for a theory and practice of 
religious education as a means for the control of re- 
ligious experience. 


The session. W., F., 10:30 a. m. Professor 
Pyatt. 
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Psychology of Religion. 


The origin and nature of the religious consciousness; 
the genesis of the religious attitude; ways in which 
the religious attitude differs from other mental atti- 
tudes; origin and development of religious practices; 
origin and development of religious concepts; rela- 
tion of religion to morality; relation of religion to 
progress; various types of religious leaders; types 
of religious behavior. 

First semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Professor 
Bower. 


Observation and Practice Work. 


Practice in supervision and teaching, under super- 
vision, in the various aspects of a church school; 
practice, under supervision, in the various functions 
and activities of Christian Endeavor, Scout Work, 
and other correlated activities. This work will be 
done in the schools of religion in Lexington where 
religious education programs are being carried out. 

Second semester. W., F., 11:30 a. m. Open to 
Seniors. Professor Bower. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Prescribed Courses 


The Great Mission Fields. 


Survey of conditions today in the various great 
mission fields of the world; the religious problems 
which the missionary encounters in each field; spe- 
cial attention is given to fields occupied by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

First semester. T., Th., 1:15 p. m. Professor 
McQuary. 

(Not offered in 1923-24) 


The Home Base of Missions. 


Missionary enterprise from the point of view of the 
home land; missionary education through various 
agencies; qualifications to be desired in missionary 
candidates; enlisting missionary workers; mission- 
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ary finance; the pastor as key man; relation of 
mission boards to the local church. 
Second semester. T., Th., 1:15 p. m. Professor 
McQuary. 
(Not given in 1923-24) 


Elective Courses 


3-4: Missionary Expansion. 
A general introduction to the history of the modern 
missionary awakening beginning in the sixteenth 
century. The study is centered about the great mis- 
sionary leaders in the opening and development of 
various fields. Changes in methods of work are 
noted. Formation of the great missionary societies 
of Europe and America. 
The session. W., F., 8:00 a. m. Professor 
McQuary. 


The Psychology of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 9. 


* The History of Religion. 
See Department of Religious Education, Course 7-8. 


*May be substituted for Missions 1-2 as fulfilling 
requirements for graduation. 


THE COURSE LEADING TO THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE CERTIFICATE 


TYPE OF STUDENT 

This course of study is designed especially to 
meet the needs of students who have not had the 
advantages of high school training or who for 
lack of time find it impossible to pursue the 
longer courses. The subjects will be treated in 
a less technical and critical way than in the 
courses leading to degrees, yet the work will be 
thorough and comprehensive. The course is pre- 
dominantly Biblical. The Bible itself is used as 
the text-book in all the Bible studies. Courses of 
study are offered in such subjects as a preacher 
may need in fitting himself for acceptable serv- 
ice. Many ministers today find themselves 
hampered in their work because they have not 
had adequate preparation. This course should be 
attractive to men of this type. 


ADMISSION 
No pre-requisites are required for entrance 
upon this course. This course is designed for 
those who find it impossible or undesirable to 
make up the credits required to enter a freshman 
class in a standard college. It is open to men and 
women. 


THOSE WHO TEACH THE COURSE 
While the work of this department is under 
the immediate personal supervision of one of the 
members of the staff, all the professors offer 
courses in the department. 
LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course covers three years of study. When 
completed it leads to a Certificate in English 
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Bible. It is so arranged, however, that it is pos- 
sible for a student to enter at the beginning of 
any year or any semester and to withdraw at the 
end of the year, securing as much training as his 
circumstances will permit, if he does not find it 
possible to take the full course. The studies of 
one year are not pre-requisite to those of the fol- 
lowing years. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Much attention is given to the individual 
needs of students arising out of the various types 


and extent of previous educational experience. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
FIRST YEAR 


Old Testament History. 

A historical study of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
noting the different periods and dispensations with 
the institutions peculiar to each. This course should 
give one a fairly comprehensive outline of Jewish 
history and the development of the religion of 
ancient Israel. 

Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


The Backgrounds of the New Testament. 

This course bridges the gap between Old Testament 
and New Testament history and by a study of the 
political and religious movements up to the time 
of Christ furnishes the historical setting for New 
Testament Christianity. 

Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Stauffer. 


Bible Geography. 

A historical study is made of both the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament lands and civilizations 
which came in contact with the Hebrews and with 
Christianity. Geography is the handmaid of his- 
tory. 

Four periods per week, first semester. Mr. 
Russell. 
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Fundamentals of Christianity. 
The essential elements which constitute the Chris- 
tian religion with the underlying philosophical 
principles and ethical contents will furnish materials 
for this course. 
Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Snoddy. 


History of the English Bible. 
The original sources from which our English 
translations of the Bible came, the nature and his- 
tory of these texts, the canon of Scripture, and the 
various translations will be studied. 


Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


Church Administration. 
The problems of the modern church in its various 
departments and functions will be considered to- 
gether with methods of organization and manage- 
ment. 
Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


English 
A comprehensive course reviewing English grammar 
and rhetoric with exercises in composition and theme 
development. A study of selections from literature. 


Four periods per week, the session. Mr. 
Kuykendall. 


SECOND YEAR 


The Prophets. 
The writings of the great Hebrew prophets will be 
the basis of this course. The messages of the 
prophets will be found to furnish much material 
for present day situations and to throw light on 
our social and religious problems. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Mr. 
Russell. 


The Life and Teachings of Christ. 


A careful study of the text of the four Gospels. An 
effort will be made to arrange the events narrated . 
in a chronological order and to develop the teachings 
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of Jesus as they were uttered on many occasions, 
showing their bearing on the vital questions of reli- 
gion. 

Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


Church History. 

.A study of the Roman world in which Christianity 
was established; the extension of the church in the 
apostolic and subsequent periods; the characteristic 
features of the early, medieval and reformation 
periods; the historical and doctrinal backgrounds of 
the church of the present day. 

Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
McQuary. 


Theory and Practice of Preaching. 

The minister’s relation to the Kingdom of Christ; 
the training needed for sermon building; the con- 
struction and delivery of the sermon. Practice in 
outline and sermon development and in the de- 
livery of messages. 

Four periods per week, second semester. Mr. 
Russell. 


Religious Education. 

A course in the principles of religious education, 
its aims, curriculum, organization, and administra- 
tion. Human nature and the fundamental place of 
the child in religious society. The responsibility 
of the church for religious education and how dis- 
charged. 

Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Bower. 


The Rural Community. 
Rural conditions in America, social and religious, 
with the problems that arise and discussion of 
solutions proposed; special emphasis is laid on the 
rural church. 

Four periods per week, first semester. Mr. 
Russell. 


Psychology. 
A study of mental powers and*functions; analysis 
of human behavior with special reference to the 
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student’s own experiences; habit formation and 
character. 

Four periods per week, second semester. Mr. 
Russell. 


General Science. 
In this course the student is made acquainted with 
the physical sciences; the constitution and proper- 
ties of matter; an introduction to the mechanical 
and chemical forces of nature. 
Four periods per week, the session. Mr. 
Kuykendall. 


THIRD YEAR 


Acts and Epistles. 
The founding of the Church in Jerusalem; the 
spread of the faith through the labors of the 
apostles and their co-laborers; a study of conver- 
sions. The contents of the Epistles and the his- 
torical circumstances of each. 


Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


The Literature, Ideas, and Institutions of the. 
Old Testament. 
Choice selections of Hebrew poetry and prose are 
studied; the ideas underlying the Jewish faith and 
the characteristic institutions which the Israelites 
developed. 


Two periods per week, the session. Professor 
Pyatt. 


Christian Sociology. 


The prineiples of social behavior; a study of popula- 
tion, immigration, crime, poverty, labor and capital 
in the light of the teachings of Christ and the duty 
of the church. 


Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Russell. 


Expression. 


The proper use of the voice to train and develop 
its powers; poise and flexibility of body; reading 
exercises with special attention to the Scriptures. 


Two periods per week, the session. Mr. Saxon. 
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The History of the Disciples of Christ. 
The origin and underlying causes for the effort to 
restore primitive Christianity and to bring about 
the union of all believers; the progress made; the 
ideals and literature growing out of the movement. 


Four periods per week, first semester. Mr. 
Russell, 


Wisdom Literature and Psalms. 


Interpretations of this literature, stressing its spir- 
itual lessons and homiletical materials. 


Four periods per week, second semester. Mr. 
Russell. 


History. 
The course in history covers ancient, medieval and 
modern times; the civilizations that have arisen; 
characteristics of the great races of mankind; the 
political fortunes of the nations. The course varies 
from year to year, the students selecting the one 
that suits their needs. 


Four periods per week, the session. Mr. Kuyken- 
dall, 
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* SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Courses Hours Days 
Old Testament 
1-2 8:00 Teh: 
8-4 Hrs. to be arr’ged 
5-6 1:15 We, E: 
7,8 9:00 Wak: 
9-10 9:00 Abe Moe 
11-12 Hrs. to be arr’ged 
New Testament 
1-2 10:30 W., F. (M., 1:30) 
3-4 11:30 Teed haa 
5-6 9:00 W., F. 
71,8 §:00 Waser: 
9 10:30 Te Eh 
10 9:00 Th, Eh 
11-12 2215 of Wael Ml isa d ake 
Church History 
12 9:00 is Ls 
oye 8:00 Weeks 
5,6 9:00 W., F. 
Doctrine 
1,2 2:15 AMSA eel Os 
3-4 9:00 T., Th. 
5-6 9:00 4 eed Wo 
7-8 8:00 Wie te 
9 8:00 W., F. (M., 12:30) 
Pastoral Theology 
162 10:30 es eeu 
3,4 10:30 W., F. 
5,6 Hrs. to be arr’ged 
7-8 1:15 Tihs 
9-10 11:30 Waoks 
Religious Education 
1,2 9:00 Wat: 
3,4 9:00 Teeth 
5,6 10:30 de MM a 
1-8 10:30 W.; 
9,10 11:30 W., F. 
Missions 
1,2 1:15 4 WE 
3-4 8:00 W., F. 


*Odd numerals indicate first semester courses; even 
numbers indicate second semester courses. Hyphenated 
numbers indicate continous courses. 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS, SESSION 1922-23 
GRADUATING CLASS OF 1922-23 


Bachelor of Divinity 


Cloyd..carroll Batley).-0 eee Lexington, Ky. 
Bachelors of Practical Theology 

Harsell== Wolcott Smith..2-=<—.-- 2 jen Cherryville, N. J. 

SCOthe Alva. Clinton = ose ee Lexington, Ky. 


STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE, SESSION 1922-23 


Adcock, Henry Corbin........ fi ahah ee Campbellsburg, Ky. 
Alderson, Thomas Hudson..J-................. Lexington, Ky. 
Anderson, John Price.......... + [ae as mina tns oe te Anchorage, Ky. 
Barnette, Calvin Neill.......... ‘ee eek Crestwood, Ky: 
Barnett, Henry Robinson....Sp.............:.- Falmouth, Ky. 
BOrrye that ry J. sees, M Fa pes a he ‘Moreland, Ky. 
Brown, Garoline Pilizabeth..J.............-- Crittenden, Ky. 
Burnette, Howard Nichols._J.............. New Castle, Ky. 
Burnette, Mrs. Inez Marie..J.-............ New Castle, Ky. 
Carter, William Thomas...... Jose See Kansas City, Mo. 
Cedeyco, Joseph .................. a hv Agceets 26 Lexington, Ky. 
Chin Kenda lite oe AS) (Jae a ee apy he Pate Paris, Ky. 
Clarke MOelpes ote ce eens Sp...Stamping Ground, Ky. 
ClAVEOM. “MOUS Ko, -codsccccssseane ofS Seen eee Lexington, Ky. 
Clayton, Thomas Boyd......-. SPS et Ae wet Lexington, Ky. 
Clayton, Mrs. Vera C. ........ Spee Lexington, Ky. 
Cloyd, Carroll Bailey.......... roe ete Lexington, Ky. 
OV GIRLY eee ee aerianeeee eee 3 fe py Sh be Lexington, Ky. 
Cummins, Claude HE. .......... Nice eee Lexington, Ky. 
Dodd, James Overton.....-.... 5 eee New Philadelphia, O. 
Faulconer, James Newman..J....-.....--.-.- Lexington, Ky. 
Frey, George Conrad ........ SEC BN Pee Lexington, Ky. 
Genge, Rowland Edward....Sp------ Charlottetown, Can. 
Gray, George Keene........... Dh NOS Pe New Castle, Ky. 
Greenwood, John Wheeler..J....-...-.--.---.----- Selma, Miss. 
Griffin, Leonard G. .......----- Sp..... Melbourne, Australia 
Halbert, Burt Vincent........ Spus West Point, Miss. 
Harmon, Harriet Hartzell....M..........--.-.- Lexington, Ky. 
Harsell, Wolcott Smith........ Somer toe Cherryville, N. J. 
Henderson, Clefton Y. ........ Se Siesta ee Saltville, O. 


Henley, Minnie Victoria...... Spee eco ees St. Louis, Mo. 
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Huber, Allen Reed ............-. Jee ees Maysville, Ky. 
Huber; Elmer: Lee?.-......:2:---.3 ...2-.4--2.2 sMaysville, sy. 
Huffaker, Geneva .....-..----.--- | fe Noe, gh Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Hume, Clarence Whitman Sp.....-.....-..------ Morgan, Ky. 
Kincheloe, G. Washington..J-....-....-.-.-- Georgetown, O. 
Kiopp ye leolan 6 cen ee one B fattest ee Petersburg, Ky. 
Tucasi Noblen 2.2 ecgeccutease 2d jd parece aso Long Ridge, Ky. 
McDaniel, Floyd Kennedy S§Sp....__.....-.- Grove City, Ky. 
Mellott, Lennert B. ............ Aen as Kansas City, Kan. 
Nickell, H. Monroe.............. SDicteeecesteeeees Lexington, Ky. 
O’Brien, Henry Corson........ Sp leew eee Covington, Ky. 
Ogden, Wiliam Duley.......... Jos eae West Toledo, O. 
Owens, Jeanette Elizabeth..J_............-...... Newport, Ky. 
Reed, Mayme Knnedy........ Se Sea ee Carlisle, Ky. 
Roe, Charles Grant............. oF By eae Eee Helena, Ky. 
Schultz, Agnes Alberta........ Spies. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Scott, Alva Clinton_..-.......... ho ae Beer cae ar Lexington, Ky. 
Shepherd, Thomas Jay........ A Petite The eee 2 Ft. Valley, Ga. 
Smith, Harlie Lawrence...... Oy Se ee eee Beardsley, Kan. 
Starnes, Dudley H. .......... A ee ees eee Jackson, jMiss. 
Starnes, Mrs. Dudley HH. -2.2Sp_...... Jackson, Miss. 
Stevens, Mary Frances........ fy aan cbt Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Stroker, Frances Martin...-.. top) Rages aD, Franklinton, Ky. 
Thompson, Charles Caius..J-_................. Jackson, Miss. 
Tinsley, Timothy Wilson....M................ Anchorage, Ky. 
Van Winkle, Charles S. ...... A ome Seek oe STR Munhall, Pa. 
White, Mary Agneil -........... SPicssaeseerentc Warsaw, Ky. 


Wyker, James Dwight.......... | PES oie: AE Mt. Vernon, O. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY WHO ARE DOING 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK IN TRANSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY TO ENTERING 
THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Caldwell, Marguerite Hazel._._............ Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Chanrbers, ohn) smigh 22.2.2. 2 ee Perryville, Ky. 
Childers poner’, Leen 2220 ee ee Verona, Ky. 
Eddleman, James Christian..._................ Springfield, Ky. 
Brey, Mrs... Callie (Maer ic:c.) 21k. h nyc Lexington, Ky. 
Tie RE eT TE WE ea ROS B Fel eee es RE ee eR ae gee Lexington, Ky. 
Hatler, Edwin Breckinridge..-............. Madisonville, Ky. 
Henry, Arthur Raymond 2 he 3 Walton, Ky. 
Matin, -Affie  Florence........2.2:.2.2:..< Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Nevius, William McKinley-..-:..........2.-..---... Stanford, Ky. 
O-Briet, .Watcver “Simi psOniss 7222-222... = -3 Covington, Ky. 
Osis AUIOTeYy LiGO.2 he 226s 0s ecco ete et Owensboro, Ky. 
PEMA TIS BECO DOLE hoc oo. oe as-e eae Grange City, Ky. 
Legare RS oN el olsy Cals Pog ek es ee a= Rees Beck Carlisle, Ky. 
Robertson, Hugh Morton..................-..-.--- Smithfield, Ky. 
Schuster, Monroe Goebel...........-.-.-.-..-------- Louisville, Ky. 
PEOV OES CATIA T28- oeoeseectosd 3 2: aot ees, 5 ae953 Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Thompson: sivoscies st. Clair..i. + 220k. .s..2--c0- Gilbert, Ark. 
Van Arsdell, Roger Allen.......................- Lexington, Ky. 
MV CUDCE ALO PLO eons Les acouke Aes doctt eles leeeran't Auburn, N. Y. 


Woodrufl, \fierbert David....-.-.--..2-.---.- Hopkinsville, Ky. 


INDEX 


Aleph Theta Ze fraternity, 26. 
Attendance, 22. 


Bachelor of Divinity degree, 
11f; course leading to, 40ff. 


Bachelor of Practical Theol- 
ogy degree, 12; course 
leading to, 46ff. 


Cafeteria, 19. 

Calendar, 5. 

Chureh history, courses in, 
52ff. 


Classification of students, 23f. 
Committees of the faculty, 8. 
Contents, Table of, 4. 
Convocation, The, 19f. 
Courses of Instruction, 48ff. 


Dean’s office hours, 20. 
Diploma fees, 30. 
Discipline, 20. 

Doctrine, courses in, d54ff. 


English Bible course,12; 62ff. 
Estimated expenses, 31. 


Examinations, schedule of, 
24; special, 25. 


Executive officers, 9. 


Bxpression, private instruc- 
tion in, 22; courses in, 56f. 


Extension work in China, 27. 


Faculty, 7; committees of, 
8; meetings of, 22. 

Fees, 30ff. 

Fellowships, 31f. 


General Information, 15ff, 

Grounds and_ buildings, 15; 
college building, 15; Ew- 
ing hall, 15; Lyons hall, 
15; heating plant, 17; 
Transylvania College 
buildings, 15. 


Historical Sketch, 10ff. 
Honor System, The, 28. 


Library, The, 17f. 


Master of Religious Hduca- 
ey degree, 12f; course, 
45ff. 


Matriculation, 28ff. 


Missionary education, courses 
in, 60f 


New Testament, courses in, 
50ff. 


Occasional Yectures, 21f. 
Old Testament, courses in, 
4Sff. 


Pageant, The, 29. 


Pastoral Theology, courses 
in, 56 
Principles underlying the 


course of study, 37ff. 
Quarterly, The, 20f. 


Register of students, 68ff. 
Registration, 23ff. 


Religious Hducation, courses 
in, 58ff 


Religious exercises, 27f. 
Reports, 25. 
Rooms, 18f; room rent, 30. 


Schedule of classes, 68. 
Schedule of examinations, 24, 
Scholarships, 32f. 

Self support, 33f. 

Student activities, 26ff; soci- 
eties, 26; extension work 
in China, 27; religious ex- 
ercises, 27f;. the honor 
system, 28; the convoca- 
tion, 28f; the pageant, 29. 

Students, classification of, 
23f; standing of, 24. 

Student Volunteer Band, 26. 

Summer Conference, The, 35ff. 


Thesis, The: for degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, 42; 
for degree of Master of 
Religious Education, 45. 


Women, 20. 
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CREATIVE RELIGION 
*HLMER ELLSWORTH SNODDY 


I 


CURRENT USE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 
“CREATION” 


The more frequent use of the term “creation” in current 
thought is an encouraging sign for the Christian faith. The 
Christian faith, above all else, is the creative energy of God at 
work in the world building a divine order of life embodying the 
ideals of Jesus Christ and, therefore, it is always ill at ease in 
a world thought of as eternally given once for all. Almost from 
the time it entered the ancient world to the present generation 
it has been compelled to do its work in a world thus conceived. 
But now this old conception, so uncongenial to Christianity, is 
rapidly giving way to a world thought of as in the making, a 
conception that is at the very heart of Christianity. 


Many factors have contributed to this outcome—discovery, 
invention, revolution, an enlarged mental outlook, new civiliza- 
tions built in a day, and, above all, the dynamic and creative 
energy of Christianity has at last come to its own. The truth 
is that in the long centuries of its career it has actually created 
an order of life in which its own unique conceptions can be more 
easily understood than was possible in the ancient world. Asa 
consequence, co-operation with a creative God in his creative 
enterprise is becoming increasingly freer and more efficient. 
Paul’s great utterance “We are co-workers with God” is coming 
to have a new meaning for all. 


The idea of creation is especially attractive to the American 
mind. Of all the civilizations of history American civilization 
exhibits most the creative factor. The American did not inherit 
his civilization; in co-operation with nature and the God of 
nature, he created it. There was a time almost within his 
memory when it was not; now it is; and tomorrow it will be 
other than it is today. American life rides on the ever forward- 
moving crest of a wave of creative energy. How could an 
American think otherwise than in creative terms? A surging 


*Professor of Doctrine in The College of the Bible. 
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onward-moving creative urge fills his soul. He lives creation in 
the life of every day. And what he lives must eventually find 
expression in his thought. 

The American ideal finds noble expression in Emerson, an 
American of Americans. “Of no use,” says he, “are the men 
who study to do exactly as was done before, who never can 
understand that today is a new day. There never was such a 
combination as this of ours and the rules to meet it are not set 
down in any history. We want men of original perception and 
original action, men who can live in the moment and take a step 
forward. Columbus was no backward creeping crab, nor was 
John Adams, nor Patrick Henry nor Thomas Jefferson; and the 
genius or destiny of America is no lag or sluggard, but a man 
incessantly advancing, as the shadow on the dial’s face, or the 
heavenly body by whose light it is marked.” 


All of this holds good of native American Christianity, that 
is, American Christianity in so far as it has been wrought out in 
unique fashion on American soil under the conditions of Ameri- 
can life. Strange to say, of all his European traditions, the 
American clings to European theological conceptions longest 
and most tenaciously. This means, of course, that at heart he 
is profoundly religious and thinks that to keep his religion he 
must hold to the traditional theology of Europe. This error has. 
ever been a handicap to a dynamic, forward-looking, progres- 
sive American Christianity. Europe never even dreamed of a 
creative type of life of any kind, to say nothing of religion, 
until very recently. No sooner had primitive Christianity 
established itself in Europe than its leaders began to encase it 
in permanent and unchangeable dogmas and institutions. These 
dogmas and institutions have been too much in our minds. They 
are absolutely incompatible with American ideals. The time has 
come to cast them to the rubbish heap along with other useless 
European traditions and release the original, creative Christian 
life they have imprisoned all too long and set it at work in a 
civilization far more congenial to it than was ever any civiliza- 
tion of Europe. Let us say once more with Emerson “Let the 
passion for America cast out the passion for Kurope.” The in- 
creasing use of the term “creation,” means the gradual 


emergence in American life of a native and unique type of 
Christianity. 
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It is worthy of notice that the creation idea is not limited 
to theological thought. In fact, the idea seems to have gotten 
recognition in science and philosophy even before it did in 
theology. This means that the idea is inherent in the total life 
of our time and is gradually getting itself expressed in all types 
of thought. Its pervasive character is easily seen in the appear- 
ance of recent books by distinguished scholars under such cap- 
tions as “Creative Evolution,” “Creative Intelligence,” “Creative 
Christianity” and “The Creative Christ.” It is a growing idea, 
a unique and outstanding characteristic of our time, holding in 
its hand, as far as a type of thought can, the future welfare of 
the Christian faith and of the race. 


Il 
MEANING AND EXPOSITION OF THE TERM 


The concept of creation is of Christian origin, it itself is 
the creation of a creative faith. No other sort of faith could 
ever give birth to such a concept. The idea greets us in the 
very first chapter of the Christian Scriptures and is present in 
some form in every other chapter. The loftiness, the grandeur, 
the sublimity, the cosmic dimensions, the awe-inspiring charac- 
ter of the conception as it passes before us in the great creation 
passages of the Bible are without parallel in religious literature. 


In the Old Testament no attempt is made to give technical 
definition to the concept. It is an instrument of a unique mono- 
theistic faith and is used to relate God to the world. God is 
the Creator of the world and all that therein is. The Old Testa- 
ment prophet preferred to use the concept rather than to define 
it. His passion for God was so intense that interest in technical 
definition found no place. 


From the gospels we learn that the Jewish rabbis of Jesus’ 
time had placed very definite limitations upon the concept. 
They had come to think of God’s creative activity as an event 
in time or, at most, as a series of events in time covering a 
period of six days. Upon the completion of his creation he had 
entered a period of inactivity and rest which was to continue 
until the “end of the world,” in which event he would again 
become active first as a judge and then as a creator of a “new 
heaven and a new earth,” which would displace the world which 
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he had created in “the beginning.’ On the basis of this inter- 
pretation of God’s creative activity they indicted Jesus for Sab- 
bath-breaking. Jesus in his defense repudiated their interpreta- 
tion and in the wonderful saying “My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work,” made God’s creative activity a continuous affair in 
the life of the world. In the presence of Jesus we are to think 
of the creative energy of God in every moment of the world’s 
existence. 

The face of Jesus was always set toward the future. The 
kingdom, although a present reality, was in some wonderful 
way yet to come, his father was yet to do some great work for 
his children; a new and original gospel was to be preached 
to all the nations; the whole order of the world’s life was under- 
going a revolutionary transformation; God was at work in his 
world in music that no ear had ever heard and in sights that 
no eye had ever seen. It was in the power of a vision like this 
that the followers of Jesus converted the ancient world to 
Christianity and thereby forever turned the tides of history 
into new channels. For them the ‘“‘new creation” hoped for at 
the ‘“‘end of the world” by the rabbis was already in operation. 
God was engaged in the great task of “bringing many sons 
unto glory.” While these evangels of a gospel old but ever new 
died with the task “not yet” completed, they believed that he 
who had begun the good work would bring it to a glorious 
consummation. 


After the Apostolic age there gradually came over this con- 
ception of creative activity an almost entire eclipse. The term 
“creation” had no meaning for the ancient pagan world. For 
the Greek philosopher who set the pattern for all European 
thought it was an impossible conception. For him the cosmos 
was an eternal and immutable reality. Nothing ever came into 
existence and nothing ever went out of existence. Whatever 
was at any moment had always been and ever more would be. 
Wherever change and movement got recognition they were 
thought of either in terms of mere appearance or in terms of 
periodic recurrence, aeons and cycles reproducing themselves at 
stated intervals. Nowhere was there any creative activity of 
any sort, all was eternally given once for all. A single impulse of 
creative activity would have set the whole cosmos awry. 


After a long struggle with this hostile conception the 
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thought of the church reverted to the rabbinical conception with 
some modification. Creation was an event in time in which God 
created the world out of nothing. The technical concept of noth- 
ing was the medieval contribution. 


With the rise of modern biology the concept of creation was 
used to define the limits of a species. There were as many 
species as there were original creations. This meant for theol- 
ogy that creation was still thought of as a series of events in 
time, and that there were as many creations as disinct species. 
This is the popular doctrine of creation to this day. This is 
what is meant by “special creation.” “Special creation” is the 
creation out of nothing of the first in a species in absolute isola- 
tion from all other creations. Inasmuch as there are hundreds 
of thousands of species there were hundreds of thousands of 
absolutely isolated and independent creations. But the thing to 
be kept in mind here is that with the creation of the first in each 
species or order of being God’s creative activity came to an end. 
After the creative act the species reproduced itself automatic- 
ally after the pattern eternally fixed in its origin. 


In the course of time this doctrine of creation came to be 
identified with the first chapters of Genesis and is today so 
thoroughly imbedded in the common mind of the church that 
to reject the doctrine means both the denial of God and the 
Bible. 

The truth is that the doctrine never came out of the Bible. 
On the contrary, it originated outside of the Bible and was 
later read into it. The Bible clearly teaches that God is the 
Creator of every member of every species. Nor did the doctrine 
come from Christ, for he held that God’s creative energy was 
in every moment of the life of the world. The doctrine is the 
result of the combination of the rabbinical doctrine of creation 
as an event in time and the doctrine of the immutability of the 
species held by the Greek philosophers. The Greek philosopher 
held that the species were both immutable and eternal. The 
medieval theologian accepted the immutability of the species 
from Greek philosophy but assigned to each an origin by crea- 
tion after the manner of the rabbis of Jesus’ time. 

This mongrel doctrine of Jewish and Pagan origin is today 
a hindrance rather than a help to faith. In fact, it breeds 
atheism. For if we cannot think of God present in every mo-. 
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ment of the world’s life with his creative activity it is difficult 
for us to think of him present in any moment. Hither in all 
the moments of cosmic history or in none seems to be the only 
alternative. In light of this consideration some modification of 
the traditional conception of creation is absolutely imperative 
at the present time. The rise of the modern conception of evo- 
lution brought about a crisis in the Christian conception of cre- 
ation. The conception of evolution, though new, was inter- 
preted by nineteenth century science in terms of naturalism, 
an ancient dogma brought over from Greek philosophy. The 
result was that evolution as thus interpreted eliminated both 
creation and Creator. The species originated by natural forces 
rather than by a creative act of God. Naturalism was sub- 
stituted for creationalism. Strange to say, the issue ranged 
around the origin of the first of the species. Evolution held that 
the first of the species originated without God, while the 
theologian held that it originated by “special creation.” Neither 
evolutionist nor theologian, in the form which the issue 
assumed, had any interest in any other member than the first of 
a species. In all subsequent history mechanism or automatism 
ruled for both. Both regarded origin as an event in time. 


Thus formulated theism and evolution were incompatible. 
To accept either, one had to give up the other. Facing the issue 
put in this way Agassiz, although one of the greatest scientists 
of his time, rejected evolution on the ground that he could be 
more certain about God than he could be of any scientific 
theory. And as long as the issue is thus formulated there is 
but one course for the Christian thinker, that is, to hold to a 
Creator and his creation and to reject evolution. 

But at present both terms are undergoing radical change, 
a change that is bound to put both terms at the disposal of 
Christian thought. 

In the first place, “creation” is no longer used to indicate the 
origin of the first of a species only but of every member, not 
to explain simply the origin of the universe at one stroke as an 
event in time, but rather to indicate the unique, novel, origin- 
-ative activity of God at every moment of cosmic history. We 
are thus face to face with a creative God in every moment of 
experience. In every cosmic impulse he greets us with a fresh 
outburst of creative resource. The present is something more 
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than the last in a series of reproductions. No two generations 
are ever identical. No two individuals are exactly alike. The 
divine activity means something more than repetition, repro- 
duction, redistribution, or recombination. In the words of 
James, “Time keeps budding into new moments, every one of 
which presents a content which in its individuality never was 
before and never will be again.” God is no copyist; he is a di- 
vine artist with inexhaustible resources painting each picture 
with a beauty all its own. Such is, in faint outline, this great 
conception of creation that is taking possession of so many 
minds at the present time. 


A change equally great is coming over the term “evolu- 
tion.” it is gradually detaching itself from the dogma of na- 
turalism, with which it never did really have anything in com- 
mon. Naturalism is a metaphysical dogma inherited from the 
ancient world. Evolution is a scientific concept of modern birth. 
Each is alien to the other. In fact, science is coming to see that 
if naturalism be true there can be no evolution. Naturalism 
means a world eternally given, without novelty, closed. It means 
change by recombination and redistribution of elements eternally 
the same, dead uniformity, movement on a dead level, no evolu- 
tion. To save evolution, science is compelled to surrender natur- 
alism. As a consequence, scientists are speaking in terms of 
creation as well as of evolution. Prof. Patten, in his recent book, 
“The Grand Strategy of Evolution,” says, “There can be no 
creation without evolution, and no evolution without creation.” 
Again: “For we now see what was not so clearly perceived in the 
first excitement of the discovery, that evolution has no meaning 
if it is not a perpetual demonstration of the slow but accumula- 
tive triumphs of right, or creative forces.” And again in his final 
summary, “Evolution compels the scientist to recognize in na- 
ture-growth the expression of a creative will.” And again, 
“Any cosmogeny must assume that there is some universal crea- 
tive process back of evolution.” 

As science detaches itself from naturalism it no longer oc- 
cupies itself with origins but with continuities. All creative 
activities are continuous and interrelated. It is no longer op- 
posed to creation but to creations isolated and unrelated. Con- 
tinuity, in fact, is the very essence of evolution. Continuity, 
however, is no longer thought of as dead uniformity, for that 
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we have found is incompatible with evolution. Neither must 
continuity be thought of as mere continuousness of one crea- 
tion with another, one creative act simply displacing another, 
for this would be a mere flux and no evolution. Continuity 
means the continuation or prolongation of the past into the 
present. The gains of each moment are carried forward and 
utilized in the next moment. The past is not left behind but is 
ever being elaborated into the new. The whole past finds its 
goal in a unique and novel present and every present is a new 
beginning for an equally unique and novel future. Or, in the 
words of Prof. Patten again, “The ceaseless flow of creative 
services is evolution, and evolution is serial creation.” Again, 
“Evolution grows by incorporating into itself its own profits.” 


This means in terms of faith that in every creation God con- 
tinues and embodies his former creations. God utilizes the 
gains of the past in any new departure for the future. The 
gains of any lower order are used for the initiation of the higher 
order. God is an economist; he conserves his gains, never doing 
over again what he has done before. He does not go back to an 
empty beginning in every creation but always starts with the 
point already reached in his cosmic program. His creations are 
not special but continuous. No creation comes out. of another. 
Though continuous with another, it comes straight from God. 
All creatures and creations own him as Creator. Atom and cell, 
plant, animal and man, all have a common origin; all are inter- 
related in the family of a common God: 


Thus, as a consequence of the current modification of the 
concepts of creation and of evolution, religion and science are 
laying aside their old-time enmity for a program of common 
service. As Prof. Patten says, “Religion demands service. Na- 
ture is a growing fabric of co-operating services. Science sur- 
veys the process, shows man the way to service, and provides 
the ways and means to perform the service.” “Their common 
purpose is to enable man rightly to use the lessons of human ex- 
perience in self-constructive acts to ulterior creative ends and 
to mitigate the inevitable tragedies of a life which has become 
conscious of its aspirations and its compulsions and which is 
valiantly seeking to satisfy their demands.” Religion may speak 
of a “creative evolution” and science of a “progressive creation” 
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as does Prof. Patten. Creation points to the source, and evolu- 
tion to the method, of the cosmic process. 


It may be well here to restate the different meanings of the 
term “creation” reviewed in the discussion thus far. They are as 
follows: 1. In the Old Testament the term is used without tech- 
nical definition as an instrument of religious faith to define 
God’s relation to his world. 2. The Jewish rabbis of Jesus’ 
time thought of creation as an event or, at most, as a series of 
events in time covering a period of six days after which the 
divine activity came to an end. 38. Jesus made God’s creative 
activity an ever-present affair in the life of the world. 4. The 
medieval thologians gave the erm technical definition and 
made it mean the bringing of something into existence out of 
nothing. 5. The pre-evolution biologists used the term to define 
the limits of a species; there were in the beginning as many 
“special creations” as species or orders of being. Here it came 
to mean an unlimited number of events in time. 6. At present it 
is coming to mean a continuous outburst of novel and unique 
creative energy in every moment of cosmic history which issues 
in an interrelationship between all of God’s creations; in short, 
a world in the process of making rather than made. 


Ill 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CURRENT 
MEANING OF THE CONCEPT FOR RELIGION. 


The advantages of the current interpretation of the concept 
for religion are many. In the first place it provides a worth- 
while conception of God. Or, better perhaps, it makes possible 
a fresh appreciation of the conception of God as it lay in the 
mind of Christ. Perhaps no greater disaster ever overtook 
Christian thought than the identification of the God of the 
Christian faith with the Greek Absolute. With this change a 
personal and ever-active God gave way to an impersonal and 
inactive metaphysical being. And no movement is more auspi- 
cious for faith than the current effort to disentangle the two con- 
ceptions involved in the emergence with new meaning of the con- 
cept of creation in current thought. 

A second advantage is found in the fact that in an un- 
finished world human freedom finds a secure basis. In a com- 
pleted world acquiescence in what is eternally given is the only 
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alternative; passive submission is the only virtue. It matters 
not a bit whether the world be thought of as mind or matter, 
the result is all the same. Man has no part in its making, for 
all is eternally made. ‘The very appearance of the new concept 
means that man is getting out from under the yoke of fatalism 
that has enslaved the human spirit so long. 

Under the new conception freedom has two instruments at 
its disposal—faith and knowledge. The primacy belongs to 
faith. But faith no longer means passive submission to what. 
is, or acceptance of a fixed and eternal dogma upon the author- 
ity of an institution supposed to be eternal also, but rather the 
acceptance in response to the call of God of the risks involved in 
facing a future yet unmade. By faith, like Abraham of old, 
we constantly journey out into a new country not knowing 
whither we go. In words of Holy Writ, “Faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” In a 
world in the process of making man must live by faith or not 
live at all. Faith is his primary instrument of control; by it he 
brings the future under his sway; he organizes time and builds 
past, present and future into an organic whole. 


Out of faith grows knowledge. Not, however, knowledge in 
the mystic sense of vision of the whole, nor in the rationalistic 
sense of dogmatic formulation, but as actual empirical acquaint- 
ance with the creative ways of God. Man is capable of thinking 
God’s methods of creation after him. They are accessible to 
him in every aspect of his experience. In the older science, ac- 
cording to Prof. Patten, “It was quite generally overlooked, that 
the methods by which man attains his ends are the same as 
those by which he himself was created.” The task of science 
is to discover and formulate the methods of divine creation. 
The formulas resulting we call natural laws. Thus thought of, 
they become instruments of human freedom. In proportion to 
their completeness and accuracy man is able to co-operate with 
his Creator in the making of a world. What a change! Former- 
ly natural laws were thought of as instruments of servitude, 
now as instruments of freedom, 


The creative idea also lightens the burden of the problem 
of evil. The thought that the evil of the world is an essential 
factor in an eternally fixed order, that the ills of life are indis- 
pensable features in an already completed universe, is enough 
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to strike the human soul with despair. It is a striking tribute 
to man’s power of endurance that he has been able to keep hope 
with the historic systems of fatalism pressing so heavily upon 
him. A better day is dawning. In a world still in the making 
the elimination of evil is still a possibility. And where there is 
hope, endurance of evil, if not its solution, becomes easier, Jesus 
certainly thought of his kingdom as a divine enterprise for the 
gradual elimination of wrong from human history and the crea- 
tion of a new order wherein dwelleth righteousness. The cur- 
rent emphasis on the Kingdom idea is evidence that a new hope 
is being born in the heart of man as a consequence of his vi- 
sion of a world in the making. 


Lastly, the creative concept is putting a new dynamic into 
our faith in immortality. The life immortal is continuous with 
the life that now is. The invisible world is continuous with the 
visible world. In truth each continues the other. God is 
engaged, not only in creating a world of temporal values, but of 
eternal values as well. By faith and knowledge we become his 
co-workers in this enterprise. By living with him we live the 
life eternal now, as well as the life temporal. We are “laying 
up treasures” which shall ever be ours in the eternal order. The 
temporal life and the eternal are thus unified and brought into 
one grand program of creation. As long as the life eternal was 
thought of in isolation and absolute separation from the life 
that now is it was impossible to rationalize it. It stood apart 
from all other life. A great gulf stood between the temporal 
and eternal orders, a gulf that could be bridged by miracle only. 
Faith in the resurrection of Jesus, the one point in history from 
which radiates all succeeding faith in immortality, had to be held 
without support from any congenial cosmic conception. But 
once eternal life is brought into vital relation to our present 
life and made continuous with it, it is possible to make it a part 
of one’s total organized program of living. Faith in immortality 
passes from a dogmatic to a vital basis. It ceases to be a dog- 
ma held by sheer force of faith and becomes a vital conception 
living itself out in all the varied relationships of life. 

Furthermore, in this way immortality becomes moralized 
and socialized. It is no longer an ulterior reward given in the 
next world for something done in this. It is already at work in 
this world creating the values to be put at our disposal in the 
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next. Our interest in immortality is an interest in the present 
as well as in the future. We believe in the future because of 
the creative value of that belief in the present. Present and fu- 
ture are but distinguishable stages in God’s continuous process 
of cosmic creation. Our part in this process is not brought to 
an end in death; death simply makes it possible for us to con- 
tinue our part on a higher level. 

There is no need more dire today than that of ethicizing 
and socializing our conception of immortality. The unethical- 
ness of much of the current thought on the subject stands be- 
tween many an honest soul and faith in the life eternal. The 
current conception of creation supplemented by that of evolu- 
tion goes far in meeting this need and is actually making faith 
in immortality possible for many who have hitherto found such 
faith difficult and even impossible. 


IV 
THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION 


Cornford in his work From Religion to Philosophy shows 
conclusively that a people’s philosophy and its social order are 
interrelated and interdependent. Philosophy and social ideals 
are inseparable. Neither is explicable without the other. Each 
gives support to the other. What a group seeks through social 
organization it seeks also through philosophy. Philosophy is 
an intellectual organization of social ideals. Cosmology is social 
organization painted upon cosmic canvas. 

The philosophy of an epoch is the rationalized apologetic 
for the social order of that epoch. The thinkers and the rulers 
work hand in hand in the common task of organizing the total 
life of the people. ; 

This, of course, invalidates all claim of philosophy to be 
“speculative” and absolute. It becomes relative to social ex- 
perience, an instrument for the erection and conservation of 
social values. 

The close relation between a people’s thought, whether 
philosophical or theological, and their social ideals explains why - 
it is that they hold so tenaciously to the established and recog- 
nized modes of thought. In this they are voicing their loyalty 
to the established and recognized social order. The leaders of 
the medieval time held tenaciously to the geocentric cosmology 
because that cosmology was the theological counterpart of the 
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established social order. To surrender cosmology meant the 
loss of an intellectualized apologetic for social ideals. On thé 
other hand, the demand for a new cosmology meant the demand 
for the reconstruction of the social order. A revolution in cos- 
mology meant a revolution in social ideals. 

Likewise in the present the conflict between the pre-scien- 
tific and scientific conceptions of the world is at bottom a con- 
flict between competing social orders. The current revolution 
in cosmology is but the counterpart of a similar revolution in 
the social world. : 

In the light of the above thesis it is proper to ask in con- 
clusion: What is the social significance of this new conception 
of creation that is penetrating so rapidly every field of thought? 

In short, creation, thought of as a continuous outburst of 
novel and unique creative energy in every moment of cosmic 
history, means the penetration of the social life of the race by 
the ideal of democracy. Democracy is an ideal. It “has not yet 
appeared” what democracy shall be. It is a faith that in recent 
centuries has rooted itself in the heart of the race, It is “an 
assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.” 
By the very necessities of the case democracy must face the 
future rather than the past. It cannot depend on any scheme of 
restoration or recovery for its realization, for the simple reason 
that thus far it has never been a fact of history. For its 
greatest prophets it has been but a vision. “They all died in faith 
not having received the promise.” 

Now in a world already made, completed, created, there is 
no place for democracy. It is an alien conception, an illusion. 
Such a world is closed against it from the start. By the very 
nature of things democracy is an utter impossibility. A world 
already made is the counterpart of fixed, unprogressive social 
orders. It is the ally of absolutisms of all kinds. It is the 
apologetic of popes and kings. It has been used from time im- 
memorial to silence the cry of the oppressed for freedom and 
social betterment. In fact, the dogma of a completed world is 
the greatest foe of democracy even today. 

It follows, therefore, that democracy, in order to validate in 
thought the possibility of its realization in fact, is compelled to 
postulate a world in the process of making. A dynamic cos- 
mology becomes its apologetic against absolutism. Without 
such a cosmology it stands defenseless before the world. 
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But the current conception of creation carries with it, as 
has been shown above, the idea that there is revealed in the cos- 
mic process a God whose purpose is ever making for democracy. 
This is but another aspect of the democratic faith. Democracy 
is without hope unless it can assure itself of the friendliness 
of the cosmic purpose. In the presence of a godless universe 
democracy is hopeless. Also in the presence of a God whose work 
is done it is equally hopeless. A Creator and a creation are con- 
ceptions without which it cannot survive.. 

Continuity also is but another item in the creed of democ- 
racy. Democracy means progress by rational and spiritual 
agencies rather than by force. Rational and spiritual insight is 
impossible in a discontinuous and unrelated world-order. The 
dogma of absolute cleavages is absolutistic, not democratic. It 
is the apologetic of a social leadership that refuses to submit its 
authority to the test of rational and spiritual processes. The 
medieval dogma that creation is making something out of noth- 
ing meant that the ruler rested his authority on an arbitrary 
basis. To believe in democracy, belief in continuity is indis- 
pensable. 

Finally, human freedom is inherent in democracy. So the 
thinkers who are stressing creation postulate freedom; they 
make no labored effort to prove it. Without it an ethic for 
democracy is impossible. Democracy means a social order in 
which the freedom of every individual is positive and real. 

It thus becomes clear that the four items of the current 
creative concept, a world in the making, a Creator, continuity 
and freedom, are but aspects of the current ideal of democracy, 
a social concept. 

From the standpoint of Christianity, what does all of this 
mean but the penetration of our social order by the ideals of 
Christ and the Hebrew prophets. At last, after long centuries 
of conflict with pagan ideals, Christ has succeeded in creating 
a social ideal congenial to his own purpose. He is turning the 
face of his people forward in confidence that the best is yet to 
be. Never before, in spite of so much to the contrary in the 
outward appearance of things, did the visions of all the prophets 
of all the ages promise so much of actual realization, Christ’s 
hour in history has come anew. And Christ’s hour means the 
hour of his church and his people. 


THE PROPHET IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


*VERNON STAUFFER 


Christian prophetism is entitled to more attention than it 
ordinarily receives. Particularly is that true in an age as filled 
with confusion and suspense and as eager for prophetic voices as 
is our own. In Christian circles anywhere at hand one may find 
the evidence that prophetism is generally regarded as chiefly, if 
not indeed exclusively, a phenomenon of ancient Jewish history. 
To speak of “the goodiy fellowship of the prophets” is to suggest 
no other names to the commn Christian imagination than those of 
Samuel, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Micah and their Jewish confreres. 
If a reason is sought for this neglect of Christian prophecy, one 
thing is very certain: it does not arise out of a paucity of refer- 
ences to Christian prophets in the New Testament and in other 
early Christian literature. A much more sensible suggestion 
would be that the neglect has arisen because of an undue 
emphasis upon a familiar statement of Jesus: “The law and the 
prophets were until John; from that time the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God is preached, and every man entereth violently 
into it” (Luke 16:16). Since the greatest Prophet of all history 
has spoken, what could be more natural than to regard every 
other prophetic voice raised this side of Him as weak and thin 
and lacking in the clear accents of direct inspiration and spir- 
itual authority? However, as we proceed we shall see that 
actual and not suppositive causes operated to obscure the role 
of the Christian prophet and to cause his function to seem 
transient and on the whole unimportant. 

The fact that in the primitive church officialism ultimately 
triumphed over the earlier elements of enthusiasm and spon- 
taneity must not be permitted to blind one’s eyes to the fact 
that there was once a time in the history of the church when 
evangelists, pastors, teachers, bishops (elders, presbyters), 
and deacons were not the chief figures in the ecclesiastical com- 
munity. The order of prophets once outranked and eclipsed all 
these. The New Testament leaves no room for doubt that in 
the primitive church the Christian prophets stood next in im- 
portance to the apostles. In the Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read that the church is “built on the foundation of the apostles 
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and prophets” (2:20). The prophets referred to can hardly 
have been pre-Christian prophets, not only because of the appar- 
ently deliberate form of the expression, but also in view of the 
plain implications of the following statement in the same 
Epistle: “ . . . the mystery [i. e., that Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs with Jews of the Gospel and Kingdom of Christ. V. S.] 
hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets” 
(3:4-6).+ In the same Epistle we are told that the ascended. 
Christ, who gives gifts unto men, “gave some to be apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors. 
and teachers” (4:11). In First Corinthians we read that “God 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, divers kinds of tongues” (12:28). Less striking, 
and yet not without significance in this connection, is the asso- 
ciation of the prophets with the apostles in the Apocalypse, where: 
saints, apostles, and prophets are called upon to rejoice over the 
fall of Babylon (18:20). There will be other New Testament. 
passages to examine shortly, but for the moment let attention 
be fixed upon the single point that the early Christian prophets. 
were second only to the apostles in the primitive church. The 
Prophetic Order enjoyed a distinction and exercised an influence 
far greater than has commonly been conceived. - When it is re- 
membered that the prophets are the voice of God, the authority 
that they enjoyed in their preaching and their counsels becomes. 
explicable at once. 

The arrival of the Christian prophets on the scene is treated. 
with the utmost simplicity and naturalness in the Book of Acts 
and elsewhere in the New Testament. The simple fact is, the 
adherents of the new faith could not possibly have experienced 
the slightest shock of surprise when Christian prophecy first 
began to be active. Contrary to the view, formerly entertained, 
that for four hundred years, or thereabouts, prior to the open- 
ing of the Christian era, prophecy had been extinct, we now 
know that prophecy was in full and luxuriant bloom for at least 
a century and a half before the birth of Christ. Numerous 


+See Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 165 f. Hort totally rejects the notion 
that the term “prophets” in the passages under consideration could pos- 
sibly refer to Jewish prophets. However, he clouds the issue greatly by 
making “prophets” and “apostles” refer to the same persons. See also 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I, p. 336 ff. 
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Jewish apocalypses and oracular utterances of the period are the 
sufficient proof of this. Although Josephus might feel war- 
ranted in saying that since the time of Artaxerxes there had 
not been an exact succession of the prophets” (Against Apion, 
1:8), still it is to be remembered that he had the canonical 
prophets in mind, and, furthermore, his comment clearly bears 
upon the question of an unbroken succession of the prophets 
rather than upon the question of the complete cessation of 
prophecy. It may have been that the employment of the device 
of apocalyptic expression, with all its characteristics of obscure- 
ness and grotesqueness and its disposition to locate “all its great 
movements in the mind of some ancient seer, Enoch, Moses, 
Baruch, Daniel, or Ezra,’’* tended to reduce the later prophetism 
to a plane distinctly lower than that accorded the great prophets 
of the more distant past; but be that as it may, prophetism 
itself, far from lying dormant or disappearing, was distinctly 
active in the age within which Christianity had its rise. An 
imminent return of the great prophets of the past, as a part of 
the common faith of the Jews in Jesus’ day, is plainly apparent 
from such passages as John 1:21; Matthew 16:13 f.; Luke 
9:7-9. Only an age to which the prophetic idea was thoroughly — 
congenial could have shared so profoundly in such an expecta- 
tion. It was not the novelty of his prophetic role, but the novel- 
ty of his message and the tremendous moral earnestness of the 
man that gave to John, the Forerunner of Jesus, the influence 
and authority that he exerted. Certainly nothing could be more 
unaffected and natural than the mention of Simeon and Anna, 
prophet and prophetess respectively, in the story of the 
Infancy; nor, for that matter, Jesus’ warnings respecting false 
prophets whose “fruits” were to supply the sufficient test of 
their deceit. _Wernle is therefore amply warranted in saying 
that the arrival of the Christian prophets does not signalize the 
beginning of something new, “something unknown to the 
Judaism of that time.”’y 

On Pentecost the pent-up fires of Christian prophecy first 
broke forth. On that day of spiritual power, when the Spirit of © 
God took effective possession of the disciples and made them 


*Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 112. 
+Beginnings of Christianity, I, p. 123. 
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competent for their work of witnessing on behalf of the dead, 
buried, risen, ascended and exalted Messiah, the words of Joel’s 
prophecy were happily recalled: 
“And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh: 
And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your young men shall see visions, 
And your old men shall dream dreams: 
Yea and on my servants and on my handmaidens in 
those days 
Will I pour forth of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy” 
(Acts 2:17, 18; cf. Joel 2:28, 29). 

The older apologetic that concerned itself chiefly with the 
question whether or not Pentecost was the birthday of the 
church, was more nearly academic than vital in its controlling 
interest. In its deeper meanings Pentecost propounds a ques- 
tion vastly more important: “What is the type of Christian ex- 
perience to which the day bears witness?” To that question 
there can be but one sufficient answer: It testifies to an ex- 
perience essentially enthusiastic in its nature, to a life of dis- 
cipleship indwelt by the Spirit of God. It was not so much the 
coming of the Spirit, but the entrance of the Spirit into the 
personal lives of the disciples, and thus the securing of their 
equipment for the work of witnessing, to which the great and 
notable day of Pentecost bears its historic witness. 


The intimate connection between this fact and the exercise 
of the function of the Christian prophet should not require to be 
urged. From Pentecost forward the Christians generally were 
inspired; the Spirit of God dwelt in them; they were God-pos- 
sessed. But this general fact must not be permitted to obscure 
the particular fact that here and there among their number there 
were single individuals whose special activity under the Spirit’s 
control and guidance was that of prophesying. Once more 
there were men of God upon the earth, men who were immedi- 
ately inspired to reveal the secrets of His will. Thus we read 
of Agabus and of other prophets who came down with him 
from Jerusalem to Antioch (Acts 11:27, 28. See also Acts 
21:10 f.); of prophets and teachers in the congregation at 
Antioch, among whom Barnabas and Saul were numbered (Acts 
13:1) ; of Judas and Silas who were “themselves also prophets” 
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(Acts 15:32); and of the four virgin daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist, who were prophetesses (Acts 21:9). These refer- 
ences, which amply confirm the view that there were numerous 
prophets in the churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Caesarea, 
are readily supplemented by references to prophets and 
phophesying in the churches of Rome (Romans 12:6), Corinth 
(I Corinthians 12:10, 28, 29; 14:1 ff.), and Thessalonica (I Thes- 
saionians 5:20). It is easy to be seen that the phenomenon of 
early Christian prophesying was not confined to a single section, 
geographical or racial, of the primitive church. 


The situation reflected in early non-canonical Christian 
literature agrees thoroughly with what has just been said. Toa 
point well on beyond the middle of the second century the figure 
of the Christian prophet was as ubiquitous and as crowned with 
honor and respect as in the initial age of the church. * That 
Ignatius knew of prophets in the church is attested by his 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, Ch. V. The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas feels free to speak of a God who dwells in Christians 
and who prophesies through them (Ch. XVI). Justin Martyr 
not only describes the author of the Apocalypse as a prophet 
(Dialogue with Trypho, 81), but he regards the promise of Joel 
as fulfilled in the Christians of his own day, i. e., as possessing 
charismata among which is the gift of prophecy (ibid, 87, 88). 
In the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles the prophet stands 
second in the list of the church’s leaders: first the apostles, and 
then the prophets. The apostles are the itinerant missionaries 
of the Christian brotherhood, whose ministry is apparently ex- 
ercised on behalf of the unbelieving community; whereas the 
ministry of the prophets is exercised on behalf of the church. 
The apostles remain not more than a day, at the utmost not more 
than two days, in a single place (Ch. XI). The prophet, who 
speaks “in the Spirit,” is under no such necessity. The latter is 
to be neither tried nor judged, “for every sin shall be forgiven, 
but this sin shall not be forgiven” (ibid). He is to be well pro- 
vided for: “For every true prophet that willeth to abide among 
you is worthy of his support . . . Every first-fruit, therefore, 


*Harnack holds that the prophets retained their position in the church 
until the close of the second century. The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity, I, p. 352. The evidence upon which he relies is so frag- 
mentary as to give little force to this special contention. 
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of the products of winepress and threshing-floor, of oxen and 
of sheep, thou shalt take and give to the prophets, for they are 
your high priests” (Ch. XIII). The “first-fruits” of every batch 
of dough, of every jar of wine or of oil, are likewise to be given 
to the prophets; a tithe each of money, clothing and every other 
possession is to be disposed of similarly (ibid). All of which is 
measurably enhanced in its import when it is considered that 
apostles were entitled to take nothing but bread (Ch. XI). False 
prophets are also well known to the author of The Teaching. 
These have to be guarded against, and simple rules for discrim- 
ination are accordingly laid down (bid). But let not the main 
point escape us. As in the New Testament, according to The 
Teaching the prophet outranks bishops and deacons, or, as an- 
other happily put it, “the ministry of enthusiasm” still triumphs 
over “the ministry of office.’+ A given congregation may tem- 
porarily find itself deprived of the ministrations of a prophet, 
but his arrival on the scene unquestionably entitles him to full 
respect; and as for local church officers, apparently their au- 
thority during the period of the prophet’s presence stands in 
eclipse (Ch. X). 


The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles originated somewhere 
in the East. On the other hand, the Shepherd of Hermas is a 
product of the West, more specifically, of the church of Rome. 
The author of The Shepherd regards the earlier Christian 
prophets, along with “righteous men” of the first and second 
Christian generations, together with the original apostles and 
teachers, as constituting the foundation of the church (Simili- 
tude IX, ch. xv). However, he is even more keenly aware of 
living prophets whose inspired utterances edify existing Chris- 
tian assemblies. These prophets are described as men who have 
the Divine Spirit, who make it their fixed custom to deliver their 
prophetic messages before the assemblies of the righteous rath- 
er than in private, who on such occasions utter only such words 
as the Spirit gives them to speak, and who as respects their 
private characters and habits refrain from all iniquity, live peace- 
ably and humbly, and content themselves with fewer wants 
than those of other men (Mandate XI). Opposed to them and 
endeavoring to outbid them in their efforts to ‘impress their 


yEncyclopaedia Biblica (single volume edition), column 3883. 
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prophetic ministries upon the churches, are false prophets, ap- 
parently numerous, who are sought out as soothsayers, who pre- 
fer privacy for their “empty answers to empty inquirers,” who 
are in no sense possessed by the Spirit, and who love luxury and 
eagerly receive rewards for their services (ibid). From all of 
which the movement of events in the direction of a status of 
church life within which the effort of any sort of prophecy, 
true or false, to validate its claim becomes increasingly difficult, 
is made sufficiently plain. But of this significant aspect of the 
situation more will be made in another connection. 


The widespread and persistent character of early Christian 
prophetism having thus been considered in the light. of both 
canonical and non-canonical sources, the precise nature of 
Christian prophecy may now receive attention. Detached in- 
timations already given here and there require to be expanded 
into a comprehensive statement of the case. The conception of 
the character and function of the prophet that had gradually 
been worked out in the experience of the Hebrew people as that 
of the man who speaks for God, is the proper point of departure. 
The prophets of Israel were men who in terms of warning, of 
consolation, sometimes of prediction, declared the secrets of the 
Divine mind and purpose. Not that in the process of revelation 
it is to be understood that the mind of the Hebrew prophet was 
passive, but rather that its intuitive faculties were brought 
freely into play, so that the element of immediacy in revelation 
was made possible. Perhaps no clearer or more generally 
satisfying statement of the case as respects the prophets of 
Israel has been made than that of Davidson: “It is vain to 
speculate how the Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to 
ask at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some have argued 
that the operation, was dynamical; that is, an intensification of 
the faculties of the mind, enabling it thus to reach higher truth. 
Others regard the Divine operation as of the nature of sugges- 


tion of truth to the mind. What is to be held, at all events, is 
that revelation was not the communication of abstract or general 
religious ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole re- 
ligious mind was engaged. He entered into the fellowship of 
God, his mind occupied with all his own religious interests and all 
those of the people of God; and his mind thus operating, he 
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could not wish for more stable or illuminating words to stand 
immediately in the background of the figure of the Christian 
prophet whose lineaments are to be studied. At every important 
point, in every essential element and factor, the Christian 
prophet stood in the ancient Hebrew line. 

The distinctive contribution that the Christian prophet 
made to the Christian enterprise is to be designated as 
“revelation.” He imparted that to his brethren which he had 
received directly from God. No more than in the case of his 
Hebrew progenitors is this to be taken to mean that it involved 
any loss of consciousness on the part of the subject, or, putting 
the matter somewhat differently and availing ourselves of a 
phrase already used, that the mind of the prophet was passive. 
No more than in the case of the Hebrew prophets is it profitable 
to “speculate how the Divine mind coalesces with the human”: 
we do not know. The fact of coalescence is, however, as sub- 
stantial in one case as in the other, and with the fact we are 
driven to deal even though an adequate explanation of it may 
not be forthcoming. 

The undoubted presence of human as well as divine elements. 
in the process of revelation as effected through the Christian 
prophet can best be studied in the light of Paul’s classic dis-- 
cussion as concluded in First Corinthians 14. The classification 
of prophecy as one of the charismata had already been made by 
the Apostle (12:10). This fact that prophecy is a divine gift 
does not, however, make the exercise of that gift an utterly un- 
licensed and privileged, matter. The prophets are always to bear 
in mind that in a very real sense they retain the mastery of 
themselves. “The spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets” (14:32), which means, of course, that although in- 
dividual inspiration is to be regarded as legitimate and above- 
question, at the same time it must likewise be regarded as sub- 
ject to considerations of reverent and decorous worship on the 
part of the Christian assembly. However strong may be the 
impulse that the prophet feels to communicate his revelation to 
his brethren, he must not yield to it if to yield means that he 
has lost sight of the fact that God, whose voice he is, is not a 
God of confusion but a God of peace (v. 33). Further, the. 
reached the practical truth relevant to the occasion.”* One. 
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prophets that speak in each public meeting are limited to two, 
at the most three (v. 29). They are to be careful to speak one 
by one, not all at the same time (v. 31). If while one prophet 
is speaking a revelation is made to another sitting by, the 
former is to resume his seat, yielding to the latter (v. 30). All 
other prophets who are present when a revelation is being made 
are to employ themselves in discriminating as to the precise na- 
ture of the prophetic deliverance being received (v. 29), out of 
deference, shall we not say, to orderliness and coherence in the 
total revelation? In all of which the presence of elements of hu- 
man control and of human judgment are as evident as could be. 

It scarcely requires pointing out that as Paul viewed the 
situation the one valid, conclusive, absolute criterion by which 
prophecy, like every other spiritual gift, is to be judged is 
edification. The sole function of prophecy, he holds, is edifica- 
tion. It is true that he appears at first blush to expand this 
function somewhat in his statement: “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men edification, and exhortation, and consolation” 
(v. 3). But are not “exhortation” and “consolation” segments 
of the larger circle? At any rate, edification remains the chief, 
if not indeed the inclusive, aim of prophesying. The prophet’s 
revelations have their value in proportion as they are shaped 
with reference to this canon. It is here, of course, that one dis- 
covers the basis of Paul’s unhesitating ranking of prophecy 
above the gift of tongues; for with him the attractiveness and 
worth of a spiritual gift depends not on its miraculous form, 
however arresting that may be, but on its value as a means of 
edification. Surely his words are altogether noble when he 
says: “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you all, 
howbeit in the church I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding that I might instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words in a tongue” (v. 19). 


Of the subject-matter of these early Christian prophecies 
we know little or nothing. To be sure, if the term “prophecy” 
is to be so expanded as to include purely traditional elements, 
as indicated for example in the references found in II Peter 1:19 
and Revelation 22:7, 10, 18, 19, then we may conclude that 
our knowledge of the content of Christian prophecy is far from 
scanty. But using the term in its more technical and restricted 
sense we may well inquire, what came of all the prophesyings 
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of this numerous, widespread, and (certainly for considerably 
more than a century) continuous order of prophets? By and 
large, what was the nature of their revelations? What con- 
tributions did they make to Christian doctrine? To the Chris- 
tian apologetic? To the Christian ethic? When, for instance, 
the church in Thessalonica gave heed to Paul’s admonition and 
saw to it that the Spirit was no longer quenched, that prophesy- 
ings were not despised but rather judiciously sifted in the inter- 
ests of that which was really inspired truth, what contributions 
to faith, to knowledge, did the congregation receive from this 
source? Nothing could be wider of the mark than to assume that 
the characteristic thing about these early Christian prophets 
was that they foretold events to come, as in the authenticated 
case of Agabus. The prophet is never essentially and intrinsic- 
ally a fore-teller; he is a forth-teller rather. His function is to 
declare the will of God. What were the deep, vital truths, 
secrets of God’s will and word, which these early prophets of 
Christianity forth-told? We have seen that, second only to the 
apostles, their words were invested with more authority than the 
words of any other leaders in the church. We have seen, too, 
that as late as the writing of The Didache, to oppose them was 
to commit the sin against the Holy Spirit, the sin that has no 
forgiveness, in this world or in the next. Their inspired utter- 
ances must have been of great weight; they must have aided in 
fostering the Christian character and in furthering the Christian 
hope. One’s imagination readily kindles over the alluring words 
of Dods: “Had their utterances been recorded, many obscuri- 
ties of Scripture might have been removed, much light must 
have been reflected on the whole circle of Christian truth, and we 
should have been able to define more clearly the actual condition 
of the Christian Church.” * There are reasons in abundance 
why it might have been expected that the revelations of the 
prophets would be preserved. They were not. The prophetic 
legacy was unbequeathed. It was the apostolic tradition, the 
tradition of Jesus, that not only survived but that effectually 
crowded out the other. The testimony of the prophets might 
supplement the apostolic tradition; it could not alter it. For 


neues First Epistle to the Corinthians (The Expositor’s Bible Series), 
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weal or for woe, the testimony of Jesus as handed down by the 
apostles and their companions became so exclusively “the spirit 
of prophecy” that the revelations of the prophets were, in the 
end, left without standing and without even clear reminiscense. 


The specific causes that contributed to effect the result 
just stated must be permitted to determine the final word: In 
part those causes were internal, in part they were external. As 
chief among the former we notice the disastrous effect produced 
by the abuses to which the exercise of the prophetic gift was 
subject from the first and the general subsidence of the original 
enthusiasm, of which it was a particular expression, as more and 
more church order, as represented by bishops and _ elders, 
emerged. (1) “Under the pretense of divine inspiration,’ ob- 
serves Dobschiitz, “vanity asserted itself.’”’+ The New Testament 
documents themselves offer a considerable body of evidence that 
not all men who pretended to speak to the churches “‘in the Spir- 
it,” truly spoke in the name of God. Criteria by which true 
prophecy was to be determined had early to be set up to save the 
churches from being victimized (e. g., I John 4:1 ff.). As time 
wore on, the situation in this respect steadily grew worse. By 
the time The Didache was written prophetic claims were very 
generally suspect; and this steadily mounting distrust increased 
until not long after the middle of the second century prophecy 
stood bankrupt and discredited on its own showing. (2) Now if 
the Spirit must be regarded as no longer certainly present, in 
a prophetic ministry unequivocal and lifted above the slightest 
taint of moral reproach, how much better that the direction of 
the ‘church’s life should be put in the hands of duly chosen 
officials,—men who have succeeded in impressing their claim 
that they are the successors of the apostles and as such the 
rightful inheritors of apostolic authority! However subtle or 
even inevitable the causes may have been, this dying out of the 
original spiritual enthusiasm that above all things else char- 
acterized the most primitive Christian communities, so that the 
new movement quickly sank to conventional levels, is a view of 
early church history that no man contemplates with satisfac- 
tion. But at any rate the thing happened. Considerations of 
order, of uniformity, of “apostolic” authority, of traditional prec- 
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edent, enjoyed a growing importance, in the face of which the 
ecstatic, frequently disorderly, and almost as frequently con- 
tradictory, utterances of the prophets were doomed to growing 
embarrassment and in the end to a complete loss of respect. 
The church chose to follow the pathway of external authority 
rather than the pathway of the free and untrammeled Spirit. 
Dogma and organization came to be more highly prized than 
new glimpses of truth. 


The rise of Montanism, in the latter half of the second 
century, created the external situation for the church whereby 
the final overthrow of Christian prophetism was made complete. 
Viewed in its more favorable aspects, Montanism amounted to 
a vast effort to resuscitate prophecy, to restore to it its primitive 
authority over against administrative tendencies and stress stern 
insistence on regularity. Montanism, however, was much more 
than this. In the persons of its prophet, Montanus, and its 
prophetesses, Prisca and Maximilla, Montanism boldly asserted 
that in these the promise of the Holy Spirit as the Paraclete that 
should guide the church into all the truth, was explicitly fulfilled. 
Weighted down by such wild extravagance, it was impossible 
that the nobler and more valid impulses of the movement should 
effect the reform it sought. With the collapse of the heresy, the 
orthodox church, thoroughly alarmed, surrendered herself to the 
persuasion that prophecy must be regarded as wholly of the 
past. 


NOTE 

The Permanent Element in Christian Prophetism.—A ques- 
tion of no little interest and importance is readily enough pro- 
voked by the concluding remarks in the foregoing article respect- 
ing the disappearance of the primitive Christian prophet. That 
question may be considered in its baldest form if one asks him- 
self: “By what warrant of precise and strictly apposite speech 
do men continue to speak of prophetic voices within the church 
as it exists today?” To cite but a single instance: The deeply 
regrettable death, so recently, of Detroit’s heroic bishop, Charles 
D. Williams, calls to mind the title that he gave his Lyman 
Beecher Lectures (of 1921). It will be remembered that Bishop 
Williams chose for his general subject: “The Prophetic Minis- 
try for Today.” Within his truly bracing volume one comes 
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across such chapter headings as the following: “The Prophetic 
Succession,” “The Prophetic Inheritance,’ and “The Prophetic 
Message for Today.” The fundamental thesis of the volume may 
be stated as follows: All the men in the Christian ministry of 
our generation who are truly speaking the message of God to 
their fellow-men stand in the prophetic succession; that is, in 
the line of which the church’s original prophets constitute the 
head. But if it be true, as has been argued above, that the term 
“prophet” as employed in the primitive church was of special 
and not general import, indicating the possession of the charism 
of prophecy as differentiated from other spiritual gifts, and that 
with the subsidence of these original “tides of the Spirit” the 
race of Christian prophets became extinct, how then may one 
speak of the presence of Christian prophets in our own genera- 
tion, unless it be to use the term ambiguously and purely in the 
sense of accommodation? 


In defense of one’s right to speak of living prophets within 
the church he ought not too hastily to invoke the considera- 
tion that the charismata of the primitive church, by Divine in- 
tention, represented a temporary phase of Spirit-effected minis- 
tries and services on behalf of the Kingdom of Christ. At least 
he should pause sufficiently long to seriously inquire whether the 
Divine intent in the case stands so clearly apart from the 
encroachments, protective or intolerant, of rigorous and gener- 
ally repressive notions of church order, as to warrant the con- 
clusion that the Divine purpose was freely and fully served. 
But be that as it may, we shall come more speedily to the main: 
point if we fix attention upon the fact that the essential element 
in Christian prophecy is to be regarded as “the testimony of 
Jesus”; and that, we have every warrant to assert, is a perma- 
nent and not a transient thing. The vivid consciousness of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the life of the church 
constitutes perhaps the most striking characteristic of early com- 
munal Christian life. Special manifestations of this presence 
and power, such as the charism of prophecy, were at no time 
regarded as standing outside and independent of the fixed 
apostolic tradition and life. As has previously been said, 
the testimony of the prophets might supplement the apostolic 
tradition; it could not alter it. The apostolic tradition must 
therefore be regarded as from the first the norm by which the 
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testimony of the prophets was to be judged. Such factors as the 
fixing of church discipline, the application of the test of char- 
acter to those who professed to have had the Divine call to 
prophesy, and the distinct loss of prophetic prestige on account 
of specious charismatic claims, might conspire to bring about 
the elimination of Christian prophecy in this special, technical 
sense; they could not bring to an end the dispensation of God’s 
Spirit as the inspiring and, even though at times dimly sensed, 
controlling agency in the life and affairs of the church. More 
and more the church leader who felt within himself the urge 
‘and passion of the prophet might likewise feel the necessity of 
profiting by the entire body of revelation previously imparted ; 
none the less so long as he had right to regard himself as a 
man who preeminently occupied himself with “the testimony of 
Jesus,” and that under the illuminating and invigorating in- 
fluence of the Spirit, His ministry deserved to be regarded as 
essentially prophetic. To the degree that he elaborated and 
applied the message of Christ, testing always his thoughts and 
his utterances by the word and spirit of Him “in Whom are ali 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden,”’—to that degree 
he stood, nay, stands, in the prophetic succession. And thus 
Bishop Williams has properly and generously enough left to 
us his precious legacy regarding “the prophetic ministry for to- 
day.” Of such efforts to put us in remembrance, to the end that 
we stir up the gift that is in us, there can scarcely be too many; 
for unhappily, the church of our own distraught generation is 
unable to rejoice and thank God that so many of her leaders 
stand “matched with the hour.’’ There will not be found one 
under whose eye these words will come for whose mind the 
argument will require to be elaborated that the application of 
the term “prophetic’’ to much that issues from our pulpits and 
church forums would mark a sad debasement of a rich and hon- 
ored term. How much of all this copious stream of pulpit utter- 
ance, mingled with the manifestoes of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
and sustained fellowship with the Spirit of God, which is the 
mind unconvinced that fellowship with God through His Spirit 
remains, as in the primitive age, the fons et origo of what is pro- 
claimed and urged in His name! Novel, bold, daring, revolu- 
tionary, one may call it; but surely not prophetic. The original 


character of Christianity imposes upon us the honorable and 
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reverent obligation that the latter term shall be reserved for 
those utterances only that bear the indubitable marks of intimate 
Spirit of Truth. 


With Pastor Robinson we may say that “God has yet more 
and the expositions of religious journalists, leaves the sober 
light to break forth from His Word;” and thus the Christian 
prophet’s vocation is assured. 
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An Imperative Need 

The courses offered by the College of the Bible are built upon a 
careful study of the actual needs of the churches of our brotherhood. 
Among the most imperative of these needs is that for a type of minister 
that has not had the preparation for entering upon graduate or even 
college study. Many of these men are well advanced in years and have 
been denied the opportunity of even high school training. And yet they 
have it in their hearts to preach the gospel. Some of the most effective 
work in the church has been done by men of native ability who have had 
the passion of preaching but have not had the opportunities of a college 
education. No program of ministerial training can be complete that does 
not include a thoroughgoing provision for these much-needed men. 
Great numbers of our rural and village churches are languishing and 
dying for lack of a leadership that must be recruited in large measure 
from these men. 


A Course for the Underprepared Man 

In continuance of the purpose of President McGarvey and eines of 
its founders and in order to meet the needs of the various types of 
students that bring to the college different degrees of training, the Col- 
lege of the Bible more than a year ago established an English Bible 
Department. This arrangement, as the experience of the year has shown, 
makes it possible to offer a kind of training better suited to the pre- 
paration of the underprepared student than has heretofore been possible. 
The first year in this department has brought very gratifying results 
and prophesies an increasingly useful future. 


Conditions of Entrance 
There are no conditions of entrance to this department. Anyone 
may enter who has dropped out of school in the grades or who has not 
completed the high school. There are no age limitations. Some of the 
men in this department are well advanced in years. 


Those who Teach 
All the members of the faculty in the College of the Bible teach in 
this department, giving a summary of the work offered in their depart- 
ments. In addition, one professor devotes all his time to this department. 
This makes possible qa geanerous system of coaching whereby deficiencies 


may be made up and special attention may be given to the needs of in- 
dividual students. 


The Course Centers in the Bible 
The English Bible itself is used as the text in all Biblical courses. 
The entire course is built around the study of the Bible, with sufficient 
training in church history, church administration, religious education, 
the theory and practice of preaching and missions to enable the minis- 
ter to organize and lead a church effectively. 


An Integral Part of the College of the Bible 

This department is organized as an integral part of the program 
of the College of the Bible. No department of work igs esteemed more 
highly. The students in the English Bible Department enjoy all the 
resources, activities, and opportunities of the College of the Bible, in- 
cluding one of the finest libraries in America, the residence halls, the 
various social and religious organizations, and scholarship aid—all in 
a thoroughly standard institution with a rich history and tbat has 
trained more preachers than any other institution in our brotherhood. 


Opportunities for Aid and Self-Support 


Scholarships are available for those who are dependent upon aid. 
Owing to the large number of rural and village churches in Central Ken- 
tucky, the opportunities for preaching are unusually good. In this way 
students may not only support themselves while in training but may 
Secure experience in the care of churches while at the same time render- 
ing valuable service. 


An Opportunity for Every Man 
As a result of this course, there is not a man in the brotherhood 
who has it in his heart to preach the gospel, no matter what his age or pre- 
vious training, who will not find a course suited to his particular needs 
in the College of the Bible. 


The Church’s Part 

Training the student for his task is only part of the church’s work. 
If the emergency in the rural and village churches is to be met, the local 
churches must discover the men and inspire in them a desire to preach 
the gospel. Is there not in your church some perscn or persons who 
have the necessary character, spirituality, consecration, and ability to 
undertake the work of the ministry under the handicaps of a late de- 
cision and a neglected education? By discovering and ‘nspiring such the 
life of your own church would be enriched and you would be contribu- 
ting to the relief of the emergency in the rural and village chureh where 
rest so many of the resources of the Kingdom of God. If likely per- 
sons in your church are dependent upon aid, perhaps you could assist 
them financially in getting started in the College of the Bible. 


Types 

The life of each student in this department has its own interest- 
ing story. In many cases there is a romance jin securing an education. 
Type I: a man over 55 years of age; dropped out of school around the 
6th grade; has won more than 2,000 souls to Christ; now a success- 
ful pastor in Kentucky. Type II: man 36 years of age with family of 
five; a barber for 11 years; was awakened late to the call to veka 
ministry; entirely dependent upon self-support except for some aid 
provided by interested church; had dropped out of school around 6th 
grade; took charge of a half-time church as a student preacher when 
church was in run-down and dying condition; church now prosperous. 
Type III: man of thirty; successful pastor for a number of years; felt 


need of better training; a very successful pastor of a city church in 
Kentucky within reach of the College of the Bible. Are such men as 
these worth while? The College of the Bible thinks they are. Other 
types are just as interesting and as full of promise. These lines may 
come under the notice of some who had thought the ministry closed 
to them and inspire them to seek training at the College of the Bible. 
Churches may be inspired to seek out such men and make it possible 
for them to go to the College of the Bible. 


A Ministry of Vital Religious Faith 

Men who lead successfully in the church must be men of pro- 
found religious faith. Only such can interpret Christ to our day and 
make the gospel what it was in the early church—the power of God 
unto salvation. At the College of the Bible the student receives posi- 
tive and vital training in the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 
He is grounded in faith in the Bible as the word of God, in Christ as 
the Son of God and the Savior of the world, in the church as the 
agency of God for bringing in the Kingdom, and in the missionary 
program of Jesus. At the College of the Bible he wili receive his in- 
struction under men with whom this faith and the historic faith of the 
Disciples of Christ are the fundamental convictions of their lives. 


Further Information 
For further information, including a detailed statement of the 
course of study, costs, and opportunities, address The Dean, The Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
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